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Am.  I. — Exposition  TTniverscUe  Je  1S55.  Explication  des  oiivrages 
de  Pri/iture,  Sculpture^  Oravure,  Lithographic  ct  Architecture 
des  Artistes  vivant  Etrangers  et  Fran\'ais^  exposes  au  Palais  des 
J3eaux~ArtSf  avenue  Montaigne,  le  15  Mai,  1855.  [Universal 
Exhibition  of  1855.  Exjilanation  of  the  works  of  Paintin", 
Sculpture,  En^ravin^,  Lithography,  and  Architecture  of  Livinj^ 
Artists,  both  French  and  foreign,  exhibited  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Avenue  Montaigne,  the  15th  of  May,  1855].  Paris:  se 
trouve  chez  Panis,  place  de  la  Bourse,  10.  Vinchon,  imprimeur 
des  Musees  imperiaux,  rue  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  8. 

2.  Exposition  des  produits  de  V Industrie  de  toutes  les  Nations. 
Catalogue  Officiel  puldie  par  ordre  de  la  Commission  Tmperialc. 
[Exhibition  of  the  Products  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations. 
OlTicial  Catalogue  published  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Commission.] 
Paris:  E.  Panis,  Editeur,  place  de  la  Bourse,  10. 

The  oponiii"  of  the  F'rcnch  Universal  Exhibition  was  judiciously 
postponed  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  May.  The  opening  of 
the  Palace  of  Industry  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  experience  of 
a  fortnight  of  the  weather  which  the  Parisians  have  to  endure 
at  the  period  of  the  Red  ^loon,  would  have  dispelled  from  the 
minds  of  many  visitors  the  delusion  derived  from  the  smoky 
canopy  of  our  great  metropolis  and  the  hardy  a.ssertions  of  our 
neighbours,  that  the  climate  of  Paris  is  superiorto  the  climate  of 
London.  As  it  was,  and  even  on  the  15th — 

‘  Heavily  in  clouds  the  morning  lo\ir’d, 

Which  ushered  in  the  day,  big  with  the  fate’ 
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of  the  "rcat  struggle  of  the  world  in  the  arts  of  peace.  It  was 
not  until  the  1 8th  that  a  summer  day  enabled  us  to  survey  fairly 
the  outside  of  the  Palace  of  1855,  and  compare  it  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  Palace  of  1851. 

The  Champs  Elysees  are  one  of  the  boasts  of  Paris.  Stand- 
iiiir  with  our  backs  towards  tlie  Tuileries,  we  see  beyond  the 
chesnut  trees  of  the  gardens,  and  the  statues  of,  careering  horses 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  broad  and  long  avenue  of  rows  of 
trees  and  mansions,  ending  in  a  magmlicent  and -lofty  triumphal 
arch.  Not  far  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the  left  hand 
side,  is  the  Palace  of  Industry.  It  is  a  long  white  stone  build¬ 
ing,  stuck  full  of  windows.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  lofty  porch, 
above  which  are  a  number  of  figures  in  relief  in  the  wall,  too 
high  up  to  be  seen,  and  all  are  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  a  ' 
woman,  w  ith  golden  spikes  issuing  from  her  head,  who  is  thea¬ 
trically  throwing  w  reaths  w  ith  both  hands.  The  French  news¬ 
papers  tell  us  she  is  France  throwing  crowms  to  the  elect  of  genius. 

The  truth  is,  the  building  is  a  failure.  There  are  three  buildings, 
when  there  ought  only  to  have  been  one,  and  none  of  them  is 
handsome.  The  principal  one  is  of  the  most  commonplace  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  poverty  of  the  conception  is  not  redeemed  by 
ornaments  wdiich  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  bride's  cakes.  Conscious,  apparently,  of  their  architec¬ 
tural  failure,  the  administration  have  tried  to  make  up  for  it  by 
platnng  a  horticultural  parterre  before  each  wing  of  the  Palace. 

A  Link  of  water  in  play,  sloping  green  grass,  and  an  outer  border 
ot  the  brightest  coloured  Howers,  may  prevent  the  contemplation 
of  a  piece  ot  architecture  little  creditable  to  French  art  or  taste. 
'There  are,  moreover,  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  a  couple 
(d  fantastic  wocxlen  boxes,  where  placards  announce  in  French 
iuul  Englisli  that  they  clumge  money  ;  and  a  couple  of  sheds 
with  coloured  slates  in  lozenge  shapes,  with  boards  in  front  say¬ 
ing  they  don  t  change  money,  in  French,  English,  Italian,  and 
(lorman. 

In  1851  Louis  Napoleon  promised  the  French  an  exhibition 
w  hich  w'ouhl  leave  them  nothing  to  envy  in  any  other,  and  people 
remarked,  \\  hv,  the  President  counts  on  being  in  power  in  18551 
and  his  friends  pointed  out  tor  observation  the  respect  with 
which  he  mentioned  the  Republic.  The  excuse  of  want  of  time 
cannot  be  alleged  for  the  defects  of  the  Palace  of  1855.  The 
rapitlity  with^  which  the  Palace  of  1851  was  erected  was  justly 
iulinircd.  W  riters  compared  it  to  an  exhalation,  a  vast  crystal 
apparition,  a  glassy  halcyon,  one  day  a  green  sod  and  the  next  a 
palace  of  fairy  land  or  of  the  ‘Arabian  Nights.'  The  use  of 
g  ass  w  as  a  novelty.  The  idea  of  a  show'  of  the  products  of  the 
UMuul  arts  was  a  step  of  progress,  towards  the  elevation  and 
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amelioration  of  tHe  lot  of  the  populations  of  the  world.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  only  luxuries  of  the  rich,  while  the  products  of  the 
useful  arts  are  benefits  for  all.  The  Faliice  of  18o5  falls  off 
from  all  these  merits.  It  is  a  stone  building  with  a  glass  roof, 
and  ministers  to  the  rich  iu  the  most  exclusive  way.  Inferior  in 
architecture,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  and  in  material,  and,  as  a 
sign  of  popular  progress,  less  in  short  of  an  expression  industrial 
and  social  of  the  age,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  makes 
up  by  its  contents  and  interior  for  such  numerous  and  important 
inferiorities. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  is,  while  we  write,  the  least  incom¬ 
plete  of  the  shows,  and  certainly  furnishes  us  with  the  best 
opportunity  we  have  ever  enjoyed  of  studying  the  different 
schools  of  art  of  the  present  day.  Specimens  are  presented  of 
the  application  of  all  the  different  principles  of  taste  in  the  fine 
arts  wliich  are  at  ])resent  prevalent  in  the  w'orld.  The  French 
})ainters  and  sculptors  of  course  occupy  most  space,  yet  the 
effect  of  the  exhibition  is  fatal  to  the  reputation  which  their 
self-laudations  had  imposed  upon  Europe.  There  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  British  and  the  continental  styles  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  an  equally  obvious  similarity  between  the  whole  of  the 
painters  of  the  continent.  The  competition  in  the  fine  arts  is 
one  of  the  British  against  the  world. 

In  this  race  of  merit,  the  French  are  nowhere.  They  not 
merely  have  no  claims  to  comparison  with  the  British,  they 
have  no  claims  to  comparison  with  the  painters  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  inferiority  is  pitiful. 
They  exhibit  many  landscapes  like  nothing  on  earth.  They  put 
on  canvas  many  military  uniforms,  many  corpses,  many  horrors, 
hut  they  do  not  exhibit  a  single  picture  which  is  at  once  a  work 
of  genius  and  goo<l  taste.  The  French,  in  addition  to  their  faults, 
weliad  almost  said  their  crimes,  against  moral  taste — the  perver¬ 
sion  of  soul  which  leads  them  to  expend  their  spasmodic  force, 
false  science,  and  ostentatious  skill  on  subjects  which  are  odious 
and  painful  in  themselves — display  great  poverty  of  ideas.  They 
repeat  subjects  and  ideas  as  old  as  sin,  as  senile  sin.  There  are 
lectures  of  what  are  called  Bacchante,  and  Leda,  repetitions  of 
ancient  pagan  obscenities  by  a  painter  of  the  present  day !  Many 
a  man  has  been  marched  through  the  streets  of  Paris  between 
three  soldiers,  and  sent  to  prison  by  a  commissary  of  police,  for 
the  perpetration  of  less  flagrant  offences  against  public  decency 
than  are  committed  by  this  idealess  artist.  Surely  there  are 
enough  of  such  things  at  the  Louvre  and  LuxemlK)urg  and  in  a 
hundred  other  galleries,  for  which  historical  and  antiquarian  ex¬ 
cuses  may  be  pleaded,  without  the  perpetration  of  new  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  obscenities. 
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The  persons  uppermost  for  the  hour  at  Paris  unite  in  crying 
up  M.  lugres  as  the  first  painter  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  position  in  right  of  the  decree  of  an  infallible  pope, 
and  certainly  the  Jesuits  labour  to  spread  the  doctrine  with  the 
zeal  required  by  the  vow  of  obedience.  He  has  a  room  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  is  a  pupil  of  David; 
and  received  the  first  great  prize  at  Rome  for  historical  painting 
in  the  first  year  of  tlie  present  century  ;  and  M.  Ingres  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  since  1825.  Yet  in 
j)oint  of  fact  he  never  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  in  his  head; 
and  his  drawing  displays  gross  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology.  He  is  a  blind  imitator  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  He 
does  not  display  the  knowledge  even  of  scenic  effect,  of  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  situations  which  the  French  derive  from  frequenting 
their  theatres.  He  exhibits,  for  example,  a  Francesca  da 
Rimini : 


*  La  bocca  mi  bacio  tutto  tremante, 

Quel  giorno  ])iu  non  vi  leggemino  avante,* 

and  his  delineation  consists  of  a  silly-looking  girl  and  lean  plain 
youth,  and  a  devilish-looking  man  drawing  his  sword  behind  a 
curtain  to  revenge  the  amatory  liberty.  The  whole  scene  is 
worthy  of  a  penny  theatre.  His  historical  portrait  of  Cherubini 
displays  the  Muse  of  music  stretching  forth  her  protecting  hand 
above  the  head  of  the  composer.  We  have  said  enough  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  originality  and  novelty  of  the  design.  The  thing  is 
very  nearly  a  caricature,  there  is  such  good  humour  in  the  face 
of  the  composer,  and  such  commonplace  in  the  buxom  beauty  of 
the  Muse.  A  portrait  of  the  late  M.  Armand  Bertin,  editor  of 
the  ‘Journal  des  Debats,'  is  the  only  picture  which  shows  talent 
superior  to  pedantry,  and  almost  equals  some  of  the  ordinary 
j)ortraits  by  Mr.  Pickersgill.  It  is  really  a  life-like  portrait, 
liable,  however,  to  the  criticism  that  it  looks  at  a  little  distance 
like  a  lace  done  in  wax,  and  then  cut  off  and  stuck  on  canvas. 


I  he  truth  is,  the  Roman  school  of  painting  is  one  of  the  means 
ot  seduction  ot  the  Papacy,  and  the  laudations  of  painters  like 
M.  Ingres  is  a  mot  iVordre  of  priestcraft. 

M.  \  inchon,  a  native  ot  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  Serangeli,  obtained 
the  first  great  prize  at  Rome  in  1814.  He  displays  the  French 
knowledge  of  melodramatic  situations  and  predilection  lor 
horroi's.  ‘  Martyrs  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian'  exhibits  three 
young  sisters  about  to  be  burned  alive  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to 
talsi*  gods.  An  ‘  Episode  in  the  History  of  Venice'  is  a  young 
lad\,  whose  betrothed  being  suspected  of  a  plot  against  the  doge, 
wi\s  imprisoned  on  the  eve  ot  her  marriage  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
ribunal  of  the  len.  Alter  having  been  stripped  of  her  clothes, 
and  dressed  in  the  robe  of  torture,  and  having  passed  her  first 
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trial,  she  is  threatened  with  the  torture  of  fire  if  she  persists  in 
refusing  to  make  revelations.  The  picture  is  as  large  as  life,  the 
details  are  minute,  the  legs  of  the  bride  are  in  wooden  stocks, 
and  her  feet  are  over  a  large  fire.  *  The  Voluntary  Enrolments 
of  the  22nd  January,  171)2,' is  a  large  theatrical  representation 
of  the  first  scene  of  the  last  Gallic  irruption,  in  which  the 
French  overran  the  Continent  with  conquest  in  their  hearts  and 
liberty  on  their  Hags.  The  incredible  audacity  with  which  the 
French  falsify  their  history  is  manifested  by  the  statement  in  the 
catalogue,  ‘  The  country  is  declared  in  danger.'  At  this  date,  all 
the  world  were  only  too  desirous  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  and 
they  had  not  a  single  good  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  anybody. 
The  perverse  taste  of  M.  Vinchon  induces  him  to  exhibit  a  picture 
of  Boissy-d'Anglas  refusing  to  re-open  the  National  Convention, 
of  which  he  was  president,  although  menaced  by  the  ferocious 
crowd  who  have  invaded  the  Assembly  with  the  fate  of  his 
colleague  Feraud,  whose  head  has  been  cut  off  by  a  young  girl 
named  Aspasie  Migelli  in  the  Hall  of  Liberty.  The  gory 
clothes  and  head  are  held  up  on  a  pike,  and  a  young  officer  falls 
under  three  wounds,  amidst  indescribable  confusion. 

The  French  biste  for  gaudy  colours  and  horrid  incidents  spoils 
all  their  marine  pieces.  A  native  of  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland  recognises  w  ith  difficulty  the  scenes  of  his  infancy  when 
presented  to  him  upon  the  gorgeous  and  fanciful  canvas  of  M. 
Gudin.  Peterness  and  the  ‘  Brig  o'  Balgownie*  receive  ornaments 
which  are  not  improvements  from  the  brush  of  the  painter  of 
the  ‘  Quartier  Beaujon.' 

The  truth  is,  the  French  are  at  present  the  worst  painters  in 
the  w'orld.  It  is,  doubtless,  disagreeable  to  adduce  proofs  of 
such  a  proposition  ;  but  it  cannot  be  stated  without  an  indication 
of  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  at  a  time  when  the  Jesuit 
interest  is  ascendant  in  Europe,  and  repeats  indefatigably  their 
inc(‘ssant  self-laudations. 

The  real  competition  is  between  the  British  and  the  protestant 
and  constitutional  nations.  We  all  remember  how  our  court 
painters  were  beaten  several  years  ago  by  a  ntative  of  the  Grand 
l)uchy  of  Baden.  Herr  Winterhalter  made  his  name  known  all 
the  world  over  by  surpassing  all  his  numerous  competitors  in  the 
portraiture  of  Queen  Victoria.  His  treatment  of  the  German 
features  of  the  Queen  was  so  true  and  beautiful  that  we  can 
account  for  it  only  by  supposing  he  must  have  been  in  his  youth 
in  love  for  years  with  a  similar  face.  When  the  picture  was 
exhibited  at  Colnaghi's,  people  came  out  exclaiming,  ‘  A  portrait 
of  the  Queen  at  last !'  However,  we  do  not  find  he  has  been 
equally  successful  with  the  French  Emperor  and  Empres.s.  He 
had  to  contend  with  greater  complexity  in  the  features  of  hU 
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porsoiiti^BS.  The  Scot-ch  beciuty  ot  the  impress  is  spoilt  by  an 
air  of  astuteness  and  liiirdness  almost  uinvomaiily.  There  is 
a  ma^Miificent  picture  of  her  in  a  sylvan  scene,  surrounded  by  her 
maids  of  honour,  without  their  bonnets,  and  all  looking  as  charm¬ 
ing  as  |X)ssiblc,  as  if  each  were  resolved  to  become  known  to  fame 
ami  go  down  to  posterity  only  in  her  very  best  looks.  The  plan 
of  tlie  jdeture  is  based  on  a  celebrated  one  by  Sir  Joshua 
Ke}  Holds,  and  this  ))overty  of  design  is  displeasing  in  a  master 
of  portraiture  like  Herr  Winterhalter. 

Tlie  papal  nations,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Pontifical  States,  the 
Twt)  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  display  along 
w  ith  France  the  extinction  of  genius  by  the  w^eight  of  authority. 
Their  artists  liave,  according  to  the  expression  of  Sir  Joshua 
Ileynolds,  lost  nature  without  acquiring  art.  Kobert  Hall  told  a 
leariitAi  doctor  he  had  heaped  so  many  books  upon  his  head,  that 
his  biains  had  not  room  to  move  freely,  and  the  pa])al  artiste 
reipiire  to  be  told  they  have  looked  at  the  pictures  of  the  ancient 
masters  until  thev  have  become  Idinkers  which  hide  from  their 

V 

eyes  the  ])ictures  of  nature  and  life.  From  the  way  the  pictures 
aro  hung  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  is  not  ahvays  easy  to 
distinguish  to  what  nation  a  picture  belongs ;  and  the  first  three 
days  we  spent  among  them  we  took  no  note  of  nations  or  ailists, 
remarking  oidy  the  i)ictures  as  they  struck  us,  pleasantly  or  dis- 
agr(vably.  We  do  not  find  we  have  jotted  into  our  cojiy  of  the 
Catalogue  a  mark  of  admiration —  !  — op])osite  a  single  picture 
from  any  of  the  ])ainters  of  the  Papal  nations.  Michel  Angelo 
and  Katfaello  Sanzio  were  distinguished  by  the  daring  which 
pr  oduces  new'  and  high  excellence,  dliey  made  Koine  the  best 
sclund  of  art ;  but  their  followers  have  made  it  the  worst. 
Painting  is  expression  by  form  and  colour.  A  picture  is  a  truth 
told  or  a  sentiment  ex])resscd  by  the  pencil.  The  very  nature  of 
painting  aldiors  imitation — the  imitation  of  imitation,  the 
ex|»rossion  ot  expre.ssion.  The  orator  has  only  a  right  to  the 
attention  oi  oui'  eai’s  wdicn  he  has  something  to  say,  and  the 
l»ainter  has  only  the  right  to  the  attention  of  our  eyes  when  he 
has  something  to  express.  Every  system  of  authority  is  a  system 
of  prejudice  which  entails  imitation  and  mediocrity.* 

llie  Bidgiaus  are  strong  in  the  line  arts.  The  Dutch  and 
Kiitish  intluences,  w  ith  a  constitutional  government,  seem  to  have 
enabled  tlieni  to  triumph  over  the  benumbing  effects  ot  the 
iDapacy.  M.  Louis  Itobbe,  a  native  of  Courtrai  in” West  Flanders, 
has  a  picture  entitltxi  ‘  La  Campine,’  a  landscape  with  cattle, 

All  acquuIiilHuce  of  o\iri>,  afti'r  acquiring  a  fortune  in  commerce,  travelled 
Tuuc  the  Continent  rolU'cting  pictures.  His  taste  never  having  been 

grouiu  Oil  in  xnith  upon  truth  by  a  jirofouiul  study  of  the  fundanieut{il  })riii- 
cip  1‘s  (»  art,  he  tell  ol  course  into  the  tusliionahle  cimt  about  the  ancient 
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wliicli  belongs  to  the  Belgian  government.  The  cows  ai’e  like 
enough  to  tempt  a  milkmaid  to  milk  them,  and  the  water  makes 
a  spectator  feel  tliirsty,  while  cows  themselves  might  try  to  chew 
the  ixrass.  ‘  L:i  Promenade’  shows  a  young  Abbe  in  the  prime  of 
life  with  a  tottering  old  Abbd  upon  his  arm,  while  across  the 
corner  of  the  corn-lield  passes,  with  elastic  steps,  another  young 
man  with  a  splendid  young  lady  whom  his  arm  clasjis.  The  face 
of  the  young  Abbe  is  highly  intellectual  and  his  bearing  dis- 
tinguished,  but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Out  of  the  British  department, 
we  have  not  seen  any  picture  attract  such  grouj)s  as  — ‘  Ce  qu’oii 
aj>pele  le  vagabondage' — What  they  call  vagabondage —  by  ]VL 
AliVed  Stevens,  of  Brussels.  Three  soldiers  are  marching  through 
the  streets  on  a  wintry  day  a  family  who  have  seen  better  days, 
and  who  have  been  caught  begging.  The  snow  on  the  street  and 
houses  is  like  real  snow.  The  mother,  who  has  been  arrested 
begging,  has  a  child  at  the  breast,  and  a  wee])ing  boy  l)y  her 
apron.  8he  is  stalking  mechanically  along  in  a  state  of  stupe¬ 
faction,  and  her  husband,  an  intelligent  man  in  the  middle  of 
life,  looking  ju'ematurely  old  from  misery,  <liscase,  cold,  and 
famine,  crip})les  along  after  them  on  crutches.  A  lady,  smitten 
with  compassion,  holds  out  her  purse  to  the  stupified  mother, 
ami  one  of  the  soldiers  tries  to  attract  her  attention  to  the 
benefaction,  but  she  is  insensible  for  the  moment  to  external 
things,  and  the  whole  of  the  po^ir  I’amily  are  absorbed  in  their 
misery. 

T1  le  Dutch,  our  ancient  rivals  on  the  sea,  are  our  masters  in 
the  delineation  of  it.  Mr.  Tennant  has  exhibited  a  most  beautiful 
picture  of  an  ‘  English  River,'  and  the  ‘  French  troops  wading 
the  Magra,’  and  ‘  Tilbury  I’ort,'  by  Mr.  Stanfield,  are  certainly 
admirable  jnctures  of  river  and  sea  scenery.  Admitting  there  is 
room  for  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  we  confess,  however,  it 
a|)pears  to  us  certain  they  are  surpassed  in  excellence  by  M.  Louis 
Meyer  in  his  ‘  »Shij)  stranding  u})on  the  coast  of  England  ;'  by 
M.  PieiTe  Jean  Schoters  ‘Port  and  Harbour  of  Flushing;'  and 
M.  Antony  Waldrop's  ‘  View  of  a  Port  in  Holland.'  The  Dutch 


ma^lrrs.  lie  lillcil  his  house  iu  Poii niaii-placc  with  ])icturcs,  wliich  he  per- 
.suadt'd  himself  he  bought  cheaj)  in  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  and  which  he 
regarded,  not  merely  as  ornaments  to  his  mansion,  ])nt  as  ^ircwd  investments 
of  his  money  for  the  ])enelit  of  liis  heirs.  When  he  died  they  were  sold,  and 
ft*tclu‘d  mueh  less  than  tliey  cost,  it  was  not  merely  that  he  had  been  taken 
in,  and  several  of  his  costliest  paintings  found  to  Ik*  counterfeits,  tlic  pictures 
were  C()m])aratively  worthless  in  Ihe/inselves.  Tliis  Meea;nas  of  the  West-end 
was  jealous  of  the  genius  living  nenr  him  in  time  and  j)laee,  and  his  ignorance 
and  hLs  jealousy  made  him  commercially  foolish,  doing  himself  the  very  thing 
for  which  he  desj)ised  artists  and  literary  men, — that  is,  throwing  away  Ids 
money. 
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painters  have  a  simplicity  and  triitli  when  painting  water  which 
is  not  reached  hy  any  other  painters  in  the  Exhibition.  They 
seem  to  know  water  more  scientitically,  and  in  consequence,  to 
see  it  more  poetically  than  their  rivals.  They  are  more  sub- 
missive  to  nature,  the  beauty  of  their  pictures  grows  out  of 
their  tnith,  and  not  from  d  conceptions  in  the  minds  of 

the  artists.  They  have  less  of  the  beau  ideal  which  is  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  and  more  of  the  ideal  beauty 
which  issues  out  of  the  study  of  reality.  ^lost  other  artists,  we 
fear,  live  in  inland  capitals,  and  visit  the  sea-side  to  get  subjects 
for  their  pictures  ;  while  the  Dutch,  we  imagine,  live  hy  the  sea, 
study  it,  know  it,  love  it,  and  paint  it  because  they  can  ])aint 
it  truly.  The  Scotch  fisher-people  say  they  are  born  with  the 
sea  in  "their  mouths,  and  the  Dutch  painters  appear  to  be  brought 
up  with  the  sea  upon  their  pallets. 

There  is  no  school  more  hardily  and  successfully  true  than  the 
Dutch.  They  seem  to  try  to  copy  anything  which  is  real,  feeling 
sure  it  will  he  beautiful  if  it  is  truthful.  M.  Pierre  Kiers,  of 


Amsterdam,  for  example,  has  three  pictures  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  lamp,  inside  a  Dutch  house,  on  a  painter  in  his  workshop, 
and  on  a  Dutch  lady  reading  the  Bible  ;  and  M.  Bosieres,  of 
Dordrecht,  has  a  picture  entitled  ‘  The  effect  of  the  lamp.'  The 
J>utch  ])ainters  of  the  day  indeed  seem  to  be  vying  wdth  each 
other  to  show  the  effects  of  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  objects  and 
piTsons,  as  physiologists  study  the  effects  of  the  sun  in  colouring 
the  races  and  species  of  men  and  animals.  The  maritime  Dutch, 
like  many  of  our  own  seafaring  people,  lit  up  their  sitting  rooms 
to  he  as  like  as  ])ossihle  to  the  cabins  of  ships.  The  effect  of 
their  lam])s  within  them  upon  the  furniture  and  faces  which 
surround  their  tables,  is  curious,  and  the  domestic  interest  of 


the  subject  seems  to  have  made  it  a  popular  one  with  the 
employers  ot  their  artists.  They  excel  in  showing  the  effects  of 
the  lamp  as  they  excel  in  painting  water.  M.  David  Bles  is  a 
painter  of  a  high  order.  1 1  is  picture  of  the  ‘  Young  Housekeepers 
and  the  Old  Aunt’  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ])ictures  in  the 
I’alace  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  jealousy  of  the  bad  French  artists 
has  been  called  forth  hy  it,  and  they  have  shown  it  in  their  usual 
way  by  scratching  it ;  a  fate  which  menaces,  if  w'e  may  judge  from 
what  has  ])assed  hetore  our  eyes,  some  of  the  best  British 
]uctures.  J  he  aunt  has  come  on  a  visit  to  the  young  couple,  and 
finds  them  all  in  disorder,  the  furniture  higgledy-])iggledy,  the 
b;d>y  asleep  in  the  cradle,  the  husband  asleep  on  a  chair,  and  his 
^^ife  asleep  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  The  aunt  has  peiie- 
ti.ited  into  the  room  without  awaking  them  ;  two  men  are  enter¬ 
ing  after  her,  and  she  is  trying  in  vain  to  awaken  them  by  playing 
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on  thoir  piano.  All  the  faces  are  most  expressive.  The  fair  oval 
face  of  the  wife,  the  shrewd,  round,  ruddy  face  of  the  moustachioed 
hushand,  tlie  fat  face  of  the  haby,  and  the  worn,  wan,  and  exigeant 
face  of  the  model  aunt  in  black,  are  most  excellent.  We  feel  as  it  wo 
should  know  the  family  if  we  met  them  at  the  Hague.  Judging 
from  this  exhibition,  our^artists  have  nothing  to  learn  in  Paris, 
Madrid,  or  Rome,  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them  might  pick 
up  .some  lessons  in  Amsterdam.  The  .successors  of  Jan  Steen, 
Teniers,  and  Rembrandt,  of  the  limited  but  true  Dutch  school, 
maintain  .still  .some  of  the  .^superiorities  of  their  forefathers. 

The  ])apacy  preverts  the  taste  of  the  nations  subdued  by  it. 
Individual  minds  which  escape  from  its  idolatry  and  superstition 
into  deism  do  not  thereby  e.scape  its  perversions  of  the  judgment, 
on  whatever  subjects  it  may  be  emjdoyed,  for  the  .system  appeals 
to  the  fancy  and  weakens  the  judgment,  which  when  employed 
on  (piestions  of  morals  is  called  conscience,  and  when  occupietl 
with  ([uestions  of  beauty  is  called  taste.  Austria  is  a  papal 
})ower,  and  all  the  heterogeneous  nations  subjected  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  are  liable  to  the  remark  we  made  against  France; 
they  .scarcely  display  a  single  work  of  ])ainting  or  sculpture, 
which  is  at  once  a  clief-iVaiuvrc  of  genius  and  ta.ste.  The  statue 
of  the  Bride  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Signor  Motelli,  of 
Milan,  is  wonderful  for  the  power  with  wdiich  he  makes  marble 
expressive  of  passion.  Artists  of  his  .sort,  however,  ought  to  be 
reminded  that  there  is  a  strugtrle  between  riixht  and  wu'ong  in 
every  heart,  every  life,  and  every  home,  and  by  siding  with  wrong 
in  stimulating  what  requires  regulation,  he  acts  the  part  of  a 
j)or.sonal  enemy  to  mankind.  A  French  picture  of  ‘  Memory' 
shows  an  old  man  .seated  by  his  cottage  fire,  and  .seeing  in  the 
a.scending  smoke  visions  of  the  scenes  of  his  past  life.  The  idea 
is  more  suitable  for  a  poem  than  a  picture'.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  women  and  babes  among  his  victims,  one  woman  e.spe- 
cially,  with  a  stab  on  her  brea.st,  and  a  dying  babe  in  her  arms, 
suggests  that  the  scene  ought  to  have  been  laid  in  a  condemned  cell. 
Wherever  arti.stsare  placed  in  circumstances  which  are  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  intellect  and  health  of  the  conscience, 
they  will  juoduce  sculptures  and  pictures  which  are  corrupt  in 
point  of  ta.ste. 

Switzerland  holds  an  honourable  rank  in  the  fine  arts.  The 
portraits  on  enamel  of  M.  Baud,  of  (Jeneva,  show  he  has  studied 
the  works  of  Bono  \vith  j?reat  advantage.  M.  Louis  Grosclaude 
IS  a  very  di.stinguished  painter.  ‘  IjOs  petites  soeurs  de  lait,'  or 
foster  sisters,  is  one  of  the  most  ])h‘asing  ])ictures  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  just  made  up  of  two  happy  children,  with  eyes  beam¬ 
ing  forth  their  perfect  health  and  joy.  Critics  growing  old  and 
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wpiiry  of  tlic  world  ivjoicc  to  Idg  rGuiiudGd  tVicrG  circ  moniGiits  in, 
whicli  IiIg  is  so  wt*ll  worth  aud  artists  at  the  lioi^ht  of 

faiiiG  iGapiii^  J'^y^  Iroiii  art  swGGtor  still  than  the  suiilcs  of 
iiifaiicv.  ‘  iTa  tireiisG  de  cartes,’  or  Fortune-teller  by  cards,  and 
‘  Les  bulles  de  savuii’ — the  Soa))-bubbles — are  very  well  done,  but 
the  subjects  aie  hackneyed,  and  artists  and  authors  never  can  be 
too  deej)ly  impressed  with  the  truth  that  freshness  is  as  important 
in  pictures,  sculptures,  and  literature  as  in  eggs.  But  the  truth 
is,  on  the  Continent,  and  partly  elsewhere,  wherever  governments 
interfere  as  promoters  of  art  by  giving  prizes,  pensions,  and 
})laces,  imitation,  alway  easier,  becomes  more  profitable  than 
invention,  and  men  capable  of  originality  fall  into  mediocrity. 

The  instinct  of  all  governments  leads  them  to  prefer  imitation 
to  invention,  because  they  live  in  routine,  and  dread  innovation. 
We  think  we  see,  by  the  way,  in  ‘  La  Fenaison’  (Auvergne),  or 
Haymaking,  by  Mademoiselle  llosa  Bonheur,  a  young  French 
|Kiint(T  of  great  promise,  an  example  of  this  malign  influence 
which  lias  taken  place  under  our  eyes.  Her  ‘  Marche  aux 
Chevaux,’  or  Horse  yiarket,  exhibited  some  years  ago,  was  an 
admirable  ])ieture  ;  the  result  of  the  study  of  reality.  It  had  the 
stamp  of  its  epoch,  and  of  life  in  Paris,  upon  it  Meanwhile  the 
imperial  government,  which  for  the  moment  holds  France  in  an 
iron  giasp,  have  been  carping  at  the  study  of  reality,  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  study  of  the  old  masters  in  writing  and  painting, 
and  this  young  lady  exhibits  this  year  a  picture  of  Hay-gathering, 
consisting  of  oxen  drawing  a  cart  laden  with  hay  and  hay¬ 
makers,  which  is  an  admirable  painting  certaiidy,  but  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  done  and  used  up  for  centuries.  The 
minister  of  state,  i\l.  Acliille  Fould,  in  obedience  to  his  imperial 
master,  directed  tlie  attention  of  wrib^rs  and  artists  in  1853  to 
the  ages  of  Peiicles  and  Leo  X.  for  the  arts,  and  Augustus 
and  Louis  Xl\  .  for  letters.  Like  almost  all  advice,  it  smacks 
iiiore  of  the  inteiest  of  the  adviser  than  of  the  advised,  and 
serves  the  interest  rather  of  the  despot  than  of  authors  and  of 
painters.  M  hen  a  government  has  such  power  as  every  French 
dicUitor  has  successfully  wielded,  it  can  crush  genius  itself  into 
niedioaity. 

^I.  Henry  Schlesinger  exhibits  several  ])aintings  which  we 
have  examined  witli  much  plea.sure.  He  is  a  native  of  Frank¬ 
fort  upon  the  Main.  ‘  Les  l^refcrences’  is  a  brilliant  jjictuie  of  a 
somewhat  fmitastic  lady  giving  sugar  to  her  favourite  parrots, 
pits,  and  lajKiogs.  ‘  La  chasse  aux  papillons,’ — or  Butteifiy-catch- 
^  bevy  of  young  ladies  in  a  garden,  some  with  parasols, 
and  some  with  grtHiii  gauze  nets,  trying  to  catch  a  little  yellow 
and  black  spotted  butteifly,  which  has  alighted  on  a  flow^er.  Tlie 
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j)icluro  would  bo  a  very  charming  one  if  the  ladies  were  less 
richly  and  more  simply  dressed,  with  some  jnotection  on  their 
heads  against  the  sun,  and  if  they  did  not  look  such  pretty  fools. 
Ihit  we  much  prefer  to  all  his  other  pictures  ‘  La  Penitente.^ 
Tliis  is  a  little  girl  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  who  is  confined  in 
an  empty  garret  on  broad  and  water,  w  ith  her  lesson  Ijook  which 
she  has  culpably  neglected.  Every  detail  in  this  picture  is 
admirably  done:  the  brown  earthenware  mug  out  of  wdiich  she 
is  to  drink  her  penitential  water,  tlie  morsel  of  dry  bread,  of 
which  she  has  munched  very  little,  and  her  repentant  face,  on 
w  hich  we  read  at  once  that  she  is  sorry  for  her  fault,  and  that 
she  will  one  day  be  a  beautiful  woman. 

(lenius  seems  to  have  been  crushed  out  of  Prussia  by  the 
Jesuitical  despotism  of  the  recent  and  the  actual  king.  We 
have  j)assed  the  juctures  and  sculptures  in  review  in  the  Prussian 
department  live  or  six  times,  mid  do  not  find  in  our  catalogue 
mure  than  one  mark  of  admiration.  This  is  opposite  a  model  in 
])laster  of  the  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin,  by 
Chretien  Rauch.  Judging  from  the  model,  we  should  deem  the 
original  monument  the  linest  in  the  w^orld.  Everybody  knows 
how  diilicult  we  have  found  it  to  honour  in  the  monumental  w^ay 
the  popular  heroes  of  this  island.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  badly 
lodged  in  an  ojicui  Gothic  tower  in  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
Roliert  Burns,  however,  is  located  in  a  Grecian  tom|)le  near  the 
Brig  o’  Bonn.  Nelson  is  mastheaded  in  Trafalgar -square. 
\\ellington  is  riding  on  horseback  on  the  top  of  a  (becian  arch 
on  Constitution  iJill,  and  doubtless  would  blush  if  he  could  at 


the  sight  of  the  Achilles  erected  in  his  honour  by  the  ladies  of 
Gri^at  Britain.  The  first  Bona[)arte  caused  three  monuments  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  hiuiself  in  Paris,  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  at  the  Barricre  de  TEtoile;  and  now 


there  is  a  fourth  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  A  strange  feeling  of 
pity  comes  over  the  observer  when  he  witnes.ses  such  numerous 


souvenirs  erected  by  a  people  in  memory  of  a  war  in  which  they 
eiidured  such  bitter  humiliations.  Th(‘  French  have  twm 


triumphal  arches,  and  their  enendes  made  two  triumphal  entries. 
The  figures  on  these  monuments  are  too  elevated  to  be  seen,  and 
too  chissical  to  be  intelligible.  Tlie  Prussian  Rauch  has  been 
more  sensilde  and  successful  in  his  monument  to  Frederick  the 


Great.  Jt  is  a  square  erection,  witli  a  ])latform  surrounding  it, 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
platform  is  occupied  by  equestrian  statues  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  associates  in  co  ins.  The  groups  are  jiicturesque,  tlie  costume 
is  true  to  the  period,  the  efJ’ects  cue  pleasing  and  surprising,  and 
best  of  all  the  figures  can  be  seen,  which  is  a  happy  result  of 
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genius  mid  of  good  sense.  e  {ipplmid  this  Prussian  production  I 

immensely.  -r  i  i  i  V 

Bavaria  has  produced  several  beautiful  landscapes.  AVe  I 

find  we  have  admired  a  moonlight  landscape  in  Norway,  by 
M.  Haude,  of  Munich,  and  the  Lake  of  Koenigsec  in  Bavaria,  by 
M.  Zimmerman.  This  last  is  full  of  the  feeling  inspired  by  the 
solitary  study  of  mountain  lakes.  We  caught  ourselves  in  a 
dreamy  contemplation  of  the  picture,  wondering  what  botanical 
and  zoological  specimens  we  would  find  by  spending  a  day  in 
the  Lake  of  Kamigsec.  It  is  doubtless  a  capital  place  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  transformations  of  batrachian  and  insect  life.  ^ 

There  are  faults  in  the  taste  of  all  nations.  We  used  to  think  j 

the  Jkitish  inferior  to  the  French  and  Belgians  in  the  charms  of  j 

grace  and  elegance,  and  guilty  beyond  all  other  nations  of  vul¬ 
garity.  The  British  we  now  deeTii  the  least  imperfect  in  regard 
to  taste  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  have  no  doubt  a 
peculiar  vulgarity  which  the  Americans  exaggerate,  and  hence 
the  saying  of  an  Austrian  lady — ‘  Oui,  les  Americains  sont 
odieux,  ils  sont  les  Anglais  exageres.'  This  vulgarity  is  a 
national  fault.  When  a  successful  digger,  in  a  shop  in  Mel-  l 

bourne,  demands  a  dress  for  his  wife,  saying,  ‘  Ma  missus  was  I 

married  in  a  cotton  gownd,  but  noo  she  shall  have  a  real  gold  ^ 

'un,'  no  om‘  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  vulgarity  of  purse-proud  t 

ostentation.  But  it  is  just  as  conspicuous  in  the  picture  painted 
by  Mr.  (Irant,  and  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  of  the 
meeting  for  the  Ascot  Hunt,  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wko  i 

have  had  themselves  drawn  in  red  coats  and  on  line  horses,  ' 

bi'cause  they  can  atfoi’d  it.  Grant,  Hayter,  Leslie,  or  Landseer, 
try  it  as  they  may,  cannot  redeem  such  pictures  from  their  in¬ 
herent  and  national  vulgarity.  Great  dignitaries,  wdio  have 
themselves  painted  in  their  orders  when  they  are  unnecessary 
lor  the  business  ol  the  scene,  place  themselves  among  the  vulgar. 
Some  of  these  personages  remind  one  of  the  German  Duke  who, 
being  disgusted  at  the  e(|uality  which  show's  itself  among  the 
bathers  in  the  mud  baths  at  Wiesbaden,  had  a  tin  case  made 
for  his  ordt*rs  that  he  never  might  bathe  wuthout  being  distin-  | 
guished  by  them.  How'ever,  if  it  is  any  comfort,  the  British 
have  plenty  ol  companions  in  vulgarity.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
surpasses  all  rivals.  Not  merely  has  she  had  portraits  painted 
ol  herselt  and  husband,  her  friends  and  children,  there  are  repre¬ 
sentations  ol  the  nurse  ol  her  daughter  in  several  costumes,  and 
an  apotheosis  ot  her  son  !  She  can  afford  it,  and  her  boy  shall 
have  an  apotheosis  on  canvas.  There  is  a  French  picture  of 
Assembly  of  184*8,  w’hich  is  a  curious  satire  in 
18.>.)  on  the  persons  w’ho  figure  in  it,  for  never  probably  did  nino 
hundred  clever  men  combine  less  common  sense.  But  they  w'cre 
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just  the  men  to  have  their  portraits  taken.  They  were  the  elect 
of  the  people,  they  made  tine  speeches,  and  they  admired 
themselves  ;  and  Prince  Napoleon,  who  presides  over  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  consents  to  the  display  of  their  likenesses  amassed  on 
canvas.  Vanity  displayed  unworthily  and  needlessly  by  the 
temj)orary  ])ossessors  of  tine  horses  and  red  coats,  or  of  blue  and 
red  ribbons  bearing  stars,  or  of  the  sashes  of  representatives,  the 
display  of  purse  or  position  unnecessarily,  is  always,  in  the 
cottage  or  the  palace,  on  the  turf  or  in  tlie  senate,  the  offensive 
thing  called  vulgarity.  To  bring  out  our  meaning  :  in  St. 
daines’s  Palace,  the  ])icture  of  Nelson  in  the  simple  costume  of 
a  captain  of  the  navy,  the  thin,  worn,  wiry,  wild,  grey,  fearless 
man,  is  a  portraiture  of  grandeur  ;  and  the  jiicture  of  George, 
Prince  Regent,  in  his  splendid  robes  and  orders,  the  fat,  puffy, 
j)oinpous,  ostentatious,  worthless  man,  is  a  jiortraiture  of 
vulgarity. 

The  vulgarity  of  a  peo])le  is  a  sign  of  deep  things  in  their 
character.  The  moneyed  vulgarity  of  England  and  tlie  United 
States  is  displayed  by  countries  in  which  a  man  is  called  ‘  good' 
according  to  his  wealth,  and  everything  is  bought  and  sold.  'J'he 
vulgarity  of  eclat  of  the  French  is  displayed  by  a  people  who 
measure  worth  by  force,  noise,  and  tomfoolery.  The  vulgarity 
of  a  (pieen  who  deities  her  boy  indicates  the  degradation  of  a 
nation  besotted  in  the  despotism  and  superstition  of  the  papacy. 

Rritish  artists  show  vulgarity  chiefly  under  the  pressure  of 
oligiudiical  intluences.  But  their  art  is,  we  fear,  to  several  of 
them,  only  a  beautiful  trade.  Sir  William  Ross  and  Mr.  Thor- 
biirn,  we  should  fancy,  must  estimate  their  worth  by  their 
annual  guineas.  The  wealthy  })ersons  whose  vanity  they  please 
ought  to  })ay  them  well,  for  they  sell  admirable  gifts  for  gold  ; 
aiul  the  sovereigns  in  their  and  the  coronets  on  the  car¬ 

riages  at  their  doors  must  be  their  pay,  and  not  the  celebrity 
given  by  critics.  They  exhibit  to  the  critic  exejuisite  likenesses ^ 
of  ])ersons  who  may  be  black,  brown,  or  fair  for  aught  he  cares  ; 
and  must  clink  their  gold  when  the  reju'esentative  of  the  puldic 
interest  pasvses  them  by  with  ])ity.  However,  it  is  oidy  just  to 
say  they  are  not  eiiualled  in  their  line  by  any  miniature  portrait 
painters  in  the  palace. 

It  is  the  desire  to  ascend  to  a  nobler  region,  doubtless,  which 
sugge.sts  the  pictures  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert,  ‘Lear  disinlieriting 
Cordelia,’  and  ‘Saint  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod.'  A  love¬ 
lier,  worthier,  or  more  graceful  portraiture  of  female  beauty, 
moral  and  ])hysical,  we  have  never  seen  than  his  delineation  of 
C/ordelia.  Conscious  only  of  the  moral  im))ossibility  in  w  hich  .slie 
is  ]»laced  of  saying  anything  but  what  she  has  said,  she  hears  lier 
disinheritance  calmly,  and  nothing  betrays  the  pang  she  suffers 
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geni..s  and  of  good  sense.  We  applmul  this  Prussian  production 

*'”Kr^  l>as  produced  several  beautiful  lan.lseapes.  AVe 
fin  have  admired  a  moonlight  landscape  m  ^or^vay,  by 

N  Bamle,  of  Munich,  and  the  Lake  of  kmmgsec  m  ba^na  by 
M  /  inerman.  This  last  is  full  of  the  feeling  inspired  by  the 
JiiiS  stu.ly  of  mountain  lakes.  We  caught  ourselves  in  a 
drcamv  contemplation  of  the  picture,  wondering  what  botanical 
ami  7(Iolo<dcal  specimens  we  would  find  by  spending  a  day  m 
Uie  r.ake  of  Kcinigscc.  It  is  doubtless  a  capital  p  ace  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  transformations  of  batrachian  and  insect  hh . 

There  arc  faults  in  the  ta.stc  of  all  nations.  M  e  used  to  t  link 
the  British  inferior  to  the  French  .and  Be  gians  in  the  chaims  of 
crace  and  elegance,  and  guilty  beyond  all  other  nations  of  uil- 
carity  'I'he  British  we  now  deem  the  least  imperfect  in  icg.ard 
fo  taste  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Ihey  have  no  doubt  a 
peculiar  vulgarity  which  the  Americans  exaggerate,  and  hence 
KrUiim  of  an  Austrian  la.ly-'Oui,  les  Aineric.ains  sent 
odieux,^  ifs  sont  les  Anglais  exageres.  Ihis  vulgarity  is  a 
national  fault.  When  a  successful  digger,  in  .•'i 
bourne,  demands  a  dre.ss  for  his  wife,  saying,  ^  .  ■■  ■  ‘■ 

married  in  a  cotton  gownd,  but  noo  she  shall  have  a  lea  g  i 
uii  ’  no  oii(‘  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  vulgarity  of  purse-proud 
ostentation.  But  it  is  just  as  conspicuous  in  the  picture  p.ainte 
\,V  Mr  (irant,  and  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterheld,  of  the 
ineetin.r  tV,r  the  Ascot  Hunt,  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  vho 
have  ha.l  themselves  dr.awn  in  red  coats  and  on  hue  horse., 
because  they  can  atlbrd  it.  Grant,  Ilayter,  Leslie  or 
trv  it  as  they  m.av,  cannot  redeem  such  pictures  from  then 
hcrent  ami  n.ational  vulgarity.  Great  digmtarics,  who  havu 
themselves  iiaiiiteil  in  their  orders  when  they  are  J 

for  the  business  of  the  scene,  place  theinselves  among  the  v  „.  • 
Some  of  the.se  personages  remind  one  of  the  German  1  ii  e  ^  , 

beim'  dis<nisted  at  the  c.piality  which  shows  itself  among  t 
bathers  iir  the  mud  baths  at  Wiesbaden,  had  a  tin  case  m.ai 
for  his  orders  that  ho  never  might  bathe 

guished  by  them.  However,  if  ‘‘t  K  ^'ly  the  Bi  us 

have  plenty  of  companions  in  vulgarity.  The  Queen  o  >  f  ■ 
surpasses  all  rivals.  Mot  merely  has  she  had  portraits  paintcil 
of  herself  and  husbaml,  her  friends  and  children,  there  are  repre- 

sent.ations  of  the  nurse  of  her  daughter  in  scver.al  costmnes,  am 

an  apotheosis  of  her  son  !  She  can  afford  it,  and  her  boy  s  . 
have  an  apotheosis  on  canvas.  There  is  a  trench  pictur 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848  which  is  a  curious  "i 

fH.i.')  on  the  persons  who  figure  in  it,  for  never  probably  diU  n 
hundred  clever  men  combine  less  common  sense.  But  ttiey  wc 
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just  the  men  to  have  their  portraits  taken.  Tliey  were  the  elect 
of  the  people,  they  made  line  speeches,  and  they  admired 
themselves  ;  and  Prince  Napoleon,  who  presides  over  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  consents  to  the  display  of  their  likenesses  amassed  on 
canvas.  Vanity  displayed  unworthily  and  needlessly  by  the 
temporary  possessors  of  line  horses  and  red  coats,  or  of  blue  and 
red  ribbons  bearing  stars,  or  of  the  sashes  of  representatives,  the 
display  of  purse  or  position  unnecessarily,  is  always,  in  the 
cottage  or  the  palace,  on  the  turf  or  in  the  senate,  the  oftensive 
thing  called  vulgarity.  To  bring  out  our  meaning  :  in  St. 
James’s  Palace,  the  jiicture  of  Nelson  in  the  simple  costume  of 
a  captain  of  tlie  navy,  the  thin,  worn,  wiry,  wild,  grey,  fearless 
man,  is  a  portraiture  of  grandeur  ;  and  the  jiicture  of  George, 
Prince  llcgent,  in  his  splendid  robes  and  orders,  the  lat,  putty, 
})oinpous,  ostentatious,  worthless  man,  is  a  portraiture  of 
vulgarity. 

The  vulgarity  of  a  peo])le  is  a  sign  of  deep  things  in  their 
character.  The  moneyed  vulgarity  of  England  and  the  LJnited 
States  is  disj)layed  by  countries  in  which  a  man  is  called  ‘  good’ 
according  to  his  wealth,  and  everything  is  bought  and  sold.  The 
vulgarity  of  eclat  of  the  French  is  displayed  by  a  people  who 
measure  worth  by  force,  noise,  and  tomfoolery.  The  vulgarity 
of  a  (jueen  who  deities  her  boy  indicates  the  degradation  of  a 
nation  besotted  in  the  despotism  and  superstition  of  the  pa))acy. 

Pritish  artists  show  vulgarity  chietly  under  tlie  pressure  of 
oligjudiical  intluences.  But  their  art  is,  we  fear,  to  several  of 
them,  only  a  beautiful  trade.  Sir  William  Ross  and  Air.  Thor- 
biirn,  we  should  fancy,  must  estimate  their  worth  by  their 
annual  guineas.  The  wealthy  persons  whose  vanity  they  please 
ought  to  ])ay  them  well,  for  they  sell  admirable  gifts  for  gold  ; 
and  the  sovereigns  in  their  and  the  coronets  on  the  car¬ 

riages  at  their  doors  must  bo  their  pay,  and  not  the  celebnty 
given  by  critics.  They  exhibit  to  the  critic  ox(|uisite  likenesses 
of  ])ersons  who  may  be  black,  brown,  or  fair  for  aught  he  cares  ; 
and  must  clink  their  gold  when  the  re])resentative  of  the  ])ublic 
interest  passes  them  by  with  pity.  However,  it  is  oidy  just  to 
say  they  are  not  eciualled  in  their  line  by  any  miniature  portrait 
painters  in  the  palace. 

It  is  the  desire  to  ascend  to  a  nobler  region,  doubtless,  which 
suggests  the  pictures  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Herbert,  ‘Lear  disinlieriting 
Cordelia,’  and  ‘Saint  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod.’  A  love¬ 
lier,  worthier,  or  more  graceful  portraiture  of  female  beauty, 
moral  and  ])hysical,  we  have  never  seen  than  his  delineation  of 
Conlelia.  Conscious  only  of  the  moral  iin])ossibility  in  which  she 
is  ])laced  of  saying  anything  but  what  she  lias  said,  slie  hears  her 
disinheritance  calmly,  and  nothing  betrays  the  pang  she  sutlers 
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when  ejected  from  the  heart  of  her  father,  but  the  convulsive 
clasp  of  her  thin  little  hands.  The  scene  is  dramatic  without 
beint;'  theatrical.  Lear  and  the  other  figures  are  less  successful, 
Mr.  Herbert  would  have  been  happier  in  the  Lear  if  he  had 
thought  more  of  the  business-like  way  in  which  men  of  a  certain 
age  express  their  injustice,  and  less  of  how  Macready  acted  the 
piirt,  or  of  how  a  llatlael  wundd  have  painted  it.  ‘John  the 
Baptist  before  Herod’  is  a  great  picture.  It  is  beyond  com¬ 
parison  the  finest  picture  on  a  sacred  subject  in  the  Exhibition. 

‘  For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  th(‘e  to 
liave  thy  brother’s  wife.’  The  words  have  just  made  Herod 
shiver  upon  his  throne,  and  Herodias  start  up  from  his  side,  her 
eyes  Hashing  assassination.  Admirably  as  this  expression  is  given, 
there  is  somethiiicr  in  it  which  makes  us  believe  it  is  drawn  from 

o 

imagination  instead  of  observation.  Mr.  Herbert  has  probably 
never  seen  it  in  n'ality.  We  have.  Circumstances  have  given 
us  opportunities  of  studying  the  expression  and  witnessing  the 
Hashes  of  the  eyes  of  tw^o  of  the  most  cruel  murderesses  in 
Europe  in  our  time — w'e  had  glimpses  of  one  of  them  at  her 
work ;  and  w'C  saw^  the  countenances  of  the  soldiery  who,  under 
General  Canrobert,  peqx'trated  the  massacre  u}>on  the  Boule¬ 
vards  of  Paris  on  the  -Ith  of  December,  1851.  Artists  who  wish 
to  see  the  Ha.sh  of  assassination,  can  have  it  at  wdll  by  rousing  a 
rattlesnake  in  any  collection  of  reptiles.  The  supercilious 
cowardice  of  Herod  is  expressively  rendered.  John  the  Baptist  is 
grand.  His  Maker  speaks  by  him.  He  know^s  as  well  tliat  he 
incurs  death  as  that  he  is  rebuking  sin.  Most  powerfully  does 
the  young,  lean,  sublime  figure  announce  the  prophet  of  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  No  man  can 
study  these  pictures  without  wi.shing  to  live  nearer  than  ever  to 
Eternal  Justice  all  his  life  after. 


Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake’s  ‘  Pilgiims  in  sight  of  Rome’  is  a  picture 
which  inspires  less  admiration  on  renewed  insp(‘ction  than  it  did 
when  it  first  appeared.  The  devotion  is  w’ell  done,  Imt  mind  is 
wanting  there.  The  attitudes  of  kneeling  and  kissing  the  ground 
comport  ill  with  the  intellectual  elevation  of  protestantism,  and 
pilgrimage  itself  is  a  sentimental  part  of  a  system  of  authority. 

Great  subjects  arc  not  needed  to  make  great  pictures.  Mr. 
M  ard,  whose  tame  rests  upon  his  ‘  Dr.  Johnson  waiting  in  the 
antechamber  ot  Lord  Chesterfield,’  has  a  couple  of  large  his¬ 
torical  pictures  in  the  Palace — ‘  The  last  sleep  of  Argyll,’  and 
‘  The  execution  of  Montrovse.’  The  head  of  Argyll  is  a  very  fine 
one.  His  tranquil  sleep  is  grand.  There  is  liistorical  truth, 
also,  in  the  gorgeous  ostentation  of  the  death  of  Montrose.  The 
dashing  fanatic  of  royalism,  unscrupulous  enough  to  allows  his 
agents  to  assassinate  Dr.  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague,  and  vain 
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enough  to  flaunt  it  from  court  to  court  on  the  continent  as  the 
hero  of  the  forlorn  hop^)  of  a  beheaded  monarchy,  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  died  characteristically  in  tine  clckhes  and  fine 
feathers.  These  ])ictm’es  have  undoubtedly  great  merits,  yet 
the  ‘  South  Sea  Bubble'  is  a  much  better  picture.  Generally 
speaking,  all  historical  and  biographical  j)ainting  is  dangerous 
for  ]>aiuters.  They  stand  ^^hen  painting  such  pictures  upon  a 
scaflblding  of  ice.  The  facts  they  assume  to  be  true,  on  some 
authority  they  trust,  may  be  proved  to  be  untrue.  Nearly  all 
the  pictiu*es  hitherto  painted,  for  example,  on  the  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  along  with  innumcralde  plays  and  novels, 
have  during  the  last  twenty  years  been  proved  to  be  illustrations 
of  falseliood.  A  Mr.  Lucy  has  had  two  pictures  admitted  into 
the  exhibition  probably  because  the  falsehoo<ls  they  illustrate 
are  acceptable  to  the  powers  that  be,  ‘  Cromwell  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  his  daughter;'  and  ‘Cromwell  taking  the  resolution  to 
refuse  the  Crown.'  Mr.  Lucy  conceives  Cromwell  to  have  been 
a  man  with  the  face  of  a  highwayman.  It  Avas  the  peculiarity, 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  Cromwell,  to  care  for  nothing  but  religious 
liberty.  Tlie  crown,  he  said,  was  a  cap  with  a  feather,  and  while 
he  had  the  cap,  he  did  not  care  for  the  feather.  As  for  kingship, 
one  of  his  first  sayings  was,  he  would  as  soon  fire  into  the  breast 
of  the  king  as  into  the  breast  of  any  other  man ;  yet  he  did  not 
mistake  his  time,  and  saw  truly  and  said  openly  tliat  something 
in  the  nature  of  kingly  government  was  necessary  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  religious  liberty.  A  more  ])reposterous  story  could  not 
be  imagined  than  to  suppose  Ids  dying  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Claypole,  rehukc^d  him.  He  was  adored  by  his  family.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  repeatedly  heard  the  last  accents  of  this  family  love 
and  praise  from  the  last  direct  descendant  of  his  eldest  son. 
Another  painter,  whose  name  we  cannot  remember,  has  a  picture 
of  the  puritan  soldiers  ])utfing  smoke  into  the  fact?  of  their  pri¬ 
soner,  Charles  1.  VV^as  there  a  man  in  the  army  who  smoked  ? 
How  long  is  it  since  common  troopers  could  afford  to  buy 
tobacco  i  The  Idstoric  romances  of  rhetorical  historians  impose 
upon  painters,  who  in  turn  convey  the  falsehoods  to  fribbles  of 
both  sexes  until  kindly  oblivion  covers  the  stories,  the  pictures, 
and  their  painters. 

Still  worse  than  these  historical  fictions  on  canvas  arc  pictures 
which  show  that  nations  glory  in  their  shame.  Spain  exerts 
her  whole  pictorial  skill  on  her  hidl-fights.  France  glories  in 
her  attemj)ts  at  conquest ;  and  if  most  of  her  painters  describe 
her  truly,  her  moral  sublime  is  brigandage.  But  the  crowning 
picture  of  this  kind  is  the  American  Healy’s  large  picture  of 
Franklin  pleading  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies  l)€fore 
Louis  XVl.  We  can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
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Bonapartists  see  this  picture,  which  records  the  treacherous 
violation  of  all  the  moralities,  and  all  the  laws  of  nations,  of 
which  the  French  under  the  Bourbons  were  guilty,  when,  while 
at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  they  supplied  the  colonists  with 
arms  and  money,  and  secured  the  success  of  their  rebellion. 
Thomas  Paine  refused  to  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  because 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 

Painters  who  paint  good  ])ortraits  of  public  personages  esta- 
blish  solid  claims  to  fame.  Photography  is  evidently  increasing 
the  truth  of  portraits.  When,  however,  a  really  good  painter 
Inus  devoted  himself  to  represent  his  subject,  he  has  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  way  photography  has  not  yet  surpassed.  Nasmyth  s 
portrait  of  Robert  Burns,  which  a  friend  of  his  said  was  exactly 
Burns  as  if  seen  through  a  reversed  telescope,  conveys  such  a 
knowledge  of  his  appearance  to  the  student  of  it,  that  he  feels 
ever  after  as  if  he  had  seen  him  somewhere.  Louis  Cranach's 
Martin  Luther,  enables  us  to  say  of  the  Reformer — ‘We  knew 
him  by  sight.*  Whoever  has  not  seen  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers, 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Signor  Lablache, 
has  only  to  study  Mr.  Carrick’s  miniatures  of  them  upon 
marble  to  feel  as  if  he  had  seen  them.  Professor  Wilson  is 
placed  on  canvas  by  Sir  Watson  Gordon  with  such  reality,  that 
an  acNjuaintance  is  reminded  by  it  of  the  last  conversation  he 
had  with  him.  He  has  the  same  look  as  when  he  had  stated 
his  oj)ini()n,  and  was  listening  to  yours.  The  Ur.  Wardlaw 
of  ^Ir.  Macnee  is  thinking,  and  looked,  as  he  is  painted,  wdieii 
]>enetrating  his  subject  w'ith  his  clear  Scottish  intelligence.  !Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  ))ainted  by  ^Ir.  Carrick  as  he  looks  wdieii 
people  try  to  look  into  him.  The  ty])e  of  a  Dumfriesshire  ])easant 
may  not  be  your  previous  conception  of  him,  yet  the  Scottish 
borderer  who  cannot  now'  give  scope  to  his  w  ild  impulses  in  a 
foray  into  Kngland,  wdiose  steel  is  a  pen,  is  the  root  of  the  man, 
and  his  styh'  is  the  Dumfriesshire  idiom  coloured  into  grotesque 
splendour  after  Goethe  and  Richter. 

Tr\ith  is  the  a  and  the  c  of  all  rules  in  art.  We  have  w’atchcd 
the  impulsive  groups  of  all  nations  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  as  surely  as  we  found  a  picture  had  the  power  of 
attracting  a  series  ot  grou])s  around  it,  we  were  certain  to  find  a 
touch  of  nature  in  it.  :\lr.  Webster’s  ‘  Game  at  Foot-ball’  has 
occasioned  ccuitinual  collections  of  spectators.  The  humours  of 
the  game  are  taithtidly  seized  and  rendered;  and  boys  are  boys 
in  I  ranee  and  Cicrmany  as  they  are  on  the  village  greens  of 
Kngland.  1  he  chceur  ol  the  village  church  is  another  picture  of 
lite  made  popular  and  })leasant  by  truth.  A  musician  might 
tell  the  amount  ot  the  knowdedge  of  music  possessed  by  each 
performer  from  the  expression  of  his  face.  Mr.  John  Phillips’s 
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‘  Presbyterian  Baptism'  lias  attracted  great  notice,  and  would 
have  been  more  admired  if  not  hung  like  Leslie's  ‘  Scene  from 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  in  a  light,  which,  in  the  height  of  the 
day,  makes  the  excessive  amount  of  white  colour  disagreeable. 
Mr.  Frank  Stone’s  ‘Last  Appeal'  and  ‘Old,  old  Story,'  have 
the  merit  and  the  suggestiveness  of  reality.  His  ‘  Remonstrance' 
is  not  so  intelligible,  or  we  have  been  too  dull  to  catch  its 
meaning  from  the  height  at  which  it  is  hung.  Study  of  art  is 
often  perversion  in  taste.  May  we  be  pardoned  for  Siiying  we 
have  derived  more  pleasure  from  Outrim’s  engraving  of  Leslie's 
‘  Rustic  Civility'  than  from  all  the  five  ex])ensive  paintings  Mr. 
Leslie  has  sent  to  the  Palace.  ‘  ITncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wad- 
man,’  however,  is  capital.  The  mental  blindness  which  prevents 
Ibicle  Toby  from  seeing  what  is  jilainly  enough  to  be  seen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  widow  is  excpiisite.  If  the  song  had  been  written  at 
the  time,  she  might  have  enlightened  him  by  singing — 

Think  wi  yorsel,  /b/y//,  wha  ye  hae  need  o’. 

Ye  may  de  warn*  than  tak  up  wi’  the  widow. 

The  Parisians  have  been  cajitivated  by  Mr.  Frith's  picture  of 
‘  Pope  courting  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Alontagu.'  It  is  itself  as 
smart  as  a  French  epigram.  An  old  gentleman,  who  fancies  wit 
will  sutiice  for  the  want  of  youth  when  soliciting  the  favour  of  a 
brilliant  young  beauty,  plays  a  ridiculous  part,  which  is  seized 
by  the  Parisians  at  a  glance.  Lady  Mary  is  flattered  and  amused 
by  his  homage.  Her  vanity  laughs  at  liim  with  delight.  Pope 
is  perspicacious  enough  to  see  he  is  ridiculous,  yet  wilful  enough 
to  resolve  to  fool  it  to  the  end.  The  picture  is  delicious  to 
Parisian  malice. 

Two  British  artists  have  produced  such  a  sensation  in  Paris,  that 
we  feel  sure  they  have  given  an  impulse  to  a  revolution  in  French 
taste.  From  this  time  henceforth  there  will  be  in  France 
emulators  of  Landseer  aiul  Mulready.  Rage  find  rapture  are  the 
opposite  terms,  ecpially  complimentary,  in  which  the  French 
speak  of  them  ;  the  artists  of  the  old  school  expressing  the  wrath 
and  the  public  the  delight.  We  have  seen  groups  of  French 
artists  with  such  envy  in  their  minute  criticisms,  that  we  have 
trembled  to  see  their  nails  flourishing  near  the  pictures,  and  they 
have  been  followed  by  groups  of  the  public  whose  eyes  have 
sparkled  with  joy  while  exclaiming,  ‘  Delicious  1'  ‘  Delicious  !' 
‘  Ah !  that  is  genius  !' 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  shows  as  much  genius  in  painting  animals 
fis  ever  any  ancient  master  did  in  delineating  sacnMl  personages. 
Landseer  loves  mountains,  animals.  Highlanders,  nature,  reality, 
truth.  Like  all  original  men,  many  persons  cannot  see  him 
when  they  look  at  him.  Landseer  is  the  Buffon  of  j)ainters  ;  and 
the  painter  with  colours  has,  we  think,  a  more  profound  zoological 
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philovsopliy  guiding  his  hand  than  had  the  painter  with  language. 
Dogs,  parrots,  monkeys^  donkeys,  and  horses  are  delineated  by 
hini  'with  a.s  much  genius  on  canvas  as  ever  was  expended  on 
their  description  on  paper.  In  his  ‘  Islay  and  Macaw'  how 
admirably  does  ho  express  the  zoological  psychology  of  the  old 
parrot  with  the  morsel  of  bread,  of  the  young  ]>aiTots  looking  for 
protection  to  their  mother,  of  the  begging  dog,  and  the  dog 
chewing  the  feather.  Insight  cannot  but  be  ideal.  This  truth 
is  still  more  obvious  in  his  ‘  Dogs  beside  a  fire.'  We  despair 
of  being  able  by  our  prosaic  words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
poetry  of  this  common-looking  little  picture.  There  is  nothing 
but  dogs  and  a  fire,  and  yet  the  picture  gives  pleasure.  ‘  The 
Tethered  Ram'  is  another  picture,  which  rewards  study  by  the 
admirable  rendering  of  the  expression  of  the  face  of  the  rain. 
The  picture  of  the  ‘Brazilian  Monkeys'  is  made  ex(]uisite  by  the 
feeling  of  reality.  The  ‘  Smithy'  consists  of  a  horse,  a  blacksmith, 
a  donkey,  and  a  dog,  and  from  its  perfect  truth  it  is  more  ideal 
than  any  picture  we  have  ever  seen  of  angels  and  virtues.  His 
‘  Hijjhland  Drovers  leaving  for  the  South'  has  been  censured 
for  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  leg  of  the  drover  with  his 
baby  in  his  arms.  It  is  nevertheless  a  physiological  fact  of  great 
value  that  similar  locomotive  machines  have  often  in  former 
days  carried  men  over  a  hundred  miles  in  four-and- twenty  hours. 
Nolnnly  who  reads  English,  and  has  not  neglected  the  print- 
sellers’  windows,  needs  any  description  of  Landseer's  pictures. 
\\  e  are  pas.'^ing  them  by  with  the  expression  of  a  remark  or  sen¬ 
timent,  and  we  are  not  describing  them.  There  are  minds  to 
whom  the  ‘Highland  Breaktast'  appears  coarse,  and  all  we  say 
iis — the  worse  for  them,  for  they  sutfbr  from  a  nasty  disease 
which  they  call  ‘  refinement,'  and  the  lacteal  system  seems  to 
them  coarse,  because  they  themselves  are  unwholesome.  ‘Jack 
en  faction'— Jack  as  sentry,  which  is  delightful  to  the  observer 
ol  London  life,  is  lo.st  upon  the  Parisians,  benightedh"  ignorant 
as  they  are  of  the  knowdedge  which  surround  the  dog’s-meat 
imui  and  his  baiTow\  The  ‘  Sanctuary'  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pictures  of  modern  times.  A  deer  distressed  by  the  hounds  takes 
to  the  w'ater,  and  disturbs  the  wild  ducks  among  the  water  flags 
and  rushes,  in  a  solitaiy  lake  among  the  mountains ;  and  the 
poor  deer  is  alone  with  the  Fear  of  Death  ! 

^Ir.  ]\Iulreadv  has  had  still  greater  success  wdth  the  French  than 
Sii  Edwin  La,ndseer.  His  pictures  are  more  appreciable.  But  we 
have  heard  I  rencli  artists  m«aintain,  in  the  teeth  of  the  catalogue 
howeyer,  that  there  were  two  :\Iulreadys.  This  is  the  compliment 
be  gains  by  j>ainting  in  bis  different  styles.  The  courage,  the 
ix^rseverance,  the  resolution  to  avoid  repeating  himself,  which 
proiluces  such  ditferent  pictures,  is  doubtless  commendable.  But 
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he  is  far  from  equally  successful  in  his  different  styles.  His 
‘  Jiathers’  is  no  doubt  a  beautiful  picture  on  a  hackneyed  subject; 

‘  Bhickheath  Park'  is  an  exquisite  little  lamlscape  ;  and  ‘  The 
Discussion  upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Whiston'  is  most  admirable, 
from  the  expression  of  the  countenances.  But  they  are  far  sur¬ 
passed  by  tlie  ‘  Butt,'  the  ‘  C^xnnon,'  the  ‘  Brother  and  Sister,' 
and  the  ‘  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.'  ‘  The  Butt,’  the  ‘  Cannon,'  and 
the  ‘  Brother  and  Sister,'  are  three  delightful  comic  pictures  from 
life.  The  boys,  in  the  ‘  Butt,'  one  of  whom  is  knuckling  a  raspberry 
into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  whose  eyes  are  shut,  gives  a  pleasure 
suj)erior  to  what  we  derived  from  the  ‘  Beggar  Boys,'  and  we  liad 
almost  said  the  ‘  Flower  Girl'  of  Murillo.  The  ])icture  of  the  boys 
tiring  a  cannon  is  full  of  reality.  ‘  Put  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,'  repre¬ 
sents  a  little  boy  put  forward  by  his  lady  rehitives  to  give  money 
to  some  gipsies  encamped  in  a  lane.  ‘The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb’ 
is  Mulready's  masterpiece.  The  wolf  is  a  ferocious  boy  about  to 
:issault  with  blows  and  kicks  a  gentle  orj)han  who  has  lost  his 
father,  who  is  returning  from  school,  and  who  clings  to  his  books 
and  avoids  the  combat,  not  from  cowardice,  but  from  respect  for 
the  position  he  is  in,  and  tlie  injunctions  of  his  mother.  A  little 
girl  has  called  the  attention  of  an  elderly  lady  to  the  scene,  whose 
dry  hand  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  teach  the  wolf  a  lesson.  No  pic¬ 
ture  we  have  ever  seen  inspires  a  similar  contempt  for  the 
insolence  of  brute  force.  Landseer’s  ‘  Sanctuary'  and  Mulready's 
‘  Wolf  and  Lamb'  may  be  cited  as  the  pictures  xvhich  best  repre¬ 
sent  the  British  School  of  Art  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

But  the  Palace  of  Industry  i  We  reply  we  have  searched  it 
for  something  to  say,  and  have  found  nothing  in  it.  The  effluvia 
ot  ])aint-pots,  the  noise  of  hammers,  and  planks  menacing  the 
head  with  knocks,  may  have  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  signs 
of  progress  it  presents.  When  it  is  finished  it  may  show  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  industrial  arts  at  present  undiscoverable. 
P»ut  while  we  write,  this  is  how  the  fact  stands;  in  November, 
LSol,  Louis  Napoleon  ])romised  the  French  an  exhibition  sur¬ 
passing  every  other,  and  he  seized  the  xvealth  and  force  of  France 
to  wield  at  will ;  and  in  June,  1855,  he  was  storming  with  rage 
in  an  unfinished  erection,  where  everything  seems  higgledy- 
])iggledy,  an  acknowledged  and  derisory  failure. 
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A  RT.  II. —  The  Hero's  Canticle^  and  other  Foems,  lly  Robert  Fletelur. 

Jackson  &  WalforJ. 

2.  Within  and  Without :  a  Dramatic  Foem.  Ry  George  MacDonald. 

Longman  &  Co. 

No  feature  in  the  present  revival  of  poetry  is  more  cheering  than 
its  obvious  aim  to  deal  with  man  primarily  in  his  connexion  with 
the  SOURCE  of  all  being,  and  to  find  in  this  first  great  relation 
the  key  to  his  collateral  ones  with  his  fellows  and  with  the  world 
of  circumstance.  This  aim  is  distinctly  revealed  througliout 
!Mr.  Fletcher’s  volume,  and  even  where  he  treats  of  humanity  in 
its  social  and  political  aspects  rather  than  in  such  as  are  directly 
religiou.s,  it  is  evident  that  the  faith  of  the  Christian  has  ennoblei 
and  in.spired  the  feelings  of  the  citizen. 

8o  much  for  the  spirit  of  his  book.  As  to  its  poetry,  it  is  the 
author’s  own  fault  if  there  be  two  opinions  about  it.  That  he 
possesses  imagination,  and  a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  both  moral 
and  material,  we  have  abundant  })roof.  But  his  defects  are 
serious.  His  verse — sometimes  melodious — is  often  rude  and 
unmet rical.  The  poet  seems  to  think  all  vehicles  equally  suitable 
that  will  transport  us  into  the  region  of  his  fancy.  For  our  part, 
we  confess  to  a  choice  in  the  matter.  Whatever  the  beauty  of 
the  ideal  landscape,  we  would  rather  not  jolt  through  it.  We 
d(*clinc  to  feast  our  eyes  at  the  risk  of  dislocation,  and  reject  all 
overtures  for  an  excursion  through  Tempo,  if  Pegasus  is  to  be 
harnessi‘d  to  a  cart.  Mr.  Fletcher  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his 
metre  is  accentual  not  syllabic;  but  wo  put  it  to  him  whether 
by  either  proce.ss  the  dew  of  melody  can  be  exhaled  from  such 
flinty  lines  as  these  I 

‘  Thoy  made  the  tyrants  feel  in  s])ite  of  all  their  steel. 

They  pre})ared  lor  a  kingdom  called  man’s  common-weal.’ 

‘  Of  Fgypt  and  the  ballling  Turk, 

Of  all  his  king-making  and  unmaking  work.* 

‘  And  we  mourn  as  he  mourin'd  for  Peel, 

No  two  such  servants  ever  served  this  eommon-wcal.* 

Nor  is  it  simply  in  the  frequent  harshness  of  his  verse  that  the 
random  impidses  of  our  author  are  apparent.  In  many  cases  he 
passes  from  emotion  to  emotion,  from  assumption  to  conclusion, 
without  indicating  that  plain  path  of  logical  sequence  upon  wdiich 
the  reader  must  travel,  even  it  the  poet  can  dispense  with  it.  It 
should  be  unnecessary  now  to  state  that  Reason— although 
operating  in  a  higher  sphere,  arrayed  in  a  fairer  garb,  and 
directed  by  a  nobler  inqmlse  in  the  world  of  Imagination  than  in 
that  ot  Fact — is  as  essential  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter,  h 
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Mr.  Fletcher’s  neglect  of  the  faculty  arise  from  accident  or  care- 
lessnt‘ss,  a  warning  will  suthce  ;  but  if  it  be  another  assertion  of 
a  heresy  increasing,  we  fear,  amongst  our  new  poets — that  they 
are  to  be  understood  only  by  ‘chosen’  readers,  and  through  the 
medium  of  mystic  afhnities  which  scorn  the  common  methods 
of  intellectual  appeal — no  rebuke  can  be  too  strong.  If  it  be 
true  that  no  very  great  poetry  w;\s  ever  immediately  popular — 
at  leiist  not  for  its  best  (pialities — and  that  the  general  mind  can 
but  gradually  rise  to  the  true  estimate  of  noble  works,  it  must 
still  be  held  that  the  very  existence  of  the  difficulty  demands  the 
aid  that  should  meet  it.  The  speaker  who  feels  that  the  world 
is  a  tyro  in  his  language,  should  at  all  events  in'onounce  it  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  take  care  that,  where  his  clearest  utterance  of  the 
imaginative  tongue  may  be  mistaken,  he  do  not  complicate  the 
hardship  by  adopting  its  rarest  dialect.  In  some  (piarters  it 
would  se(‘m  fast  growing  into  a  creed,  that  plain  motive  ami 
lucid  develoj>ment  rob  art  of  its  dignity.  The  bards  of  old  spoke 
to  nations.  The  seers  of  our  day  eschew  the  crowd.  Their  mis¬ 
sion  th(‘y  hold  to  be  esoteric.  They  appeal  to  the  initiated,  and 
are  to  be  interpreted  only  by  a  sort  of  free-masonic  sympathy. 
’I'liey  are  as  mysterious  as  a  Cabinet,  and  transact  the  diplomacy 
of  Parnassus  amongst  themselves.  They  write  intellectual 
cipher,  and  feel  that  they  have  secrets.  Unfortunately  the 
world  is  apt  to  feel  so  too,  and  with  a  well-bred  irony  declines  to 
pry  into  them. 

ihit  every  critical  abatement  made  from  Mr.  Fletcher’s  poetry, 
we  must  admit  a  large  residue  of  undoubted  beauty.  The  lead¬ 
ing  poem  in  this  volume,  the  ‘  Hero’s  Canticle,’  is  divideil  into 
two  parts,  and  narrates,  with  })ictures(]ue  vigour  and  conciseness, 
the  princij)al  evauits  in  the  Great  Duke’s  career;  including, 
moreover,  the  French  llevolution,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  general  state  of  Furoj)e  at  the  period.  The  narrative 
is  at  once  relieved  .and  applied  by  many  j)regnant  reflections 
to  which  it  gives  birth.  These  touch  chiefly  upon  t!)C  world’s 
])rovidential  government  generally  ;  the  ju'oofs  of  it  in  s])ecial 
instances  like  that  of  Wellington  ;  the  subordin.ation  of  strife 
and  wrong  to  hum.an  progre.ss,  and  the  .advent  of  that  better 
kingdom  for  which  the  wrath  of  man  m.ay  indeed  prep.are,  but 
which  it  can  never  establish.  What  life,  picture,  and  music,  Mr. 
Fletcher  can  give  to  his  verse  when  he  pleases,  m.ay  be  learned 
from  the  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  lament  of 
India. 

The  Warrior’s  hand  is  coM — 

’Tis  now  no  more  than  coinnion  mould : 

ilis  e.agle  eye  no  more  shall  see 

Each  meteor-stream  unfold. 
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As  in  his  fervid  youth,  so  wise  and  bold, 

He  helped  to  plant  it  on  the  Hold 
Of  Tippoo  on  the  Cavery! 

While  from  the  Thousand  Garrisons 
Of  that  indomitable  Host, 

From  Sea  to  Sea,  and  Coast  to  Coast, 

Boom  o’er  these  lleiilms,  the  Minute-guns — 

And  with  mutlled  Drums, 

The  Music  comes 

From  Trumpets,  Gongs,  and  Clarions — 

Sad  and  slow  as  the  Tidal  How, 

Wlien  Bengal’s  Waves  by  Midnight 
And  the  Moon  mixeth  her  pale  beams  so, 

With  the  ruby  wrecks  of  the  red  Sun’s  glow, 

That  tlie  sleeping  darkness  wakes. 

And  as  one  Surge  of  light  outbreaks, — 

The  while  its  mighty  breast  upheaving. 

Mounts  to  the  Glory  it  is  receiving; 

Such  Glory  is  there  in  Their  grieving! 

And  Hearts  full  of  the  Warrior’s  glow, 

AVith  a  rush  and  a  burst  of  proudest  woe. 

Bow,  only  where  all  must  bt)w ! — pp.  12,  13. 

The  second  division  of  this  poem,  suggested  by  the  events  of 
the  first,  is  a  sort  of  moral  upon  the  mystery  of  death  ;  upon  the 
transiency  of  all  individual  greatness,  as  contrasted  with  the 
permanence  of  Nature  and  the  stereotyped  forms  of  life ;  and 
upon  the  faith  which  by  unveiling  the  future  explains  the  pre¬ 
sent.  AVe  do  not  know  that  the  pathos  and  the  awe  which 
belong  to  man’s  finite  condition  have  ever  found  a  nobler  or 
more  grapliic  expression  than  in  the  lines  which  succeed.  Alan, 
begirt  by  the  infinite  and  unseen,  treads  for  a  brief  while  this 
mortal  stage,  enacts  deeds  or  utters  w^ords  which  change  the 
fate  or  thrill  tlie  hearts  of  his  kind,  makes  himself  a  centre  for 
homage,  devotion,  and  wdld  love,  and  with  the  plaudits  of  the 
world  in  his  ear,  with  its  passionate  desires  twined  round  him — 
fades  from  the  scene.  From  this  i^oint  of  view,  and  measured  by 
bis  ciipacities  and  aims,  what  so  idle  as  the  life  of  man  1  He 
passes — the  greatest  of  his  hour, — another  succeeds,  and  the 
same  pageant  goes  on.  Again,  and  for  ever,  ‘  the  thing  that 
hath  been  shall  be.’ 

The  Bal>o  leaps  on  its  Mother’s  knee, 

The  Bride  she  conies  from  Church, 

The  Bells  ring  in  the  Sanctuary, 

The  Corpse  waits  in  the  Porch : 

The  Ship  sails,  with  A’enturers  strong, 

The  Miller  tends  his  Mill, 

I’he  Courts  are  full  of  Bight  and  AA^rong, 

The  Streets  are  crowded  still ; 
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The  Lover  clasj)s  liis  own  True-love, 

'riie  Courtier  fawns  and  hates, — 

The  Fatherless  must  look  above, 

The  Pauper  haunts  our  Gates: 

The  IVoples  of  all  Climes  kiss  rods, 

The  Captains'  Swords  are  red, 

Tlie  Slave  is  east  off  hv  the  Gods, 

The  Sparrow  still  is  fed : 

The  ^lerehants  buy,  the  ^Merehants  sell, 

'fhe  Weaver  plies  his  Loom, 

The  World  <»oetli  well  to  tlie  j)assing  bell. 

And  will  to  the  day  of  doom 

And  so  r(‘ply — were  the  Mother-sky 
'Po  lose  eaeh  Daughter-Star, — 

For  still  we  sigh,  all  who  live  die, 

And  the  Worms  our  brethren  are! — pp.  55,  50. 

Nor  is  ^Ir.  Fletcher  less  happy  in  the  solution  of  his  problem 
than  in  the  statement  of  it  He  finely  urges  that  it  is  not  from 
man  s  sense  of  himself,  but  from  his  sense  of  God,  that  human 
destiny  must  be  descried.  There  are  points  of  the  ensuing 
argument  that  touch  the  sublime. 

W  hy  out  of  every  glorious  thing 
Should  wo  make  gloomy  fancies  spring. 

Fill  Flowers  with  blight,  and  Suns  with  Night, 

And,  in  the  Hosoni  of  Del 

Plant  Doubts,  sow  Fears,  and  reap  Despite? 

Why,  placed  in  this  engirdling  scene. 

The  twin-Kternities  between, 

Pefuse  to  gather  as  we  may. 

The  golden  moments  of  our  stay,  ' 

And  unwinged  make  a  winged  way  ? 

W  ho  with  this  green  Farth  at  his  feet, 

While  o’er  his  head  Heaven’s  Arches  meet. 

Would  fail,  his  own  Heart  to  present 
To  mirror  this  lair  Firmament, 

I’he  landscape  round,  and  concave  sweeps. 

In  its  own  deepest  loving  deeps. 

This  visible  inheritance  1 

’Tis  ours  to  measure  this  expanse, 

Not  by  our  insignificance. 

Hut  by  His  muniticence  : 

For  all  this  glory  overllowing. 

Is  for  thy  loving  and  thy  knowing — 

Far  such  and  so  (jrcat  is  the  Trust 
i)f  Life,  Thou  Atom  of  tjuick  Dust, 

That  all  UkaCs  seen,  see  ms  for  thy  seeiny. 

And  all  that  is,  seems  for  thy  lieiny  ! 
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For  Man  !  Worlds  made  and  shown  for  him  ! 

As  if  there  were  no  shining  ones^ 

Angtd,  Cherub,  and  Seraphim, 

More  eountless  than  the  countless  Suns, 

Flocking  unseen  Empyreans  ! 

Yes !  Walk  tliis  Karth,  salute  these  skies, 

Ami  listen  to  their  harmonies,— 

For  Thou  I’or  Them,  ami  They  lor  Thee, 

Ami  All  lor  Him,  is  Love’s  mystery ! 

Like  as  a  llricle  taketh  rieh  Dowers, 

So  comes  to  us  this  Life  of  ours. 

Ami  we  take  Worlds!  This  Earth,  yon  Heaven, 

Dy  our  one  Maker  both  are  jj^iven ! 

Faeh  One  of  11  is  partaketh  oi'  All, 

()mni}>otenec  is  inelfahle! 

For  verily  in  this  Iteality 
Of  (Jod’s  World-revelations, 

Standeth  Man’s  Individualitv, 

(’reated  for  (’reations — 

Each  hy  his  loviiiij^  Ideality 

Workiiu^  out  great  Probations, — 

Dy  slow  degrees,  compiering  each  sphere 
Of  Being,  in  great  Joy  and  Fear! 

For  may  we  not  each  say  J,  and  may  we  not  each  say  Mine, 

And  thus  we  dare  to  faee  the  Stars,  and  breast  the  gold  sunshine. 

And  thus  how  dauntless  walk  we  each  the  wondrous  vale  of  Time, 
And  j)luek  the  jdenteous  way-side  Fruit,  and  weave  the  Flowers 
sublime. — pp.  (51-07. 


Wo  have  (juoted  so  largely  from  this  first  and  best  poem  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  s,  that  we  have  no  space  for  further  examples.  His 
‘Dirge  tor  the  (heat  Sea-Captain,’  though  patriotic  and  ardent, 
cannot  be  compared  with  his  tribute  to  the  illustrious  Soldier. 
A\  e  may  mention,  however,  with  approval,  the  ‘  Sunset  Trilogy’ — 
for  its  inoral  suggestiveness  and  beauty  of  description  ;  the 
‘  Impiest — for  its  solemnity  of  tone  and  force  of  appeal;  and 
‘  Heaven  Lost — as  being  a  study — and  by  no  means  an  unsuc- 
cesstid  one — alter  Milton.  Every  jnige  in  the  present  volume 
shows  the  jiresence  ot  imaginative  gifts  ;  while — \ve  are  bound 
to  add  many  pages  show  how  little  those  gifts  have  been 
fostiTod.  Mr.  hleteheris  an  uncertain  but  genuine  poet,  and 
he  Inis  the  power  at  a  tuture  time  to  turn  our  verdict,  already 
giimi  without  doubt — into  a  verdict  without  qualification. 

Ihe  name  of  Mr.  MacDonald  is  that  of  a  new  a.s})irant  in 
Poetry,  and,  probably,  also  that  of  a  young  man.  Yet,  we 
heuitily  admire  his  volume,  and  are  disposed  to  say  so  in  emphatic 
terms.  Irue,  our  triend  Platitude — that  veteran  critic — remon¬ 
strates  against  the  imprudence,  and  tells  us  that  admiration  at 
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first  sight  is  no  less  indiscreet  than  love  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  We  should  wait — so  Platitude  urges — to  see  what  our 
tyro  will  turn  out.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  of  him  when  we  have  cautiously  ascertained  that  of  the 
public.  Besides  which — adds  our  friend — enthusiasm  for  a 
bej^inuer  is  a  sentiment  which  no  critic  should  evince  who  would 
be  thought  to  live  on  terms  of  easy  fiimiliarity  with  the  ancient 
models  of  literature,  or  with  the  works  of  its  living  masters. 
Willing  to  give  a  lesson  from  social  life,  Platitude  bids  us  observe 
the  career  of  Shuftleton. 

Shutiieton,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  oracle  of  Court 
circles.  He  stole  into  them  ;  originally  a  }Hirvenu,  but  a 
blushing  one.  The  excess  of  his  bashfnlness  atoned  for  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  his  entree^  and  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  by 
owning  himself  unworthy  of  it.  What  could  the  grateful 
creature  do  but  repay  toleration  by  homage  ?  He  knew  the 
traditions  of  every  old  Norman  house,  all  the  quarterings  on  its 
shields,  and  could  unravel  all  the  twisted  threads  of  its 
genealogie.^.  The  current  ])eers  of  old  lines  saw  in  Shuttleton  the 
mirror  of  their  glories.  He  that  was  at  first  suffered,  became  in 
time  desired,  and  finally,  required.  Shuffieton  is  now  a  necessity 
of  the  vleiUc  nohlesse,  a  distinct  part  of  that  institution.  But  mark 
him  when  a  novus  homo  enters — how  careless,  how  accidental  is 
his  greeting.  He  allows  him  a  finger,  but  he  does  allow  it,  for  the 
new  comer  may  one  day  wear  stars,  and  his  newness  be  forgotten 
even  as  Shuffieton’s  own.  ‘  Are  you  wise,  young  critic  V — says 
onr  Mentor — ‘  behold  your  model  I  For  you,  too,  there  are  old 
feudal  houses  to  propitiate — the  men  of  acknowledged  genius, 
who  years  back  wore  their  spurs  (ay,  spite  of  your  foregoers, 
Platitude),  and  of  whose  chaplets,  long  ago  decreed,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  admire  the  verdure.  But  for  this  young  Bard, 
whom  Heaven  sent  yesterday — this  fresh  miracle  attesting  its 
power — what  welcome  for  him  i  Pray  you  a  finger  only.  No  iicw 
hero  is  one  to  his  valet :  can  any  new  poet  be  one  to  his  critic 

We  woidd  not  be  lavish  in  awarding  the  honours  of  genius, 
nor  make  intellectual  crowns  as  cheap  as  knighthoods.  Neverthe- 
le.ss,  if  a  claim  be  proved,  we  see  not — .sjiite  of  Platitude — how 
it  can  fairly  be  ignored.  Wo  shall  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mac 
Donald’s  dramatic  poem,  called  ‘  Within  and  Without’ — this  book 
of  anew  man — discloses  such  high  (pialities  of  thought  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  such  fair  auguries  of  coming  fame,  that  we  would  advise 
Platitude,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  to  allow  him  ttvo  fingers. 

We  are  conscious,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  MacDonald  has  rather 
proved  himself  to  be  a  poet  than  his  work  to  be  a  great  poem — 
great,  w^e  mean,  in  the  sense  of  a  noble  design  powerfully  and 
clearly  worked  out. 
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The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  soul  which — famished 
amidst  the  routine  and  cei-emony  of  the  Romish  Church— seeks 
to  know  God  on  its  own  account,  and  to  commune  with  Him 
through  living  experience,  rather  than  through  dead  traditions.  To 
realize  the  Divine  paternity,  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  Providence, 
to  have  the  bathing  suggestions  of  inward  doubt  and  of  life's 
external  problems  answered  by  some  special  illumination,  and 
thus  to  walk  through  time  by  a  light  reflected  from  eternity, — 
such  are  the  yearnings  which  possess  the  hero  of  this  book  at  its 
opening.  The  moral  of  the  poet  runs — that  a  consciousness  of 
the  All-Good  being  granted,  the  deeper  knowledge  of  Himself 
and  of  his  workings  must  be  gained  through  love;  that  He  who 
cannot  be  found  out  by  searchinfj,  will  manifest  Himself  to  the 
lowly  and  to  the  pure  in  heart.  These  are  they  that  shall 
8€e  God.  Likeness  to  His  nature  is  the  condition  through  which 
W'c  gain  insight  into  His  j)lan.  One  line  from  Mr.  MacDonalds 
book  suggests  its  argument — 

‘  When  unlike  (Jod,  how  can  we  hear  Ills  words 

The  truth,  then,  which  this  poem  seeks  to  express  wears  no 
as|)ect  of  novelty.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  axiom  of  revelation 
echoed  by  every  heart  into  which  the  faith  that  w'orks  by  love 
has  entered.  But  to  incarnate  this  sacred  truism  in  the  story  of 
a  human  s[)irit,  to  array  it  in  forms  of  imaginative  beauty,  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  heart  by  some  pathetic  crisis  in  man’s  daily 
struggle — is  a  task  in  which  poetic  genius  may  well  find  scope 
and  re>vard.  To  a  certain  extent  this  task  has  been  accomplished 
by  Mr.  MacDonald.  The  character  of  his  hero,  Julian,  is  pro¬ 
foundly  conceived.  In  the  Italian  nobleman,  impassioned  and 
sensitive,  yet  earnest,  truthful,  and  self-devoted — we  have  finely 
portrayed  both  the  motives  and  feelings  that  belong  to  the 
Christian  ideal,  and  those  brief  flashes  of  self-will,  which,  like 
the  fitful  watch-fires  of  a  routed  foe,  mark  the  arena  of  a  past 
struggle — it  may  be  of  a  lingering  danger.  The  fault  of  the 
book  is,  that  its  leading  idea  w\ants  force  and  simplicity  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  stages  of  development  are  not  sufficiently  marked, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  poem — professedly  a  dramatic  one — 
instead  of  l^ing  evolved  by  the  inter-action  of  character  and 
event,  is  chiefly  conveyed  through  the  soliloquies  of  the  hero. 
Those  new  perceptions  which  show  the  growth  of  his  character 
are  eloquently  told  at  various  points  of  the  story,  but  seldom 
ap|>ear  to  flow  out  of  it.  ^^"e  see  the  result,  but  not  the  process. 
\\  e  have  glowing  announcement  where  we  wdsh  to  trace  inevi¬ 
table  consetpience, — a  philosophy  reasoned  rather  than  exhibited, 
a  sermon  instead  of  a  (Irama. 

\et  so  lofty  is  the  teaching  that  pervades  this  series  of  niedi- 
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tAtions,  so  informed  is  the  writer’s  style  with  subtle  thought  and 
delicate  fancy,  that  if  he  have  not  ransomed  all  the  hostages 
which  a  high  poetic  design  gives  to  imagination,  we  may  at  least 
accept  his  poem  as  a  rich  instalment  of  the  debt.  That  he  has  a 
natural  dramatic  fiiculty  only  needing  culture,  is  sufficiently 
proved  at  the  opening  of  the  poem.  Here  the  characterization 
is  excellent.  Julian,  the  earnest  truth-seeker,  wrestles  in  his 
lonely  cell  with  agonizing  doubt,  to  the  end  that  ‘  haply  he  may 
find  God/  Stejdien,  the  sleek  orthodox  monk,  assured  in  his 
routine  theology  and  glib  at  dogma,  denounces  the  heresy  of 
doubt  over  his  salad ;  while  Robert,  a  third  monk,  vacillates 
between  the  impulses  of  a  sincere  nature  and  the  veto  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Julian,  being  in  danger  from  a  charge  of  heresy,  Robert 
aids  his  escape  from  the  convent.  The  strife  that  ensues  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  shows  no  common  analyser  of  character  and 
motive  : — 

Jiohrrf.  One  comfort  is,  he’s  far  away  by  this. 
lVrha})s  this  comfort  is  my  deepest  sin. 

Wlu‘re  shall  I  liiul  a  daysman  in  this  strife 
Hetween  my  heart  and  holy  Church’s  words  ? 

Is  not  the  law  of  kindness  from  God’s  finger. 

Yea,  from  His  heart,  on  mine?  But  then  we  must 
Deny  ourselves;  and  imjiulses  must  yield, 

Be  subject  to  the  written  law  of  words ; 

Impulses  made,  made  strong,  that  we  might  have 
Within  the  temjile’s  court  live  things  to  bring 
And  slay  upon  His  altar;  that  we  may. 

By  this  hard  penance  of  the  heart  and  soul, 

Become  the  slaves  of  C’hrist. — I  have  done  wronj;  ; 

I  ought  not  to  have  let  poor  .Julian  go. 

And  yet  that  light  upon  the  floor  says,  yes — 

Christ  would  have  let  him  go.  It  seemed  a  good. 

Yes,  self-denying  deed,  to  risk  my  life 

That  he  might  be  in  peace.  Still  up  and  down 

The  balance  goes,  a  good  in  either  scale ; 

Two  angels  giving  each  to  each  the  lie. 

And  none  to  part  them  or  decide  the  question. 

But  still  the  irords  seem  to  come  heaviest 
epon  my  conscience  as  that  scale  descends: 

But  that  may  be  because  they  hurt  me  more, 

Being  rough  strangers  in  the  feelings’  home. 

Would  God  forbid  us  to  do  what  is  right, 

Kven  for  His  sake?  But  then  .Julian’s  life 
Belonged  to  God  ;  He  could  do  as  He  pleased. 

1  am  bewilderi'd.  ’T’is  as  God  and  God 

Commanded  difterent  things  in  different  tones. — pp.  25,  2G. 

For  our  purjiose  the  plot  of  this  book  needs  but  an  occasional 
reference.  We  prefer  directing  our  readers  to  some  of  tho.se 
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lessons,  which,  fis  we  htiv'o  suid,  enn  too  easily  he  detached  from 
the  story.  Here  is  one  involving  the  poet's  main  idea,  while 
touchinj;  on  the  use  of  sorrow' ; — 

()  (Jod,  1  thank  thee  for  the  friendly  eye, 

That  oit  hath  opened  on  me  these  live  years ; 

Thank  thet*  for  those  enlightenings  of  my  sjiirit, 

Tliat  let  me  know  thy  thought  was  towards  me, 

As  moments  fore-enjoyed  from  future  years. 

Telling  what  eoiiverse  1  should  hold  with  God. 

1  thank  thee  for  the  sorrow  and  the  care, 

Throuirh  which  they  gleamed,  bright  phosphorescent  sparks 
Crushed  from  the  troubled  waters,  borne  on  which 
Through  mist  and  dark  iiiv  soul  draws  nigh  to  thee. 

Five  years  ago,  1  prayed  in  agony 

That  thou  wouldst  speak  to  me.  Thou  wouldst  noCthen, 

With  that  close  spee(?h  1  craved  so  hungrily. 

Thy  inmost  speech  is  heart  embracing  heart ; 

And  thou  wert  all  the  time  iiistructing  me 
To  know  the  language  of  thy  inmost  sjieech. 

1  thought  thou  didst  refuse,  when  every  hour 
^fhou  spakest  every  word  my  heart  could  lu‘ar. 

Though  oft  1  did  not  know  it  was  thv  voice. 

My  prayer  arose  from  lonely  wastes  of  soul ; 

As  if  a  world  far-olf  in  dejiths  of  space. 

Chaotic,  had  imiilorcd  that  it  miglit  shine 

Straightway  in  sunlight  as  the  morning  star. —  pp.  71,  72. 

A  Christ ina.s  musing  tells  what  needs  in  man's  very  being  call 
aloud  for  a  divine  incarnation, — how'  until  ^the  Word  was  made 
tlt‘sh  and  dwelt  amongst  us’  in  visible  love,  all  other  utterances  of 
Cod  were  misaj)prehended. 

J.et  those  with  whom  age  is  the  blight,  not  the  maturity  of 
youth,  those  who  deny  the  beauty  for  which  they  have  lost  the 
sense,  lay  to  heart  the  follow  ing  : — 


1  he  Lovely  is  the  True.  The  Ileautiful 
Is  what  God  made.  Men  from  whose  narrow'  bosoms 
1  he  grt‘at  child-heart  has  w  ithered,  backwards  look 
lo  their  first-love,  and  laugh,  and  call  it  folly, 

A  mere  delusion  to  which  youth  is  subject. 

As  childhood  to  diseases.  Thev  know'  better. 

And  jiroud  of  their  (halving,  tell  the  youth. 

On  whom  this  wonderment  of  being  shines, 

1  hat  will  be  ovi  r  with  him  by  and  bv: 

‘  I  was  so  when  a  boy — look  at  me  now'.’ 

^outh,  be  not  one  ot  them,  but  love  thv  love. 

So  with  all  woi*shi])  for  the  high  and  good. 

And  pure  and  beantitnl.  These  men  are  wiser! 

heir  god,  Kxjna'ience,  but  their  ow'ii  decay  ; 

1  heir  wisdom  but  the  grey  hairs  gathered  on  them. 
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Yea,  some  will  mourn  and  sin^  about  their  loss, 

And  for  the  sake  of  sweet  sounds  cherish  it, 

Nor  yet  believe  that  it  was  more  than  seemim^. 

The  man  in  whom  the  child’s  heart  hath  not  died, 

But  grown  into  the  man’s,  still  loves  the  Bast ; 

Believes  in  all  its  beauty  ;  knows  the  hours 
Will  dissipatt?  the  mist ;  and  when  this  day 
Has  laid  its  stone  upon  the  monument, 

A  morning  light  will  break  one  morn,  and  draw 

'fhe  hidden  glories  of  a  thousand  hues 

Out  from  the  crystal  depths,  and  ruby-spots. 

And  sapphire  veins,  unseen,  unknown  before. 

Bar  in  the  future  lies  his  refuge.  Time 
Is  Hod’s,  and  all  its  miracles  are  his ; 

And  in  the  Future  he  o’ertakes  the  Bast, 

Which  was  a  ])ro])heey  of  times  to  come  ;  • 

Where  lie  great  tlashing  stars,  such  as  shone  out 
In  childhood’s  laughing  heaven  ;  the  wonderment 
With  which  the  sun  went  down  and  moon  arose; 

The  joy  with  which  the  meadows  oj)ened  out 
Their  daisies  to  the  warming  sun  of  Spring ; 

Ami  so,  to  reach  it,  climbs  the  ])resent  slope 
Of  each  day’s  duty — here  he  would  not  rest — 

IMieving  that  the  glory  still  is  near. 

Though  o’er  its  face  a  covering  is  spread. 

As  o’er  the  bride’s  dear  face  the  bridal  veil : 

He  knows  the  beauty  radiant  beneath. 

Till  faith  dies  into  sight,  the  elomly  veil 
^lelteth  away  pierced  through  with  inward  light ; 

And  the  man  knows  (jod  never  mocked  a  man 

With  beauty  meant  to  die  and  make  no  sign. — pp.  08-100. 

The  above  is  somewhat  diffuse,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  as  yet 
lacks  the  power  to  condense  the  rays  of  thought  into  a  focus,  and 
to  charge  one  or  two  pregnant  lines  with  the  whole  life  of  an 
emotion ;  but  his  high  and  tender  philosophy,  his  wealth  of 
fancy,  and  grace  of  manner,  are  beyond  dispute. 

The  total  interest  of  the  poem  as  a  story  consists  in  the 
apparent  estrangement  which  comes  between  Julian  and  Lilia, 
his  wife,  and  the  part  which  Lily,  their  child,  plays  between  the 
two.  In  Lilia  the  author  luis  depicted  the  southern  heart,  with 
its  sensuous  thirst  for  love  and  beauty.  In  Julian  (with  whose 
Italian  blood  mingles  that  of  CJermany),  we  have  with  the 
fervour  of  the  south  the  devout,  speculative,  and  somewhat  mys¬ 
tical  intellect  of  the  north.  The  wife  fails  to  apprehend  the 
husbands  aspirations,  and  fears  that  he  must  (h*spise  her.  The 
husband  can  find  no  charm  in  the  fair  but  transient  ends  for 
which  his  wife  exists.  He  brings  her  no  joy,  and  fears  that  ho 
repels  her.  And  yet,  withal,  each  is  possessed  by  an  intense  but 
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hidden  love  for  the  otlier.  This  interest,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very 
similar  (doubtless  by  mere  coincidence)  to  that  between  Amy 
and  her  husband  in  ‘  Balder.'  Nor  is  the  following  exam])le,  in 
which  Lilia  mourns  the  moral  distance  between  Julian  and 
lierself,  unlike  those  noble  lyrics  which  Mr.  Dobell  has  endowed 
with  such  psychological  instinct,  and  with  forms  of  natural 
beauty  that  claim  no  second  place  in  the  whole  gallery  of  poetic 
description  : — 

‘  ()  will  thine  eyes  shine  ahvays,  love,  as  now  ? 

And  will  thy  li])s  lor  aye  be  sweetly  curved 
Said  iny  sonjj^,  llowing  unrhynied  from  my  heart. 

‘  And  will  tliy  forehea<l,  ever,  sunlike,  bend. 

And  suck  my  soul  in  vajmurs  up  to  thee  ? 

All,  love !  I  n(‘ed  love,  lK‘auty,  and  sweet  odours  ; 

Thou  livest  in  the  hoary  mountains  ;  I 
In  the  warm  valley,  with  the  the  lily  pale 
Shadowed  with  mountains  and  its  own  green  leaves  ; 

Where  odours  are  the  sole  invisible  clouds 
Making  the  heart  wtvp  for  delieiousness. 

Will  thv  eternal  mountain  alwavs  bear 

%  % 

Blue  llowers  upspringing  at  the  glacier’s  foot  ? 

Alas  1  1  tear  the  storms,  the  blinding  snow. 

The  vapours  which  thou  gatherest  round  thy  head. 
Wherewith  thou  shuttest  up  thy  chamber-door. 

And  goest  from  me  into  loneliness.’ 

Ah  me,  my  song!  it  is  a  song  no  more! 
lh‘  is  alone  amidst  his  windy  rocks  ; 

I  wandering  on  a  low  and  dreary  plain!— pp.  83,  81. 

Frenzied  with  doubts  of  her  husbands  love,  Lilia  for  a 
moment  gives  ear  to  the  idolizing  passion  of  a  certain  Lord 
Seaford.  Remorse,  ere  too  late,  rescues  her  from  dishonour, 
though  not  from  the  imputation  of  it.  Slander  is  busy  with  her 
name,  and  at  last  reaches  Julian.  There  is  a  fierce  struggle  in 
his  breast ;  yet  he  forgets  not  who  said,  ‘  The  whole  need  not  a 
phvsician,  but  they  that  are  sick,'  and  with  the  divine  impulse  of 
a  Christians  heart  he  yearns  to  the  fallen  one  (as  he  believes 
her)  on  accomit  oj  her  Jail.  We  must  make  room  for  part  of  his 
lament.  The  pathos  of  the  lines  quoted  in  italics  needs  no 
comment : — 

O  my  poor  Lilia !  my  soul  weeps  for  thee. 

( IVccping  bitterly.) 

I  low  shall  I  win  thee,  save  thee,  make  thee  mine  ? 

(hxl,  can  she  never  more  be  clean  ?  no  more, 

1  hrough  all  the  terrible  years?  Hast  thou  no  well 
In  all  thy  lu*aven,  in  all  Thvself,  that  can 
Wash  her  soul  clean  ?  Her  body  will  go  down 
Into  the  triendly  earth — would  it  were  Ivinir 
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There  in  iny  arms ;  lor  there  the  rains  will  come, 

Fresh  from  Thy  skies,  in  streamlets  through  the  sod, 

All  the  long  winter  night,  and  we  should  lie 
^louldering  away  together,  gently  washed 
Into  the  heai*t  of  earth  ;  and  part  would  go 
Forth  on  the  sunny  breezes  that  bear  clouds, 

Through  the  blue  air.  Hut  her  stained  soul,  my  God ! 

Canst  thou  not  cleanse  it  ?  Then  should  /,  when  death 
ITas  gone,  creep  into  Heaven  at  last,  and  sit 
In  some  quiet  place  hg  her,  with  glory  shadoiced. 

Xone  would  ask  questions  there.  And  /,  content 

To  sorrow  still  a  little,  so  I  might 

Look  on  her  with  the  darling  on  her  knees, 

Should  know  that  must  he  pure  that  dwelt  icithin 
The  circle  of  thy  glory. — pp.  129,  130. 

Lily — the  cliild  of  Julian  and  Lilia — is  one  of  the  poem's 
loveliest  features,  and  deserves  something  better  than  the  passing 
allusion  to  which  our  space  limits  us.  Spite  of  an  occasional 
blemish  in  the  picture  through  an  attempt  to  over-realize,  it  is 
on  the  w  hole  as  truthful  in  its  details  as  charming  in  its  con¬ 
ception.  Lily  is  throughout  a  sort  of  ministering  spirit  to  her 
father,  and  touching  is  it  to  see  how  the  faith  of  the  child's 
heart — the  faith  of  innocence — answers  to  that  faith  in  the  man 
which  has  been  conquered  through  the  strife  of  experience  ;  how 
the  ‘  heaven  wdiich  lies  around  us  in  our  infancy'  sleeps,  like  a 
vale,  at  the  foot  of  those  heights  in  the  same  kingdom  w  hich  the 
‘  violent  have  taken  by  force.' 

We  must  now  close  Mr.  MacDonald's  volume.  A  fair  estimate 
of  his  powers  may  be  gained  from  the  instances  which  we  have 
cited.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  delight  his  readers,  though  insuf- 
ticient  to  convince  them  that  he  has  accomplished  a  great  wwk 
of  art.  The  highest  crown  of  genius  may  not  now  be  decreed  to 
this  wTiter  ;  but  he  has  proved  his  title  to  enter  those  lists  where 
knights  alone  are  privileged  to  contend.  And  we  cannot  but  bid 
'  God  speed'  to  one  who  has  shown  these  great  attributes  of 
mentid  chivalry — allegiance  to  the  sacred  behests  of  religion,  and 
tender  reverence  for  childhood  and  woman. 
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Aut.  \\\.— Memoirs  of  Sir  Itohert  Strange,  Knight,  Engraver, 
Member  of  several  Foreign  Aeademies  of  Design  ;  and  of  his 
Hrother-in-laie,  Andrew  Lumisden,  Private  Seeretary  to  the 
Stuart  Princes,  and  Author  of  ‘  The  Anti(iuities  of  Rome.  ’  Uy 
James  Deimistuun  of  Deniiistoun.  In  Two  Volumes.  Svo. 
London  :  Longman  Co.  1855. 

Jamrs  Dknnistoun  of  Deniiistoun,  is  a  name  favouraldy 
known  in  the  antiquarian  researches  of  his  country,  and  in 
works  of  more  general  interest  demanding  care,  industry,  and 
literary  skill.  'J'hese  Memoirs,  which  had  scarcely  issued  from 
the  press  ere  the  public  journals  recorded  their  authors  death, 
will  not  diminish  his  well-earned  reputation.  If  they  can  boast 
of  little  that  is  striking  or  brilliant,  at  least  they  do  not  contain 
a  Wi)rd  which  with  his  dying  hand  he  could  have  wished  to  cancel. 
Dy  marriage  with  a  ilescendant  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  he  came 
into  pos.ses.sion  of  letters  and  documents  forming  the  basis  of 
these  volumt's,  and  which  may  possibly  be  found  to  po.s.sess  an 
interest  and  importance  sufticient  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion. 

The  career  of  Strange  the  engraver  was  not  eventful,  llis 
life  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  his  art,  of  the  dithculties 
which  therein  beset  him,  of  his  untlagging  industry  and  ardour, 
of  the  renunciation  for  many  years  of  family  bonds  and  domestic 
comforts  to  the  paramount  claims  and  charms  of  an  all-cngross- 
ing  j)rofes.sion.  His  wife,  a  Miss  Lumisden,  of  honourable 
descent,  and  an  ardent  Jacobite,  makes  fighting:  ‘  for  her  Prince’ 
in  the  Scottish  Rebellion  of  last  century,  the  condition  on  which 
slie  accepts  her  lover.  Strange  is  thus  unfortunately,  if  not 
somewhat  unwillingly,  involved  in  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  He  tights  at  Culloden,  engraves  a  portrait  of  ‘  the 
Prince,’  executes  plates  for  the  issue  of  paper  money,  and,  involved 
in  the  general  consternation  and  overthrow,  with  difficulty  escapes 
capture,  and  remains  for  a  time  in  close  concealment.  It  is 
evident  that  the  connexion  between  Stran<re  and  the  Rebellion 
w;us  mon'  protessional  than  political,  and  in  after-life  he  allowed 
no  romantic  or  wild  notion  of  legitimacy  to  divide  the  allegiance 
he  had  sworn  to  his  art.  \\  ith  his  ardent  wife  it  was  far  other¬ 
wise.  Ambitious,  made  to  govern  and  to  dictate,  the  sphere  of 
family  duty  was  tar  too  narrow  for  her  enterprise,  and  in  a  cause 
le.ss  hopeless  and  desjHTate,  she  W’ould gladly  have  become  the  focus 
of  faction  and  intrigue.  Amlrew  Lumisden,  her  brother,  with 
less  vigour  and  impetuosity  of  character,  would  seem  in  the 
blindness  and  constancy  of  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
to  supply  his  w’ant  ot  enthusiasm.  Fighting  and  defeated  wdth 
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‘  his  Prince’  at  Culloden,  he  was  for  years  a  proscribed  exile  from 
liis  country  ;  sutiered  the  privations  of  poverty,  was  rescued  from 
iibsolute  want  by  pitbinces  in  the  form  of  pensions,  and  after 
jissidiiously  serving  for  four-and-twenty  yeai's  as  Secretary  in  the 
mock  court  which  the  Stuart  princes  held  in  Rome,  he  was  once 
more  ciist  out  upon  the  world  a  victim  to  his  master’s  drunken 
caprice. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  general  character  of  these  volumes, 
we  will  now  enter  on  a  more  detailed  examination  of  that  art  of 
which  Strange  is  here  the  representative.  We  have  recently  seen 
it  stated  that  lino  engraving  is  in  danger  of  becoming  in  this 
country  extinct,  from  want  of  due  appreciation  and  patronage ; 
and  we  think  tliat  we  may  be  doing  some  service  to  a  languishing 
art,  if,  in  bringing  the  life  of  Strange  before  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  we  succet^d  in  claiming  for  the  legitimate  product  of  the 
graver  increased  attention  and  support.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  the  bewitching  softness  of  mezzotint, but  its  delicate  effeminacy 
only  makes  us  prize  more  highly  the  character  and  manliness  of 
line  engraving.  Neither  would  we  for  a  moment  assert  that  the 
popularity  of  lithography  is  disproportioned  to  its  merit:  the 
rapidity  and  economy  of  its  execution,  no  less  than  its  capalulities, 
make  it  the  stepping-stone  by  which  Art  descends  from  its  heights 
and  becomes  the  domestic  associate  of  the  peasant  iirstead  of  the 
sole  prize  of  the  prince.  Wood  engraving  is  no  less  popular  and 
diffusive  in  its  character,  and  the  capability  it  possesses  in  the 
printing  ])rocess  of  illustrating  and  combining  with  letter-press, 
has  led  to  one  of  the  most  marked  Art  developments  of  the 
present  day.  Art,  like  literature,  has  become  democratic,  and 
subsists  not  on  a  patron,  but  on  the  applause  of  the  populace. 
(  ■ompetition,  small  ])rotits,  quick  returns,  with  a  rapid  multiplica¬ 
tion,  such  as  only  machinery  can  accomplish,  have  popularized 
Art,  certainly  without  elevating  it.  This  is  a  result  which,  with 
all  its  attendant  disadvantages,  we  are  far  from  regretting.  The 
wider  the  biisis  upon  which  Art  rests,  the  more  stable  is  the 
structure,  and  the  better  capable  of  being  reared  in  beauty  and 
security  to  heights  which  may  ultimately  transcend  all  past 
attainments.  Still  we  must  confess  that  the  prospects  at  least  of 
line  engraving  are  far  from  hopeful ;  we  fear  that  already  it 
belongs  more  to  the  past  than  to  the  present.  We  know  what 
is  the  character  of  the  modern  plates  hung  in  printsellers’  windows ; 
and  we  know,  likewise,  what  it  is  to  turn  with  mingled  admiration 
and  regret  over  a  portfolio  of  old  and  sterling  engravings.  There  we 
see  Claudes  translated  by  Vivares,  without  trick  or  ostentation, 
into  soft,  aerial  tones ;  landscapes  by  Wollett,  tremulous  in  line  and 
emotional  in  feeling,  rendering  the  intinite  variety  of  nature,  by 
a  scarcely  less  infinite  variety  of  manner  ;  or  we  turn,  perhaps. 
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to  a  Holy  Family  by  Bartolozzi,  uuiting  precision  of  line  with 
brilliaiicv  of  etlect  ;  the  forms  well  rounded  and  modelled,  the 
execution  manly  without  degenerating  into  soft  voluptuousness. 
It  was  no  slii;ht  merit,  we  may  rest  assured,  which,  in  a  period 
tlius  fertiltMii  engravers  and  prodigal  ill  the  excellence  of  their 
works,  could  entitle  Strange  to  tlie  foremost  rank.  Wo  have 
r»‘ccntlv  had  occasion  to  consider  the  life  and  genius  of  a  man, 
the  chief  excellence  of  whose  pictures  was  in  the  beauty  of  their 
colour;  and  now  we  are  not  less  anxious  justly  to  appreciate 
works  which,  wholly  destitute  of  colour,  seize  upon  the  mind  by 
merits  of  a  totally  different  character.  But  so  widely  various 
and  yet  so  ])otent  and  all-suthcing  are  the  ])Owers  and  capacities 
of  Art  in  all  its  manifestations,  that  each  phase  in  turn,  while  it 
holds  the  eye  captive,  is  omnipotent,  and  exercises  a  sway,  if  not 
a  tvrannv,  that  for  the  moment  admits  of  no  superior.  Under 
the  spell  of  Etty,  ‘  dazzltnl  and  drunk'  by  the  glory  of  colour, 
we  h*el  that  colour  is  all  in  all  ;  yet,  again,  chastened  by  the 
jnnitv  and  unostentatious  merit  of  a  line  engraving,  we  willingly 
surrender  the  gaude  and  glare  of  colour  which  appeals  to  sense 
for  the  tran(]uil  and  calmer,  because  more  intellectual,  feast  of 
bea\it<‘ous  lines  and  exjuessivc  light  and  shade. 

Sir  Robei-t  Strange  did  good  sendee  to  Art,  not  only  by  the 
exet  Hence  of  his  execution,  but  likewise  by  the  high  character  of 
the  Wi)rks  which  he  undertook  to  engrave.  He  not  unreasonably 
turned  to  Italy  as  atfording  the  pictures  most  worthy  of  his  skill 
and  labour.  In  the  ])rincipal  cities  of  that  country  he  spent 
st‘V(ual  years,  making  in  the  churches,  palaces,  and  galleries 
careful  drawings  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  as  subjects  for 
his  futuH'  engravings.  He  thus  hxmiliarized  the  public  mind 
with  works  of  the  highest  order,  and  by  his  merits  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  enterprise  created  a  taste  and  a  patronage  alike 
honourable  to  the  juiblic  and  to  himself.  When  we  think  of  the 
service  which  he  aiul  others  no  less  celebrated  have  conferred  on 
Art,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  engraving  was  not  earlier  dis- 
coveretl.  W  e  might  then  have  known  something  of  the  Greek 
jKiintings,  which  many  have  conjectured  as  scarcely  less  perfect 
than  tlieir  scidpture  and  architecture.  But  the  arts  of  the 
Ib'vival  were  more  fortunate.  Raphael  had  his  attendant  genius 
in  Marc  Antonio,  who,  by  engravings  executed  wdth  a  loving  hand 
and  kindred  spirit,  translated  and  diffused  the  works  of  the 
master.  Thus  have  the  genius  and  fame  of  the  great  painters 
been  porj)etuated  and  extended,  and  in  our  day  so  far  popularized, 
that  not  long  since  we  purchased,  more  for  curiosity — it  must  be 
acknowledged — than  edification,  a  print  of  Raphael's  Transfigura¬ 
tion  for  fourpence.^  Engraving  is  to  painting  what  printing  is  to 
literature ;  a  man  s  picture  is  as  yet  in  manuscript  till  it  is 
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engraved,  liunjj;  in  the  shop-windows,  and  put  within  the  actual 
possession  of  the  multitude.  A  painter  s  fame  is  then,  and  not 
till  then,  secured  from  oblivion.  When  we  think  of  what 
en^ravinjjf  has  done  and  is  doimj  for  Art,  and  the  Art  education  of 
the  people,  we  fear  that  it  is  scarcely  sufficiently  estimated  or 
uiulerslood.  Whatever  widens  the  circuit  of  our  vision,  ‘  the 
most  perfect  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses,'  confers  upon 
the  race  the  greatest  boon.  Addison  tells  us,  that  our  sight 
‘  tills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  givatcst  distance,  aiul  continues  the  longest  in 
action  without  being  tired.'  It  is  Art,  and  especially  engraving, 
which  nourishes  and  enriches  the  mind  through  this  faculty  of 
vision.  It  educates  and  delights  the  child  in  his  earliest  years, 
and  in  his  maturer  aije  instructs  and  refines  the  man.  Limited 
himself  to  time  and  space,  it  brings  within  his  view  the  best  and 
fairest  of  every  land,  with  the  riches  which  have  been  rescued 
from  time’s  destructive  deluge.  Thus  is  the  imagination  through 
the  eye  fed  with  things  of  beauty,  and  by  the  outer  gate  of  sense 
enter  into  the  storehouse  of  the  mind  countless  riches. 

W'e  were  never  more  impressed  with  the  value  of  engraving 
than  in  Tarma,  the  city  of  Correggio’s  labours.  We  spent  the 
morning,  with  opera-glass  in  hand,  visiting  the  churches,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  decipher  and  understand  the  exuberant  creations  with 
which  Correggio  adorned  the  cupolas.  We  knew  that  his  object 
had  been  to  paint  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  surely  no  fitter 
s])here  could  lie  found,  either  for  his  genius  or  the  boldness  of 
the  attemjit,  than  the  interior  of  a  church  dome.  We  had  heard 
of  the  magic  charm  of  his  light  and  shade  ;  that  in  these  cupolas 
Art,  no  longer  circumscribed  by  lines  and  figure,  combined  reality 
and  immensity  in  one,  spanned  earth  and  air  ;  and  that  Correggio 
had  here  built  heaven,  even  if  he  had  failed  in  peopling  it  In 
vain  did  we  attempt  in  the  obscurity  of  church  interiors  to  com- 
])rehend  the  subjects,  or  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  individual 
figures  discoloured  by  damp,  and  obliterated  by  decay,  and  we 
were  ready  to  join  with  the  enemies  of  Correggio,  who,  at  the 
close  of  his  labours,  raised  the  cry  that  he  had  painted  a  ‘  hash 
of  frog.s.'  It  was  not  till  we  visited  the  studio  of  Chevalier 
Toschi,  the  greatest  engraver  of  which  Italy  in  our  day  can  boast, 
that  we  really  understood  the  merits  of  these  works.  To  the 
carefully  executed  drawings  of  Toschi,  and  the  effective  Ixddness 
of  the  engravings,  executed  by  himself,  arnl  the  school  he  formed 
around  him,  wdll  Correggio  ow^e  in  future  days  his  fame  as  a  )>ainter 
of  fresco.  Since  our  visit,  the  Chevalier  Toschi  is  dead  ;  indeed, 
his  age  and  infirmities  almost  precluded  the  hope  that  he  could 
live  to  complete  the  anluous  w  ork  on  which  he  w^as  engaged  ;  but 
we  understood  that  the  numerous  pupils  whom  w’'e  saw  around 
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him  in  the  studio  would  he  able  from  his  finished  drawin^^s  to 
<  omplete  the  entire  series  of  works.  For  the  sake  of  the  expiring 
honour  of  Italy,  and  for  the  credit  of  engraving  as  an  art,  we  trust 
that  nothing  may  impede  the  publication  of  tliese  plates. 

It  mav  perhaps  be  well  to  recal  to  the  reader’s  recollection 
the  special  (pialities  by  which  the  different  methods  of  engraving 
on  copp(‘r  are  distinguished.  Firstly,  the  great  merit  of  line 
engraving  consists  in  force  and  firmness,  with  j)recision  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  form.  Mezzotinto,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  alluring 
bv  its  softness,  by  the  unity  of  its  tone,  and  breadth  of  shadow; 
from  the  ab.sence  of  harsh  positive  lines  it  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  manner  by  which  objects  in  nature  are  relieved 
and  yet  blended.  Lastly,  in  etching,  we  find  equalities  not  less 
individually  marked.  Deficient  in  the  vigour  of  line  engraving, 
and  utterly  wanting  in  tone,  it  has  in  rapidity  and  playful 
facility  of  execution  a  merit  exclusively  its  own.  Now,  line 
engraving,  as  improved  and  ])ractised  by  Strange,  embraced,  in 
some  ilegree,  the  distinctive  merits  of  all  these  processes.  The 
outline  of  the  subject,  with  even  some  of  its  details,  was  first 
etched,  which  gave  a  freedom  of  execution  unknown  to  rigid  line 
engraving ;  by  the  extensive  use  of  the  dry  point  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  a  mezzotinto  was  somewhat  ap|)roached,  while  strength 
and  decision  were  attained  by  the  firm,  bold  stroke  of  the  graver. 
This  gave  to  line  engraving,  in  the  hands  of  Strange,  a  comhina- 
tion  of  re.sources  and  expression  almost  exhaustive  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  light  and  shade  in  Art. 

In  order  the  more  correctly  to  estimate  the  special  character¬ 
istics  of  Strange  as  an  engraver,  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  more 
particularly  for  a  few  moments  on  the  intrinsic  elements  upon 
which  the  merits  ot  the  art  depend.  It  must,  however,  he 
borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  ])rofess  to  write  for  the  instruction 
]>rotessional  engravers,  l)ut  for  the  information  of  the  general 
public.  \\  e  shall  not,  therelore,  attempt  to  enter  on  the  mere 
technicalities  ot  the  art,  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
etching  needle,  the  graver,  or  the  dry  point,  to  determine  when 
lines  shouhl  be  firm  and  when  undulating,  when  crossed  in  squares 
or  when  oblique.  Sutlice  it  to  Siiy,  that  lines,  in  their  curves, 
intensity,  and  arrangement,  should  always  be  expressive  of  the 
character  ot  the  object  they  are  intended  to  represent;  that  they 
should  interfiret  with  fidelity  the  meaning,  the  purpose,  and  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  work  they  transcribe.  The  eye  of  the  connoisseur 
is  specially  sensitive  to  the  delictacy,  dexterity,  and  intention  of 
lines  in  linear  engraving.  They  must,  in  all  respects,  be  echoes 
to  the  thought ;  and  their  skiitul  management  by  the  engraver, 
and  the  lewarding  applause  of  the  public,  will  depend  uqion  that 
delicate  intuition  by  which  thought  and  feeling  are  expressed 
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tliroiigli  corrospoluling  forms.  Heroin  consist  the  interest  and 
inhennit  superiority  of  line  in  contrast  with  all  other  styles  of 
engraving.  The  mental  character  of  a  line  engraver  can  he 
pnHlicted  from  his  works,  which  is  a  sure  test  that  his  task  is 
mental  as  well  as  manual.  We  may  rest  assured  that  a  work 
which  is  bold  without  being  extravagant,  tender  without  feeble- 

O  O' 

ness,  brilliant  and  yet  not  ostentatious,  well  balanced  and  regu¬ 
lated  in  its  parts,  sustained  by  an  imlividual  unity  in  its  whole, 
re<piires  a  mind  as  rightly  tutored  as  the  work  is  fitly  executed. 
Tile  tine  arts  differ  from  the  useful  in  this,  that  in  the  one  while 
mind  conceives  the  mechanic  may  be  left  to  execute  ;  but  in  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  the  conceiving  thought  must  actu.ate  the 
expressive  hand.  Strange  evidently  felt  this,  and  hence  it  was 
with  great  unwillingness  that  he  ilelegated  to  others  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any,  even  the  most  trivial  portions  of  his  works.  Now 
the.sti  expres.sive  (lualities,  which  are  inherent  to  lines  judiciously 
disposi^d,  are  conspicuous  in  the  engravings  of  Strange.  In 
recently  looking  over  a  portfolio  of  his  works,  we  were  insensibly 
fired  by  the  ardour  which  impelled  his  mind  and  hand : — the 
brilliancy  and  the  beauty  of  execution,  the  transparency  and 
softness  of  the  flesh-tints  showed  that  the  artist's  e^e  had 
directtul  the  engraver  s  hand.  We  marked  his  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject  in  the  Venetian  school  ;  florid,  romantic,  and 
enthusiastic  in  execution,  it  still  maintained  a  becoming  dignity, 
while  it  did  not  degenerate  into  extravagance  or  coarseness.  His 
style,  in  fact,  seems  a  happy  medium  between  the  coldly  classic 
and  the  lawlessly  romantic.  It  contnists  favourably  with  the 
geometric  and  mechanically  accurate  lines  of  Wille,  alike  inca¬ 
pable  of  texture,  <[uality,  or  exjiression,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  escapes  the  Carlo  Dulci  soft  effeminacy,  so  captivating  to  the 
dihgtante,  so  repulsive  to  manly  and  healthful  taste. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  engraving  is  not  so  much  a 
copy  as  the  translation  of  a  picture.  In  the  absence  of  colour, 
and  with  materials  and  execution  wholly  different,  engraving 
seeks,  nevertheless,  by  the  means  within  its  power,  to  convey  to 
the  mind  the  conception  and  treatment  of  the  original  work. 
However,  in  one  element,  and  that  perhaps  the  highest  within 
the  range  of  Art,  engraving  is  co-e([ual  with  painting.  Without 
drawing  to  define  the  boundaries  of  light,  shade,  and  colour, 
a  picture  would  be  a  mere  chaos  destitute  of  form  or  meaning  ; 
drawing  is  the  basis  of  every  art,  whether  the  instrument  be 
pencil,  brush,  or  graver.  Engraving  then  should  make  accuracy 
of  drawing  its  leading  feature,  especially  as  in  the  absence  of 
colour,  the  eye  is  the  more  exclusively  directeil  to  the  form. 
W  hen  we  think  of  all  the  attributes  pertaining  to  form,  we  shall 
at  once  perceive  how  wide  is  the  range,  how  expressive  the 
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moanin"  of  on^ving.  In  their  enumeration  we  should  exhaust 
the  hestVesources  of  Art,  and  call  into  play  all  the  faculties  of 
mind.  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  line,  and  the 
giant  proportions  of  his  figures;  Raphael  in  the  purity,  amenity, 
and  expressive  character  of  his  design;  the  grace  and  the  beauty 
of  (luido  and  Correggio,  and  the  savage  wildness  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  can  be  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  and  capability  of 
engraving.  But  so  wide  is  the  scope,  so  diversified  and  opposite 
the  character  of  these  ma.sters  and  their  works,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  one  and  the  same  engraver  should  be  possessed  of 
I'Kiwers  sufficiently  extended  to  do  e(|ual  justice  to  them  all.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  a  man  if  left  to  his  choice  will  select  the 
master  and  subject  most  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  feelings.  He 
will  then  labour  in  a  kindred  spirit,  the  mechanism  of  his  art 
will  be  imbued  with  feeling  and  expression,  and  as  in  a  skilful 
ti-anslation,  the  character  of  the  original  will  be  transfused  into 
a  new  form  and  different  language.  Strange,  by  his  lengthened 
residence  in  Italy  and  the  devoted  zeal  with  which  he  executed 
drawings  from  the  best  masters,  must  have  become  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  Italian  thought  and  manner;  so  that  entering  into  the 
creative  spirit,  the  actuating  motive  of  the  original  work,  his 
engnwing  was  no  dead  literal  transcript,  but  the  vital  product  of 
an  artist’s  mind  and  hand — a  poet  s  translation  of  a  poet’s  work. 
The  range  of  Strange’s  masters  and  subjects  was  very  great, 
indt‘ed,  nearly  exhaustive.  We  find  him  engraving  Cleopatras 
after  (luido,  St.  (^ocilias  after  Raphael,  Madonnas  and  Saints  of 
Correggio,  (^lpids  and  Venus  by  Titian,  Charles  I.  after  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  the  (lood  She])herd  after  Murillo.  But  his  versatility 
and  untiring  industry  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  loftiness  and 
scope  ot  his  ambition.  During  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  made 
drawings  which  during  his  life  of  unbroken  labour  he  was  never 
ablet  o  engrave,  d’he  secret  indeed  of  his  accomplishing  so  much 
was  the  constant  feeling  that  he  was  doing  so  little. 

In  analysing  the  essential  elements  of  engraving,  we  have 
dwelt  on  the  technicalities  and  mechanism  of  lines,  then  on 
accuracy  ot  lonn  and  drawing,  and  now,  lastly,  we  shall  say 
a  ftnv  words  respecting  the  general  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  in  a  picture  or  engraving.  To  be  impressive  or  pleasing, 
it  is  primarily  re(]uisite  that  a  ])aintingor  engraving  shall  have  a 
well  managed  chiaroscuro.  I^pon  this  the  mental  expression 
greatly  depends.  Light,  the  physical  symbol  of  life,  beauty, 
and  tnith,  wages  eternal  warfare  with  darkness,  the  empire  of 
death,  error,  and  sin.  These  two  conflicting  elements  in  the 
world  within  us,  and  creation  without,  meet  as  harmonized  dis¬ 
cords  in  the  light  and  shade  of  a  picture.  This  union  of  an¬ 
tagonistic  jK>wers  is,  as  w’e  have  said,  a  fertile  source  of  pictorial 
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expression,  and  .makes  art,  like  nature,  an  animated  symbol  of 
mental  emotion.  Tlie  moontide  brightness,  the  stillness  of 
twiliglit,  the  tliick  veil  of  night,  the  terror  of  the  storm  or  the 
benignity  of  sunshine,  whether  seen  in  nature  or  transcribed  by 
art,  are  inn)ressivo,  beanise  they  arc  expressive  of  the  ages  of 
man,  the  phases  of  his  being,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  This 
light  and  sha<le,  by  which  nature  and  the  life  of  man  are  alike 
checkered,  become  in  art  likewise  the  cliicf  source  of  mystery. 
The  contines  where  clear  vision  ends  and  the  region  of  faith 
begins,  tlie  dimness  of  things  distant,  and  the  darkness  which 
ofttimes  overcasts  things  near  at  hand,  belong  to  the  obscure  ter¬ 
ritories  of  mystery.  The  shadows  thus  cast  across  the  held  of 
our  knowledge,  this  transition  of  the  seen  into  tlie  invisible,  .are 
in  art  more  than  iudicate^l,  they  .are  depicted  and  foreshadowed 
]>y  the  darkness  in  which  it  shrouds  things  invisible,  the  twilight 
by  which  it  in  jiart  reveals  the  distant  and  unknown.  Now  all 
that  ill  painting  can  be  exjiressed  by  the  magic  of  chiaroscuro  is 
eipially  within  the  power  of  engraving.  All  who  h.ave  seen 
engravings  or  etchings  of  ‘The  Crucihxion’  by  Rembrandt,  or 
his  ‘  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  must  feel  in  their  ominous  light  and 
shade*  some  sense  of  the  mysteiy  of  miracle,  somewhat  of  that 
awe  which  tilled  all  minds  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
asunder.  Even  in  our  own  time  we  have  .all  seen  the  startling 
creations  of  Martin,  his  inlinite  dist.aiices,  terrible  skies  illumined 
only  by  lightning,  vastness  of  space  bounded  by  imme.a.sur.able 
dejiths  of  darkness,  the  obscurity  in  which  brood  fire,  pestilence, 
and  eartlupiake, — .all  the  smiern.atural  working  of  .a  frenzied 
imagination.  Rut  we  must  pause  for  a  moment,  and  somewh.at 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
special  ([ualities  of  Strange.  Ifis  works,  too,  are  celebrated  for 
their  light  and  sh.ade,  but  not  as  those  of  Rembrandt  or  Martin. 
He  ditTers  from  these  m.asters,  .as  the  serenity  of  an  evening  sky 
contrasts  with  the  thunder  cloud.  The  works  chosen  for  his 
graver  do  not  startle  liy  abrupt  transitions.  Light  pas.ses  softly 
into  shade,  .and  the  individual  parts  are  blended  into  one  general 
harmony.  His])l.ates  conscipiently  jiossess  to  an  eminent  degree 
the  quality  of  tone  ;  they  .are  thus  suited  to  the  sobriety  and 
dignity  of  high  art,  and  they  claim  attention,  less  by  an  alluring 
and  emph.atic  m.anner  than  through  their  intrinsic  merit. 

In  the  concluding  chajiter  of  the  ‘  Memoirs,'  Mr.  Dennistoun 
makes  a  careful  estim.ate  of  the  merits  of  Strange  as  an  engraver. 
In  a  comparison  with  Ills  rival  Bartolozzi,  the  latter  is  designated 
as  spiritc‘d,  b(»ld,  and  dexterous,  but  rapid  and  flimsy,  and 
inferior  to  Strange  in  ‘solid  princiidcs  .and  finished  practice.' 
Bartolozzi,  from  advant.ages  enjoyed  in  youth,  had  greater  know¬ 
ledge  of  dniwing,  but  his  works  are  frequently  marred  by  a  pre- 
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(liloction  for  superficial  ^aces.  In  continuation  of  this  portion 
of  our  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  exact  words 
of  Mr.  Dennistoun  : — 

‘  If  we  extend  our  comparative  estimate  to  other  eminent  engravers, 
beginning  with  a  pupil  of  Hartolozzi,  who  conneets  him  with  liighor 
names,  we  may  grant  to  Volpato  the  advantage  of  long  and  eonstant 
contact  witli  Kaphacl’s  works  in  his  Uoman  period,  and  also  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  gave  to  these  a  marked  preference.  Hut  though  superior 
to  Strange  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  the  latter  ceded  nothing  to 
him  in  their  treatment.  Morghen  and  Longhi,  to  whom  Volpato’s 
inllucnce  suceessively  descended  in  ameliorated  degree,  are  open  to 
criticism,  as  devoted*  rather  to  the  manner  than  the  matter  of  their 
Work  ;  their  ex<juisite  elaboration  (cold,  perhaps,  in  the  latter — cHemi- 
nate,  it  mav  be,  in  the  former)  savours  ot  a  technical  or  academic  j)er- 
fection,  and  sometimes  sacriliees  the  qualities  of  the  painter  to  the 
merits  of  the  t‘ngraver.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Strange,  who,  even 
in  Ids  finest  and  most  successful  execution,  exhibits  no  laborious 
straining.’ — Memoirs. 

Mr.  Dennistoun  proceeds  to  state  that  Desnoyers  stands 
alone  in  the  conduct  of  RaphaeTs  best  works,  and  he  finds 
in  Muller’s  Sixtine  Madonna  a  solemnity,  and  in  his  St. 
John  from  Domenichino  a  purity,  to  which  Strange  never  at¬ 
tained.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Strance 
pervaded  all  that  he  undertook  ;  tliat  his  aquafortis  preparation 
was  carried  further  than  with  any  other  engraver,  imparting 
freedom  to  his  style  and  great  advantage  ‘  in  rendering  colour.’ 
\V  e  are  further  told  that  he  was  perfect  master  of  the  graver, 
and  unequalled  in  the  resources  of  the  dry  point ;  that  he  is 
often  singidarly  haj>py  in  ex])res.sing  the  touch  of  his  original, 
although  with  occasional  monotony  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  drapery  was  less  perfect  than  that  of 
those  who  enjoyed  greater  academic  advantages;  and,  lastly,  that 
while  his  strokes  possess  clearness  scarcely  ever  excelled,  his  skies 
are  opaque  and  Ids  backgrounds  unpleasantly  dazzling  ;  but  by 
gtmeral  consent  it  would  appear  that  no  one  excelled  him  in  the 
sol t ness  and  porous  texture  ol  flesh,  which  he  rendered  without 
the  appearance  of  eftort,  labour,  or  servile  adherence  to  rule. 

\\  e  are  not  quite  certain  whether  w  e  have  used  awise  discretion 
in  perple.xing  our  readers  wdth  this  elaborate  and  somew  hat  con¬ 
flicting  criticism,  the  intricate  refinements  of  which  w'e  would  not 
ourselves  presume  fully  to  comprehend.  Adroitly  to  balance 
technical  terms  is  a  species  of  literary  legerdemain,  which,  from 
its  ingenious  dexterity,  is  entertaining  to  witness,  but  it  usually 
ends  as  a  inere  brilliant  feat  without  rendering  our  knowledge 
more  definite  or  our  judgment  more  discriminative.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  adjudicate  in 
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words  before  the  tribunal  of  memory  upon  the  merits  or  defects 
of  the  objects  of  sense.  Words  can  express  thoughts,  but  cannot 
picture  things ;  hence  it  is  that  criticism  on  the  arts  is  so  often 
vague,  loose,  and  contradictory.  A  flagrant  example  is  here 
before  us.  After  the  remarks  of  which  we  have  above  given  a 
concise  digest,  Mr.  Charles  Le  Blanc  is  called  in  as  witness  for 
the  ])urpose,  it  would  appear,  of  throwing  the  previous  evidence 
into  confusion.  He  pronounces  the  engravings  of  Strange  to  be 
cold,  defective  in  force  and  feeling,  in  purity  of  line,  vigour  of 
colour,  and  melhnved  execution.  We  believe  this  estimate  to  be 
not  only  false  but  morbidly  affected.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  pre¬ 
sumption  to  ask  of  so  high  an  authority,  wdiat  is  meant  by  an 
engraving  being  ‘  cold  ;*  but  we  would  venture  to  stigmatize 
the  application  of  ‘  vigour  of  colour*  to  a  work  of  mere  light  and 
shade,  as  mere  critic-cant  hazarded  on  the  ])resumption  that  it 
may  be  received  by  the  public  for  gifted  insight 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  adduce  authorities 
wdiich  reinstate  Strange  in  his  foremost  rank  as  an  engraver. 
Walpole  says,  ‘  I  cannot  omit  so  capital  a  lUiister  as  Mr.  Strange, 
lest  it  should  look  like  the  contrary  of  flattery.  When  I  have 
named  him,  1  have  mentioned  the  art  at  its  highest  period  in 
Great  Britain.*  Richardson  pronounces  Strange*s  prints  to  be 
unequalled  in  harmony  of  tone,  as  well  as  delicacy  and  softness 
of  flesh-tints.  John  Thomas  Smith  says,  ‘  He  was  uiKjuestionably 
the  best  engraver  England  ever  produced.  His  close  attention 
to  the  texture  of  each  particular  article  .  .  .  perhaps  no  one  in  any 
])art  of  the  world  has  ever  equalled.*  By  Li  igh  Hunt,  Strange  is 
designated  as‘the  greatest  engraver,  perhaps,  this  country  has  seen; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  merits  of  an  engraver  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  relish  for  and  imitation  of  his  originals.  Other  men 
may  liave  drawn  a  finer  meclianical  line,  but  none  have  sur- 
pa'^sed  Strange  in  giving  the  proper  diversity  of  surfaces,  or 
eijualled  him  in  transferring  to  hard  copper  the  roundness  and 
delicacy  of  flesh.*  Mr.  Dennistoun  woidd  appear  to  sum  up  the 
collective  evidence  upon  the  merits  of  Stninge  in  these  w'ords  ; 
‘Altogether,  he  is  ranked  by  the  best  judges  among  the  first  and 
most  pleasing  artists  of  his  age.* 

But  not  only  is  Strange  entitled  to  our  admiration  as  an  artist, 
he  equally  merits  our  respect  as  a  man.  His  was  a  genius  calm  and 
earnest  in  purpose,  assiduously  devoted  to  the  high  development  of 
his  art ;  gladly  submitting  to  the  dnidgery  of  an  arduous  profes¬ 
sion,  not  so  much  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  necessities  of  family,  as  a 
w  illing  and  ardent  service  in  the  art  he  loved.  The  innate  integrity 
of  his  mind  manifested  itself  in  the  conscientious  care  with  which 
his  works  were  executed.  For  the  attainment  of  a  noble  object  he 
made  many  sacrifices.  In  his  early  career  lie  declined  to  en- 
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erave  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  thus  lost  the  prospect 
of  C’ourt  patronage  in  order  that  he  might  tnivel  in  Italy,  and 
devote  his  life  to^the  execution  of  great  works.  For  the  same 
higli  object  he  refused  book  illustrations  and  other  commissions, 
which  would  have  yielded  certain  and  rapid  returns.  Aiul  in 
the  end  we  find  his  devotion  and  selt-denial  rewarded  in  honours 
up)n  himself,  credit  to  his  profession,  and  benelit  to  his  country. 
For  Ins  talents  and  labours  he  was  knighted  by  his  sovereign : 
he  niised  his  art  at  home  to  European  renown  ;  and  in  restoring 
tlie  lost  reputation  of  Rii)hael,  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Guido,  he 
elevated  the  tastes  and  revived  the  arts  of  his  countr}^  It  is 
consolatorv  to  find  that  a  lite  so  devoted  was  rich  in  reward  to 
himself,  Ids  family,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

I'he  character  of  Mrs.  Strange  is  too  remarkal)le  to  pass 
without  notice.  Strong  sense  and  shrewdness  united  with  acute 
worhlly  wisdom ;  enlightened  views  dashed  with  unbending 
prejudices  ;  education  and  self-culture  clashing  with  an  ignorance 
which,  in  our  day,  would  startle;  constitute  a  character  as 
marked  and  idiomatic  as  either  fact  or  fiction  can  supply.  Her 
letters  contain  passages,  rac}^  and  pungent,  in  which  she  is  as 
reckless  in  thought  as  she  is  regardless  of  all  grammar  and  ortho¬ 
graphy.  We  will  venture  on  a  few  extracts,  as  they  are  amusing 
in  themselves,  and  may  constitute  a  not  unwelcome  episode  after 
more  weighty  matters.  Writing  to  her  brother,  ^Ir.  Lumisden, 
si^cretary  to  the  ruined  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  she  says — 

had  I  Ik'oii  of  a  more  useful  sex  !  Had  my  pen  been  a  sword  I 
had  not  been  here  sitting  tamely  by  my  fireside,  desiring  you  to  do  me 
simple  ofliee  like  this.  In  those  days  so  many  and  so  long,  I  have  not 
h(‘en  altogt^ther  idle,  for  1  have  made  three  line  boys,  who  I  hope  will 
do  me  credit ;  they’ll  he  reeruits  when  I’m  gone ;  I  hope  they'll  all 
have  Roman  sjiirits  in  them.  I’ll  instruct  them  that  their  lives  are 
not  their  own  when  Romo  demands  them.’ — Memoirs. 

In  another  letter  to  her  brother,  she  thus  claims  credit  for  the 
education  she  has  bestowed  upon  her  little  daughter : — 

‘  liuUvd,  I  must  not  neglect  to  tell  yon  that  1  have  taken  great  care 
in  luT  education :  for  example,  whenever  she  hears  the  word  whig 
mentioned,  she  grins  and  makes  faces  that  would  frighten  a  hear;  hut 
n  hen  I  name  the  prince,  she  kisses  me  and  looks  at  her  picture.’ — Ihid. 

Again,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  her  husband  and  brother 
to  come  to  Paris : — 

1  told  Mr.  Hell  I  hoped  neither  yon  nor  he  would  insist  on  my 
coming  to  Paris,  as  1  was  too  aqnart  a  cub  for  that  dissi])atcd,  giddy, 
worthless  poo]de ;  besides,  1  can  sjxmk  nothing  but  broad  Scoteli,  plain 
truth,  and  common  sense.  Such  bairns  as  me  makes  the  best  tigure 
at  home.’ — Ibid. 
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She  speaks  of  her  son  as  follows  : — 

‘It’  ho  ajipoars  aquarcl,  say  ho  does  so  by  the  positive  commaiul  of 
liis  worthy  old  mother,  wlio  never  did  or  said  anything  hut  what  she 
had  a  gimd  reason  for.’ — Ibid. 

Mrs.  Strange  is  thus  well  portrayed,  in  coutriust  to  her  husband, 
by  a  connexion  of  the  family  : — 

‘  llis  wife  and  he  are  the  very  opposite ;  for  .she  is  all  fancy,  tire, 
and  tlash,  yet  very  steady  to  the  main  eliance ;  hut  he  admires  her, 
and  is  so  well  amused  with  her  fancies  that,  when  silent,  he  starts  a 
subject  to  make  her  shine.’ — Ibid. 

Andrew  launisdeii,  her  brother,  was  of  a  difterent  .stamp,  fitted 
to  serve,  not  to  govern  :  the  whole  interest  of  his  life  consists 
in  that  he  served  the  Stuart  ])rinci‘.s,  in  their  Koman  exile,  as 
secretary.  H  is  blind  attachment  to  their  fallen  fortunes  might 
have  been  praise  worthy,  had  it  not  under  the  circumstances  been 
wholly  absurd.  Tlie  revelations  in  these  volumes  .serve,  if  any¬ 
thing  further  were  wanted,  to  show  how  utterly  unfitted  w^as  the 
Stuart  r.ace  to  govern  the  people  of  England.  They  appear  not 
to  have  b(‘eu  more  cast  dowm  in  fortune  than  degraded  in  cha- 
racter.  These  volumes  contain  a  melancholy  picture.  Intriguing 
with  Rome  and  Romanism,  plotting  wdth  the  discontents  in 
Europe  and  the  enemies  of  England,  the  last  hopes  of  these 
puppet  jwinces  w^ere  sought  in  tlieir  country’s  misfortune.  Preyed 
upon  by  needy  followers,  wdiose  fortunes  had  fallen  Avith  the 
cause,  a  mock  royalty  starving  in  penury  kept  up  the  hollow 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  Court.  Mr.  Lumisden’s  duties  as 
secretary  appear  to  have  beeni  divided  between  dunning  for 
pcaisions  and  stipends  unwillingly  paid,  and  satisfying  clamorous 
claimants  by  ^courteous  letters  in  lieu  of  moneyed  remittances. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue.  Even  royalty  at  last 
dies  out,  and  Avorshippers  desert  a  faith  to  Avhich  nothing  more 
substantial  pertains  than  a  divine  right.  Mr.  Lumisden,  Ave 
think,  fortunately  for  himsdf,  Avas  ‘  at  lengtli  relieved  from  all 
further  part  in  a  kingly  comedy,  Avhich  had  gradually  fallen  to  a 
lamentable  farce.’ 

Those  Memoirs,  it  will  be  seen,  arc  diversified  by  variety  and 
contrast  of  character.  Sir  Robert  Strange  furnishes  the  artistic 
element,  Mrs.  Strange  the  popular  and  j)iquant,  and  Mr.  Lumisden 
takes  the  literary  and  historical  department.  Yet  Ave  can  scarcely 
call  the  Avork  entertaining,  or  oatu  interesting.  It  is  carefid  but 
dr}’;  learned,  technical,  and  Avholly  free  from  emotion  of  any 
kind.  Minute  details  on  obscure  points  of  Scottish  hi.story  are 
anxiously  rescuecl  from  obliA’ion,  and  certain  Scottish  families, 
which  may  be  on  the  A’erge  of  extinction,  Avill  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  its  foot-notes.  It  is  a  work  in  Avhich  dead  materials  are 
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brought  together,  wanting  the  breath  which  should  give  them 
life.  There  are  biographies,  like  maps,  painfully  accurate  and 
minute,  in  which  all  tiicts,  figures,  and  names  are  studiously 
recortled.  T.  liere  are  biograplues  likewise  that  are  panoramic 
pictures,  in  which  are  life  and  motion,  light  and  shade, — the 
obj('cts  brought  under  pictorial  treatment,  and  throwm  into  their 
true  persjiective.  But  of  these  volumes  w’e  can  at  least  truly 
siiy,  that  there  is  nothing  false  in  colouring,  or  repulsive  to  taste; 
aiid  we  think  their  author  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  bringing 
the  materials  in  his  possession  before  the  public. 


Aut.  IV. — yin  Inquiry  info  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  lioman 

Jlinfory.  Hy  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis. 

In  Two  Volinncs.  8vo.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1855. 

iTl  las  been  said,  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil ;  this  may  be 
true,  yet  it  is  sometimes  a  great  necessity.  In  our  tranquil 
juilgment,  all  that  was  really  needful  in  the  present  volumes 
might  have  been  eipially  well  said  in  one-tenth  part  of  the 
length  ;  yet  tlie  world  in  general  would  not  so  have  judged. 
Whtui  a  man  of  genius  and  learning  w  rites  a  huge  book,  full  of 
erroneous  and  delusive  theories,  which  can  be  sufficiently  con¬ 
futed  in  a  mere  pamphlet,  the  prejudices  of  men  will  not  accept 
such  a  confutation,  but  insist  on  a  bulky  work  as  the  rejdy.  The 
liti'rary  duel  must  be  fought  out  with  equal  weapons  on  both 
sides.  Had  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  put  the  substance  of  these  1100 
pages  iiito  100,  Niebuhr,  if  still  alive,  w'ould  probably  have 
thought  it  enough  to  reply,  that  the  writer  was  a  ‘  superficial 
blockhead and  the  public  would  argue, — ‘  Niebuhr  must  no 
dou\)t  be  right,  tor  he  is  a  man  of  genius ;  his  opponent 
])robably  cannot  appreciate  him, — and  at  any  rate  he  has  shown 
no  learning  which  can  compete  with  Niebuhr’s  wonderful  erudi¬ 
tion.  But  when  a  great  work,  like  the  present,  appears,  filled 
with  marks  ot  diligent  research,  with  elaborate  notes  and 
exhaustive  text, — then  the  manes  of  Niebuhr  receive  sufficient 
honour  by  encountering  such  a  champion.  Even  to  be  overcome 
in  the  encounter  is  not  inglorious.  Besides,  it  is  not  w'orth  a 
bookseller  s  while  to  press  the  purchase  of  a  mere  pamphlet 
buch  an  article  is  apt  to  drop  still-born.  Even  if  it  have  a 
gieat  lun,  the  author  is  well  otl  if  he  does  but  lose  a  few  pounds, 
n  the  contrary,  two  respectable-sized  volumes  may  bring 
IKcumary  reward  alike  to  the  zealous  bookseller  and  to  the 
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meritorious  author  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  such  a  hook  mole  sud 
»(af.  It  obtains  its  deserved  place  on  the  shelves  of  public 
libraries,  and  becomes  a  KT)if.ui  eg  titi  as  a  witness  to  truth.  So 
important  is  it  to  have  material  as  well  as  spiritual  weight  ! 

Tliose  considerations  nearly  reconcile  us  to  the  elaborate  and 
intrinsically  tedious  nature  of  the  volumes  before  us,  which  do 
not  appear  to  deserve  the  charge  anticipated  in  the  introduction 
of  being  ‘  either  presumptuous  or  superHuous/  In  our  youth,  we 
waded  through  the  distressingly  dithcult  volumes  of  Niebuhr, 
with  a  constant  sense  of  discouragement  and  perplexity  at  being 
unable  to  appreciate  his  arguments.  This  we  dutifully  ascribed 
to  our  own  ignorance.  To  our  extreme  surprise,  we  found  him 
magisterially  ])assing  sentence  on  the  works  of  authors  which 
have  perished,  describing  their  excellences  or  defects,  sometimes 
with  severe  remarks,  and  displaying  a  most  marvellous  accpuiint- 
ance  with  the  sources  from  w  hich  tfiis  or  that  })iece  of  informa¬ 
tion  w'as  gathered  by  an  extant  author,  due  who  finds  himself 
unable  to  follow'  Niebuhr’s  reasonings  intelligently,  is  still  apt  to 
fancy  it  is  useful  and  necessary  elaborately  to  digest  all  his  results. 
When  Dr.  Arnold  came  out  so  strong  in  allegiance  to  the  sur- 
passing  ilisceniment  of  Niebuhr,  a  new  load  w'as  added  to  the 
argiLmcntum  ad  verecundiam,  which,  though  it  could  not 
wholly  hinder  a  student  from  thinking  for  himself,  has  forced 
many  a  one  to  let  out  only  in  w'hisper  and  in  hesitation  his  grave 
distrusts.  For  fifteen  years  at  least,  no  man  could  bluntly 
express  disbelief  of  Niebuhr  without  ruining  his  own  credit, 
except  indeed  a  few  eminent  persons,  who  all  along  w^ere,  on 
occasions,  frank  and  outspoken.  In  the  retrospect,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  a  serious  disservice  has  been  done  to  students  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  painful  and  difticult  process  of  ‘  getting 
up’  Niebuhr’s  volumes,  while  an  ever-increasing  chorus  of  scholars 
])roclaims  that  Niebuhr  undertook  an  impossible  problem — viz., 
positively  to  reconstruct  a  lost  history  ;  and  that  he  has  done  it, 
not  merely  arbitrarily,  but  by  methods,  to  adopt  which  is  an 
elaborate  practice  in  the  art  of  bad  reasoning. 

In  writing  this,  we  do  not  intend  to  express  agreement  with 
the  practical  conclusions  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  concerning  w'hich 
w'e  have  many  w'ords  ;  nor  do  w'e  intend  to  say  that  Niebuhr’s 
W'orks  have  not,  on  the  ivholCy  advanced  ancient  history.  Wo 
sincerely  judge  that  they  have  ;  but  w'e  believe  their  benefit  has 
been  entirely  for  historians  and  professors,  not  for  young  students, 
to  whom  W'e  are  disposed  to  regard  his  w'ritings  concerning  the 
early  age  of  Rome  as  rather  pernicious.  But  Niebuhr  was  a 
man  of  great  imagination,  great  memory,  great  power  of  combi¬ 
nation.  He  threw  his  heart  into  his  subject  with  passion, — as 
indeed  did  Mitford ;  but  with  far  more  learning  than  Mitford. 
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The  eft'ect  produced  by  his  living  voice  was  inucli  greater  than 
that  of  Ids  writings,  as  is  manifest  in  the  zeal  and  love  of  his 
immediate  pupils.  Germany  had  already  reared  scholars,  who 
were  not,  like  the  Italian  anti<tuaries,  mere  children  of  vast 
memories  and  fine  taste,  but  men  who  inquired  freely,  and  who 
aske<l  not  only  what  did  ancient  writers  assert  ?  but  also,  how 
much  of  it  was  true  ?  But  none  of  them  had  such  passionateness 
as  Niebuhr,  or  so  intense  a  belief  that  truth  \vas  attainable ;  and 
though  his  immediate  attainment  w’as  only  a  phantom,  and  his 
resentment  against  those  w  ho  did  not  bow  to  his  idol  an  un¬ 
seemly  bigotry,  yet  this  passionateness,  joined  to  his  vast  learn¬ 
ing,  had  a  kindling  and  electric  effect.  He  did  not  communicate 
any  great  results  to  his  pupils  (one  or  two  perhaps  may  be 
rescued  from  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Rubino),  nor  any  new  method 
which  can  be  for  a  moment  approved  ;  but  he  did  communicate 
to  those  of  them  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  literature  his  own 
insiitiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  much  of  his  aptitude  for 
combination,  and  a  most  ambitious  grasp  of  every  subject.  His 
inthience  has  reached  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Roman  antiquity. 
In  fact,  he  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  discern  the  uncertaiiity 
of  the  early  Roman  history.  Perizonius,  De  Pouilly  and  Beaufort 
had  elaborately  maintained  this,  and  had  rejected  many  narratives 
as  incn‘dible.  Niebuhr,  how’ever,  treated  the  modest  uncertainty 
in  which  they  were  satisfied  to  abide,  as  a  superficial  scepticism, 
and  assiimeil  for  himself  the  problem  of  re-constructing  the 
history,  while  fully  aware  that  he  had  often  no  better  source 
than  liis  own  conjectures.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  writes  concerning 
this  {IS  follows  : — 


*  1'luTc  is  no  doubt  that  long  habit,  combined  with  a  happy  talent, 
may  enable  a  person  to  discern  the  truth,  where  it  is  invisible  to 
ordinary  minds  possessing  no  peculiar  advantages.  This  may  ho 
tjbserviHl,  not  only  in  historical  researches,  but  in  everv  other  depait- 
inent  ot  knowknlge.  In  order,  however,  that  the  truth  so  perceived 
should  recommend  it  sell  to  the  convictions  of  others,  it  is  a  necessary 
eondilion  that  it  should  admit  of  proof  which  they  can  understand. 
Newton  might  have  })erceived  by  a  rapid  and  intuitive  sagacity  the 
connexion  Wtween  the  liill  of  an  apple  and  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun ;  but  unless  he  could  have  demonstrated  that  connexion  by 
arguments  which  were  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  the  scientific 
Nxorld,  his  discovery  would  have  been  useless,  except  as  a  mere  sugges- 
tioiK^  In  like  manner  we  may  rejoice  that  the  ingenuity  and  learning 
of  Niebuhr  should  have  enabled  him  to  advance  many  novel  hypotheses 
and  eonjivturt‘s  respecting  events  in  the  early  history,  and  respecting 
the  lorm  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome.  But  unless  he  can  sup- 
\H)rt  those  hypotheses  by  sufficient  evidence,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
our  bcliet.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  historian  to  claim  the  possession  of 
a  retrospective  second-sight,  which  is  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
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of  a  mysterious  doctrine,  revcided  only  to  the  initiated.  Unless  he 
can  prove,  as  well  as  ^uess  ;  unless  he  can  produce  evidence  of  the  fact, 
after  he  hsis  intuitively  perceived  its  existence,  his  historical  system 
cannot  be  received.’ — \  ol.  i.  p.  l  i. 


In  our  article  on  the  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr’  (‘Eclectic 
Review,’ June,  1852,  p.  665),  we  ourselves  briefly  noticed  this 
very  point,  entirely  agreeing  with  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  W e  said 
‘  To  go  into  details  is  impossible ;  but  wo  may  and  must  say, 
that  Niebuhr  totally  mistook  the  duties  of  a  historian.  He  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  his  place  to  dogmatize,  and  viake  no  attempts  to 
convince  the  understandiny  of  his  reader,  and,  if  any  one  made 
objections,  reply  that  he  is  an  ignorant  blockhead  and  evidently 
incompetent  to  judge.’  It  is  indeed  peculiarly  difticult  for  a 
reader  of  Niebuhr  to  find  out  what  part  of  his  assertions  needs, 
and  what  does  not  neetl,  proof ;  for  he  quietly  narrates  his  own 
theory  as  if  it  were  attested  by  some  ancient  authority,  and 
alleges  that  we  have  the  ‘  ex})ress  testimony’  of  Dionysius,  or 
some  one  else,  when  nobody  but  himself  can  find  anything  of  the 
sort  in  the  passage  to  which  his  foot-note  refers.  He  also  talks 
so  familiarly  about  what  the  ancient  annalists  recorded,  that  the 
reader  little  suspects  that  their  very  existence  is  a  doubtful  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  Niebuhr’s  own.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  fully  justified  in 
protesting  here  against  adopting  hypothesis  as  fact ;  nevertheless, 
we  think  the  doctrine  by  which  he  tries  to  establisli  pure  unhy- 
pothetical  history  must  annihil.ate  all  history  whatsoever.  In 
fact,  our  difticulty  in  reviewing  the  work  consists  in  this,  that  the 
reader  will  not  easily  believe  our  representations  concerning  Sir 
George  to  be  coirect. 

That  there  was  no  attempt  among  the  Romans  at  a  continuous 
history  before  Fabius  Pictor,  a  contemporary  of  Hannibal,  is 
universally  admitted.  Sir  George  ejuotes  Livy  and  two  pas.sages 
of  Dionysius  in  proof,  and  lays  stress  on  the  latter  (vol.  i.  j)p.  37, 
81,  19())  as  of  tirstrate  importance,  and  as  totally  disproving 
Niebuhr’s  belief  in  the  existence  of  family  memoirs,  annals,  and 
chronicles.  To  us  they  appear  to  have  no  such  tendency. 
Fabius  was  the  first  systematic  historian, — TraXenoraroc  tHjv  tu 
P(i)/uaiKa  (TvvTa^a/Litvwv :  how  does  this  prove  him  to  be  the  first 
who  noted  down  contemporary  occurrences?  Such  a  phrase  as 
‘a  man  who  compiled  the  Roman  affairs,’  never  could  be  used 
of  one  who  merely  committed  to  writing  notices  of  passing 
events,  or  of  his  own  life.  Yet  Sir  George  actually  brings  these 
passages  (vol.  i.  p.  196)  as  sufficient  disj)roof  of  Niebuhr’s  belief, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  settinej  them  aside  on  mere  conjecture, 
Niebuhr  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  belief  of  such  memorials; 
but  such  belief  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  Fabius’ being  the  oldest 
compiler  of  Roman  history  than  Sir  George’s  own  belief ;  for  Sir 
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CJoon'c  makes  concessions  quite  surprising.  He  employs  the 
l)ulk^of  his  treatise,  from  chapters  vii.  to  xiii.  inclusive,  to 
prove  his  case ;  and  deduces  (vol.  ii.  p.  488),  that  ‘  the  extant 
narrative,  for  the  first  472  years,  was  not  originally  framed  by 
contemporary  histm'iansf  .  .  .  which  the  reader  will  fancy  to 
mean,  was  not  originally  noted  down  by  a  series  of  contein- 
porary  chronirlrrs ;  inasmuch  as  no  historian  can  live  through 
five  centuries,  and  he  contemporary  with  them  all :  hence  it  is 
dirticult  to  see  what  else  can  he  meant  than  the  absence  of  all 
written  contetnporary  memorials  ;  yet  he  continues  thus  : — ‘  hut 
was  derived  hy  writers  posterior  to  the  events  related,  though 
prior  to  the  extant  historians,  partly  from  oral  traditions,  and 
jhtrthf  from  written  documentary  sources,  the  nature  of 
which  is  imperfectly  reported/  There  is  a  comprehensive 
])hras(' !  The  extant  narrative  of  nearly  five  centuries  wiis 
derivt‘d  (it  seems)  hy  Fahius  and  Cincius,  partly  from  oral  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  partly  from  written  documentary  sources,  about 
whicli  Sir  (leorgc  does  not  know  much  ;  not  whether  they  were 
not  all  contemporary  with  the  events,  as  we  certainly  know  some 
\o  have  he(*n.  Ihit  if  there  were  contemporary  documents,  what 
else  is  the  man  who  wrote  them  hut  a  contemporaiy  chronicler, 
annalist,  or  historian  ?  Evidently  in  so  far  as  the  after  history 
was  based  on  these  documents,  it  is  as  authentic  as  any  history 
in  the  world.  The  documents  may  have  been  few,  and  in  con- 
secjinmce  the  true  history  discontinuous  and  fragmentary;  but 
(except  by  misinterpretation)  not  less  true  and  less  certain  on 
that  account.  And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  Sir  George’s  per¬ 
vading  fallacy ;  he  treats  a  fragmentary  history  as  essentially 
fabulous.  If  he  reply,  that  oral  tradition  has  mingled  fable 
with  truth,  and  that  as  we  have  not  the  original  documents,  we 
can  no  longer  disentangle  the  truth,  we  admit  the  difficulty;  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  early  history  :  it  infects  all  history  ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  criticism  to  attempt  the  separation.  Are  we 
to  forget  that  the  exploits  of  the  tw'o  Scipios  in  Spain,  in  Livy’s 
HannibalicW  ar,  have  been  discredited  since  Sir  Walter  Raleighs 
criticism  (  that  Thirhvall,  and  other  very  eminent  modern  Greek 
historians,  reject  the  Peace  of  Cimon  ?  that  Gibbon  has  rejected 
the  .stupendous  Persian  victory  of  Alexander  Severus  ?  Gral 
tradition  is  liable  to  err  ;  but  so  is  that  which  we  call  history,  and 
w  hich  at  first  sight  .seems  w  ell  attested.  As  to  the  Roman  w  ritten 
dtx'uinent.<.  Sir  G.  (\  Lewis  admits  (as  everybody  must  admit) 
that  alphabetical  writing  was  known  and  was  used  from  the  time 
of  tl»e  king.s— that  international  treaties  were  in  the  earliest 
times  carved  in  bra.^.s,  and  came  dow’n  to  later  ages, — that  Fahius 
found  a  continuous  list  of  annual  magistrates,  more  or  less  com- 
p  cte  and  authentic,  ascending  to  the  commencement  ot  the 
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consular  government, — that  from  tlio  burning  of  the  city  there 
W[vs  extant  a  series  of  meagre  othcial  annals,  kept  hy  the  chief 
])ontitfs, — that  many  texts  of  laws,  inchuling  the  Laws  ot  the 
Twelve  Tables,  were  preserved,  together  with  notes  of  ancient 
usages  and  rules  of  customary  law,  both  civil  and  religious, 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  pontitfs  ;  (to  which  indeed  Dionysius, 
savs  ho  refers  as  containing  iDicieut  storirs  also ;  Dionys.  i.  73  : 
(f.  C.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  81)):  tinally,  what  is  ])erhaps  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  though  slightly  passed  over,  he  admits  that  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  were  from  the  very  beginning  written  and  carefully 
ke|)t,  and  (when  it  was  found  that  the  othcers  garbled  them,  in 
onler  to  cheat  the  j)eople)  they  were,  from  after  the  Decemvirate, 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  under  custotly  of  the  plebeian 
abides.  Sir  George  acknowledges  that  Livy  mentions  a  written 
record  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  R.c.  (vol.  i.  p.  1  4-) ;  which 
was  tifty-five  years  b(*fore  the  Gaulish  contlagration.  At  any 
rate,  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  damp  and  worms  were  the 
chief  c*auses  of  destruction  to  the  tlecrces  of  the  senate. 

To  us  it  appears  that  these  concessions  lead  to  Ikniufort’s  position 
as  the  just  one  ;  nor  does  Sir  George’s  reference  to  CJreek  history, 
which  occupies  his  last  chapter  ((il)  pages)  seem  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  else.  His  conclusion  is  (vol.  ii.  p.  o5l),  that  ‘a  cOiDiccted 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  jirincipal  Greek  states  begins  about 
a  century  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus  ;  and  that  a  continuous 
nurrutive  begins  from  the  subjection  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  to 
Lydia.  Ascending  higher,  we  have  first  uncertainty,  confusion, 
and  at  last  nearly  total  darkness.  True  :  but  what  is  this  to  the 
purpose  ?  First,  a  connected  account  is  not  identical  with  a  true 
account ;  for,  lus  we  have  said,  a  fragmentary  history,  base<l  on 
contemporary  monuments,  may  he  true  (seriously,  we  cannot 
find  whether  Sir  CfOorge  consciously  means  to  deny  this)  ;  next, 
it  is  not  pretended  that  the  Greek  traditions,  which  plunge  us 
into  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  darkness  rested  on  carved 
monuments  and  otheial  registers  like  those  of  Romo.  The  entire 
chapter  seems  to  us  gratuitous  and  misplaceil.  He  luis  Just 
told  us  that  at  Rome  there  vjere  such  monuments  and  re<risters, 
only  he  does  not  know  whether  and  when  and  how  far  they  were 
used  ;  hence  he  treats  it  as  mere  hypothesis  (p.  41)1)  to  suppose 
that  Fabius  learned  of  the  expulsion  of  Tanpiin  the  Proud  from 
oral  tradition,  and  ‘  in  reducing  it  to  writing  teas  assisted  hji 
souie  documentary  nuiterials  which  .served  to  fix  the  outlines  of 
the  trans«action.' 

e  may  shortly  state  his  po.sition  in  the  following  words  : — I 
admit  that  there  were  numerous  early  written  memorials  at 
Rome, —  how  many  I  know  not ;  I  admit  that  the  memory  of 
a  past  time  is  not  necessarily  lost,  if  ‘  oral  tradition  be  fixed  and 
N.S. — VOL.  X.  N 
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assisted  by  official  record,  private  documents,'  &c.  (vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 
1  cannot  deny  that  Fabius  may  have  rested  this  or  that  account 
on  some  ineinorial  coeval  with  the  event,  but  I  cau  never  knoxo 
that  hti  did  :  1  have  nothing  but  internal  evidence  (which  is 
mere  conjecture  and  hypothesis)  to  help  me  to  guess  when  he  did 
and  when  he  did  not  j  hence  I  have  no  materials  loi  a  solid 
judgment;  I  conclude  that  all  is  uncertain,  that  all  criticism 
is  vain,  and  no  more  books  should  be  written.  We  must  give 
his  actual  words  : — 

‘All  the  historical  labour  bestowed  upon  the  early  centuries  of 
home  will  in  general  he  wasted.  The  history  of  this  period,  viewed 
as  a  si*nt*s  of  pietures(pie  narratives,  iriU  he.  read  to  the  greatent  advan- 
tiuje  in  the  original  writers,  and  will  be  deteriorated  by  reproduction  in 
a  modern  dress.  If  we  regard  a  historical  painting  merely  as  a  work 
of  art,  the  accounts  of  tlie  ancients  cau  only  sutler  from  being  re¬ 
touched  by  the  })encil  of  the  nioderii  restorer.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
attempts  "to  reduce  them  to  a  purely  historical  form,  by  conjectural 
omissions^  adilitions,  alterations,  transpositions,  must  be  nugatory, 
'f  he  workers  on  this  historical  treadmill  may  continue  to  grind  the  air, 
but  they  will  never  produce  any  valuable  result.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  55(5. 

'Phis  is  rather  cruel  of  Sir  tJeorge.  He  writes  a  work  of 
1  loo  stout  pages  oil  the  early  Roman  history,  and  then  implores 
other  people  to  write  no  more  on  the  subject.  It  a  little  reminds 
us  of  Queen  Clytannne.stra,  who,  as  iEschylus  tells,  hewed  down 
her  husl)and  with  an  axe,  and  then  piously  prayed  that  the  house 
might  in  future  be  free  from  intestine  murders.  Did  Sir  George 
not  foresee,  that  as  murder  produces  murder,  so  a  big  book  of 
iM»ntroversy  produces  another  big  book  ?  Well  !  but  we  accede 
to  his  doctnne,  that  by  no  conjectural  omissions  can  we  reduce 
the  earliest  Roman  story  to  a  purely  historical  form,  if  this 
mean  that  in  no  ca.se  can  we  arrive  at  certain  truth.  Only  ('ve 
must  retort)  that  is  no  reason  wdiy  we  should  not  make  (what  he 
calls)  ‘conjectural  omissions.'  May  w^e  not  omit  the  miracles 
which  presjiged  the  future  greatness  of  Servius  Tullius  ?  Is  it 
‘an  arbitrary  hypothesis’  that  these  miracles  are  credulous  in¬ 
ventions?  We  think  he  will  grant  to  us,  that  they  certainly 
ajy.  not  true;  but  he  will  not  say,  it  is  as  certainly  untrue  that 
Servius  instituted  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  divided  Rome 
into  tour  tribes  or  pari.shes.  We  think  then  he  has  no  right  to 
lay  down  so  strongly  that  internal  evidence  is  no  ground  for 
rejecting  one  part  ot  a  tale  positively,  and  retaining  another  part, 
— retaining  it,  not  as  certain,  but  as  probable. 

It  we  rightly  understand  Sir  George’s  canon,  it  would  lead 

tx)  results  tar  beyond  those  which  he  seems  to  contemplate. 
H  is  not  the  habit  ot  the  ancients  to  inform  us  .systematically  of 
their  sources.  They  had  no  foot-notes  and  references.  How 
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seldom  does  even  Tiicitus  toll  us  whence  he  learnt  this  or  that ! 
how  seldom  Plutarch  or  Dionysius,  who  means  to  be  most 
scientitic  1  If  we  know  that  a  man  has  uo  sources  of  information,, 
we  of  course  reject  his  evidence  as  a  whole ;  but  if  we  know 
that  he  had  manu  sources,  we  do  not  reject  his  statements 
barely  because  ho  does  not  tell  us  on  each  occasion  what  he 
learned  from  what.  Most  witnesses  mix  u})  their  own  hypo¬ 
theses  and  inferences  with  dry  fact,  and  leave  us  without  ex¬ 
ternal  means  of  discriminating  ;  yet  many  of  such  witnesses  are 
highly  useful,  if  due  criticis^in  be  used.  Sir  George  appears  to 
us  to  he  making,  unawares,  a  jn'otest  against  ALL  discriminating 
criticism. 

Nor  can  we  concede  to  him  that  the  narrative  ought  to  he 
road  in  the  original  writers ;  in  fact,  we  should  draw  precisely 
the  opposite  conclusion  from  the  doctrines  which  he  presents  to 
u.s.  First  indeed  we  might  ask — Is  no  one  to  read  the  tale  of 
early  Rome  who  cannot  read  it  in  Jjatin  and  Greek  ?  Are  there 
to  be  no  cultivated  f)ersons,  male  or  female,  in  England,  who  do 
not  find  it  expedient  to  study  these  difficult  languages  ?  But, 
dropping  this  topic,  why  may  we  not  rather  argue  as  follows  ? — - 
^AU  the  historical  labour  bestoived  upon  the  early  centuries  of 
Rome  lulll  in  (jeneral  be  wasted.  It  is  tiierkfoue  highly 
inexpedient  for  the  young  student  to  devote  his  valuable  hours 
to  read  ten  long  books  of  Livy,  and  the  eleven  extant  books  of 
Dionysius,  to  say  nothing  of  Diodorus  and  of  certain  lives  in 
Plutarch,  and  the  fragments  of  Appian  and  Dion  Cassius.  It  is 
the  part  of  the  judicious  modern  historian  to  shorten  this  vast 
mass  of  writing  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  proportioned  to  its 
slight  value.  The  ancients,  who  believed  all  of  this  to  be  genuine 
history,  did  not  grudge  elaborate  study  ;  but  we  who  cannot  so 
accept  it,  must  naturally  decline  to  wade  through  lengthy  narra¬ 
tives,  many  of  which  are  umloubtedly  fictitious." 

And  here  we  have  to  speak  of  the  distinction  drawn  by  so 
many  writers,  and  particularly  insisted  on  by  Rubino,  between 
the  constitutional  history  of  Rome  and  the  narratives  of  wars 
and  adventures  of  celebrated  persons.  The  former  is  maintained 
hy  Rubino  to  have  a  far  higher  degree  of  credibility  than  the 
latter.  The  laws  ami  treaties  were  in  great  measure  consigned 
to  writing  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  even  where  they  were 
handed  down  by  a  merely  oral  doctrine,  were  connected  with 
permanent  institutions — were  kept  alive  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  popular  assembly,  and 
Were  carefully  passed  on  by  statesmen  and  priests  to-  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  a  long  time  left 
to  the  exclusive  ket^ping  of  popular  trmlition  ;  and  from  their 
nature  were  exposed  to  the  embellishments  of  fancy,  and  to  the 
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Oistortioiis  of  national  and  family  prido.  Hence  the  reasons 
which  prove  that  the  later  Romans  were  destitute  of  an  accurate 
knowh-ih^e  of  the  events  aiul  circumstances  of  their  early  ages, 
apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  historical  class  of  traditions,  not 
to  tliose  concerning  the  constitution.  Such  is  Rnbinos  argu¬ 
ment.  Sir  O.  C.  Lewi.s,  who  is  in  antagonism,  not  to  Niehuhr 
onlv,  hut  also  to  those  who  have  headed  reaction  against  Nie¬ 
buhr,  (litters  so  vehemently  from  this,  as  to  avow  precisely  the 
opposite  judgment.  W  o  acknowdedge  the  clearness  and  force  of 
his  argumt‘nt,  though  we  think  it  admits  of  adequate  reply: 


*  Xo  such  hroad  line  can  he  drawn  between  the  history  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  historical  cwnits,  as  tliis  distinction  appears  to  assume. 
Ihdcss  we  are  inori*  or  less  inlornied  respecting  the  events  ot  the  his- 
torv  of  anv  country,  we  cannot  follow  the  progress  of  its  constitution. 
F«u*  example,  if  we  taki*  Kngland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
canmu  treat  its  constitutional  changes  in  vacuo^  and  as  abstracted 
from  all  public  transactions  and  occurrences.  The  constitutional  liis- 
tory  t)f  KnoPind  ilnriin^  that  ]>eriod  cannot  be  understood,  unless  we 
are  infonm‘d  as  to  tbe  nature  of  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  the 
l*arliamt‘nt  ;  tbe  ebaraeters  of  the  leadm’s  of  the  contending  parties; 
the  grtinnds  of  tin*  civil  war  and  tin*  manner  of  its  outbnmk  ;  its  pro¬ 
gress  aiid  final  issue;  the  king’s  execution;  the  Protectorate;  and, 

lastly,  the  ri‘st«»ratron  of  kingly  government  under  Charles  11 . 

AVitlumt  knowing  the  events  and  facts,  we  cannot  know^  that  consti¬ 
tutional  forms  retain  the  same  meaning.  d'lu‘  forms  of  a  government 
may  be  preserved  intact,  while  its  essence  and  operation  have  under¬ 
gone  a  radical  changi*.  'I'luy  may  become  a  mere  mask,  behind  which 
the  real  faee  is  e(met‘ah‘d.  Among  a  peojde  like  the  Romans,  who 
atlaelh'd  great  importance  to  legal  forms  and  to  the  connexion  of  reli¬ 
gion  with  the  stat«*,  it  was  pt'cnliarly  likely  that  constitutional 
changes,  demanded  by  the  alt(T(‘d  state  of  societv,  and  bv  the  in¬ 
creased  powi*r  ot  new  (dasses  of  the  community,  sliould  be  elfectcd 
with  litth*  appariMit  departure  from  ancitmt  usage.  A  constitutional 
history,  written  willuuit  a  knowhslge  of  events  and  actions  and  of  the 
lon*es  silently  operating  through  society,  might  represent  Augustus 
1  :esar  as  tbe  mere  annual  magistrat(‘  of  a  free  commonwealth,  or 
might  suppo>e  that  tin*  relations  ot  C^ueen  Hlizabeth  and  (^ueen  A  ie- 
toria  to  tlu'ir  respective  ])arliaments  were  identical.’ — Vol.  i.  J).  llitk 


c  accept  tin*  chalh‘ugo  here  held  out.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  history  ot  the  Kinpen'u*  Augustus  w’ere  lost,  except  a 
few’  decrt*es  ot  the  .smiate  and  peo])ie,  in  which  we  read  such 
honours  as  tin*  tollowing:  1.  That  Cains  Ciesar  Octavianus  shall 
n*ci‘ive  the  tilU‘s  ot  Augustus  and  Chief  of  the  Senate  and  liu- 
per;\tor,  with  power  to  assemble  the  Senate  though  he  hold  no 
inagistnu'v,  and  a  riglit  to  lav  five  propositions  before  the  Senate 
m  ]>riority  to  the  anniud  consuls.  ±  That  Cffisar  shall  possess 
tor  his  Ute  the  power  ot  (\*nsor,  of  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  and  ot 
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Chief  Pontiff.  3.  That  the  provinces  be  divided  into  Senatorial 
and  linperatorial ;  and  that  (^\es;ir  as  Imperator  shall  appoint 
his  lieutenants  to  the  coniinand  of  the  armies  in  tlie  Imperato- 
rial  provinces  ;  and  shall  hold  this  power  for  the  next  ten  years. 
— Throe  such  documents  till  but  a  few  lines,  and  might  survive 
un  a  tablet  of  brass  in  an  age  which  had  no  paper  or  linen  books, 
and  which  could  not  write  a  histort/  of  Augustus.  Surely  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  must  admit  to  us,  that  such  dry  tlecrees  would  at 
once  suffice  to  prove  that  Koine  had  undergone  a  total  revolu¬ 
tion  and  that  Augustus  was  a  military  ilespot,  although  retaining 
the  old  republican  titles.  Nor  only  so  ;  but  we  siiy  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man  would  so  stimulate  memory,  and  the  short  written 
documents  would  so  bridle  imagination,  that  oral  tradition,  in  a 
nation  without  literary  habits,  might  faithfully  retain,  for  many 
ages  (in  fact,  so  long  as  the  habits  and  ranks  of  society,  and  the 
old  hereditary  families  surviveil),  a  pretty  accurate  outline  of 
the  C’a‘s;\rean  revolution.  All  the  same  applies  to  Charles  1.  or 
to  Tanpiin.  If  no  documents  had  survived  concerning  the  En¬ 
glish  War  of  the  Parliament,  except  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
the  Warrant  for  Beheading  Charles  Stuart,  it  a{)pears  to  us  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  would  have  sufficed  to  retain  a  generally  correct 
oral  tradition  of  the  nature,  progress,  and  issue  of  that  great 
([uarr(‘l,  in  any  or  all  of  the  great  noble  families  of  England,  for 
two,  three,  four  or  more  centuries.  And  in  this  method  we  can¬ 


not  doubt  the  outlines  of  the  early  Roman  history  were  retained. 
During  the  republic,  an  approximately  correct  chronology  was 
kept  up  in  the  list  of  the  consuls.  The  chronology  of  the  regal 
period  is  an  invention  of  theory,  and  the  number  of  kings  (in 
our  opinion)  wholly  uncertain.  The  history  tells  of  those  only, 
each  of  whom  happens  to  liave  had  his  name  attached  to  some 
inomiment,  or  (in  the  case  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  if  these  are 
real)  by  its  being  typical  of  a  race  and  dynasty.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
seems  to  us  to  misre})resent  Rubino  as  thinking  constitutional 
history  can  ever  be  wkoUy  disentangled  from  public  events.  He 
justly  that  we  need  to  know  “  more  or  less  of  public 
events  to  interpret  the  constitutional  facts.  “  More  or  less  ” 
means  the  broad  outlines  of  the  national  life  ;  and  this  is  just 
what  we  actually  have,  and  what  Sir  George  acknowledges  nuuj 
have  been  retained  by  monuments  and  by  tradition  conjoined.  It 
IS  never  to  be  forgotten,  iis  regards  such  broad  facts  as  the  distress 
ot  the  people  from  debts,  the  call  for  agrarian  laws,  invasions  of 

i'Ecjui  and  Volsci,  &c . that  we  do  not,  after  all,  knoiu  that 

the  statements  were  not  registered  by  a  contemporaneous  writer. 
Sir  George  siiys,  we  cannot  prove  that  they  were  :  we  reply,  be 


cannot  prove  that  they  were  not. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  a  learned  man,  and  we  cannot  presume  to 
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thiiik  tliat  any  of  our  topics  cun  be  otherwise  than  familiar  to 
him  ;  in  fact,  he  states  witli  much  energy  and  clearness  the 
mutual  action  of  oral  tradition  and  of  docuinentar}^  memorials; 
but  as  it  may  not  be  fauiiliai'  to  the  reader,  it  may  be  usefully 
liert‘  a  little  onlaiged  upon.  I'o  fix  attention,  we  will  select  a 
sin^*‘le  case.  Ju  JLfionysius  2b)  we  lead  as  follows  i— from 
tiic'^inoueys  contributed  by  all  the  Latin  cities,  Servius  built  the 
Tt‘in})lc  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  and  wrote  out  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  between  them  all,  and  made  enactment  concerning 
the  feast  and  the  common  celebration.  And  that  no  time  might 
obliterate  them,  he  set  up  a  brazen  pillar,  and  canned  on  it  the 
decrt^e  of  the  congress,  and  the  names  of  all  the  cities  that  took 
])art  in  it.  This  ])illar  remained  till  my  time  in  the  Temple  of 
I  )iana,  having  characters  in  such  (ireek  letters  as  ancient  Greece 
us<  ‘(L 

U't  us  imagine  what  a  contemporary  of  even  Dionysius,  and 
of  course  all  earlier  ages,  was  able  to  read.  It  must  have  been 
something  considerably  longer  than  the  following,  though  aiiti- 
(piity  did  not  indulge  in  protocols  and  law'yerlike  verbosity : — 
‘StTvius  Tullius,  King  of  Kome,  offers  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Homans  allhmce  with  all  the  cities  of  the  Latins  ;  to  count  the 
si\!ne  as  friend  or  as  enemy,  and  to  have  good  and  faithful  com¬ 
merce  everywluTt'  between  Romans  and  Latins,  and  redress  by 
law'  for  injuries.  The  Ijatins  accept  the  alliance.  The  names  of 
their  cities  are  herewith  inscribed.  To  commemorate  the  treaty, 
the  Romans  and  the  Latins  have  at  joint  expense  built  this 
tem])le  to  Queen  Diana,' 

A  short  tert,  such  as  this,  would  be  commented  on  hv  oral 
tradition  ;  and  it  affords  various  fixed  points  to  fasten  tradition 
down,  and  bridle  its  tlightiness  and  its  tendency  to  gnidual 
change,  growth,  and  |MTversion.  It  yields  a  small  number  of 
positive  facts,  which  are  as  trustw’orthy  to  the  hundredth  gene¬ 
ration  as  to  the  second.  Such  are — 1.  That  there  w  as  a  king  of 
Rome  named  Sen  ius  Tullius ;  2.  That  Rome  under  him  dealt 
in  public  treaty  as  on  a  par  with  the  Latin  cities  collectively; 
n.  In  fact,  the  Latins  yielded  primac}"  to  Rome,  in  agi'eeing  that 
the  tem])le  he  built  at  Rome,  and  the  inscription  set  up  there; 
4.  J  he  treaty  virtually  united  Rome  and  Latinm  into  a  single 
military  |K)wer ;  .5.  It  made  Rome  the  centre  and  head  of  that 


rt'ign  must  liave  l)een  stimulated  by  tlie  existence  of  such  a 
document.  We  will  not  venture  on  any  general  doctrine,  that 
the  lunnan  inemorv  is  more  tenacious  in  countries  wdiich  make 
itt  e  use  of  writing  ;  for  we  think  this  depends  upon  motive 
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and  developed  teudeiicies.  But  we  know  that  the  ancient 
Boinaiis  were  intensely  attached  to  precedent ;  and  they  are  the 
first  people  known  to  us  who  had  I’aniily  surnames  luid  a  here¬ 
ditary  policy  in  families ;  which  strongly  suggests  a  careful  con¬ 
stitutional  and  historical  teaching  from  father  to  son. 

‘  A  nation  which  held  so  strictly  to  legal  and  constitutional  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  to  an  established 
course  of  practice,  must  have  possessed  an  accredited,  if  not  an 
authentic  and  true  tradition  respecting  its  ])ast  transactions  ;  respect¬ 
ing  its  former  successes,  dangers,  and  reverses  ;  respecting  its  great 
men  and  their  great  deeds ;  respecting  the  origins  of  the  political 
f(»rins,  the  military  regulations,  and  the  religious  institutes  round 
wliicli  their  patriotic  feelings  clustered,  and  which,  in  their  belief,  were 
the  sourct‘s  of  their  ]K)werand  greatness.  The  leading  families  of  the 
state,  in  whom  the  high  and  important  oHices,  civil  and  religious,  were 
almost  hereditary,  wlio  furnished  a  suece.ssion  of  consuls,  j)rictors, 
censors,  ipuestors,  anil  pontitfs  to  the  Homan  })ei)}>le,  and  who  suc¬ 
cessively  contributed  members  to  thi;  dignified  Homan  Senate,  were 
doubtless  the  depositaries  of  a  traditionary  belief  respecting  the  past 
ages  of  the  city.’ — lb.  p.  SIl. 

Thus  the  historical  consciousness  was  not  merely  born ;  it  was 
active  and  eager.  The  Roman  nobility  lived  in  and  for  their 
polity  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  past  was  with  them  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  morals,  the  source  of  power,  the  means  and  strength  of 
adnunistration.  Law  and  morals  were  alike  historical ;  and  can 
we  doubt  that  historical  teaching  was  cultivated  and  historical 
monuments  valued  I  After  books  of  continuous  history  had  been 
produced,  these  were  read,  and  the  brazen  pillars  and  linen 
books  were  comparatively  neglected  ;  but  before  systematic  books 
were  written.  Sir  George,  we  think,  will  allow,  that  young  men 
who  inspired  to  become  senators,  would  necessarily  read  all  public 
documents  of  anti(|uity,  including  decrees  of  the  senate,  and 
glean  up  oral  comments  u})on  them.  ‘  Who  was  this  Servius  V 
would  each  young  Homan,  after  reading  the  treaty  %\’ith  the 
Latin.s,  ask  his  father.  ‘  He  was  the  last  good  King  of  Rome ; 
a  Latin  by  birth,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  Latins;  he  it  was 
who  established  the  now  existing  parliaments,  though  they  were 
tem})orarily  destroyed  by  the  usurper  and  tyrant  who  murdered 
him.'  If  this  reply  was  true,  surely  it  is  one  which  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  (aided  by  the  treaty)  was  competent  to  pre.serve,  not  for 
two  generations  only,  but  for  as  long  time  as  there  was  no  social 
revolution  and  breach  of  continuity  in  Home  itself. 

But  let  it  further  be  remembered,  that  while  even  one  such 
monument  as  this  of  Servius  woidd  greatly  aid  tradition,  it 
would  hardly  be  the  only  one,  and  we  know  it  was  not.  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  admits  that  the  treaty  of  Tanpiin  the  Proud  with 
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tlio  Calm,  and  of  tlie  same  with  the  Sabines,  existed  till  the 
<1mvs  (d*  lloruce.  Kvcrv  such  additional  document,  'itlicvc  iJic 
hilinrical  fpovt  haf^  developed  itselj]  h  of  ever  increasing  im- 
i.ortann*  iirfastt  ning  dewn  tradition  ;  just  as  two  fixed  points 
«dv<*  to  a  hodv  more  than  double  the  fixity  of  one  fixed  point, 
ami  throe  fixed  ])oints  make  a  mechanism  actually  immoveable. 
CiKUinents  which  are  n(‘glected,  of  course  go  for  nothing;  hut 
in  patrician  Koine,  no  important  document  of  antiquity  could 
hv  neglected,  though  it  was  sometimes  purposely  fahijied,  to 
damage  the  plebeian  order.  Thus  even  allowing  to  Sir  C.  C. 
L«  wis  that  there  were  no  written  family  memorials,  biographies, 
partial  chronicles,  other  than  the  jicntitl  s  books;  allowing  fur¬ 
ther  (though  we  hold  this  most  unreasonable)  that  (dl  the  denies 
of  (he  aeiutte  had  perished  before  the  days  of  Fabius ;  still,  oral 
tradition,  based  on  public  monuments,  was  by  no  means  a  des- 
jdcahle  stmree  of  knowledge'. 

Sir  (h'orge  knows  all  these  topics  as  well  as  we  do  ;  he  him¬ 
self  furnishes  both  facts  and  arguments,  and  then  draws  pre¬ 
cisely  the  (►pposite  conclusions  from  us. 


‘  It  is  iuquissiMe  to  say  wo  have  boon  able  to  discover  any  solid  or 

stalilo  roumlation  lor  the  history . The  narrative  is  j>rineij)ally 

coiiqioseil  ot*  events  which  we  can  trace  to  no  (lefenuiiiafe  source,  ^^  e 
can  sean  ely  c;/  tnii/  fact,  imd  allirni  with  reasuiiahle 

conliihnee  that  it  was  taken  from  tlie  Annales  ^laxiini  oi' .such  a 
that  it  was  derived  fr(*m  the  memoirs  of  toich  a  famdi/,  or  from  the 
luneral  orations  ot  such  a  mau,  that  it  was  founded  on  .9/^c//  a  hid  lad  ov 
poem,  i>r  on  an  oral  tradition  preserved  in  such  a  disfrief,  in  such  a 
cidlujc  »>1  prie>ts,  in  such  a  hue  of  public  otlicers,  or  in  such  a  family 
vr  i/cus.  If,  therelore.  we  retpiirt'  that  a  historical  account  should  vest 
oil  I  he  fcsfituoui/  of  k'uou'u  and  assii/ualdc  u'if  uesscs^  whose  crcddnhty 
can  he  scruftuizcd  ami  judijcd,  we  shall  find  oniselves  compt‘lled  to 
wrniiioi.n  orn  iiKLirr  Irom  tlu‘  hi>torv  of  Kome,  down  to  the  land¬ 
ing  of  l‘yrrhns  in  Italy.’— Ih.  pp.  ‘Jdl,  205. 


We  have  at  last,  alter  long  tloumlering  through  these  volumes, 
got  our  t‘yt‘  lixt‘d  on  the  st'utence  which  sharplv  marks  the  point 
on  which  we  and  Sir  Cleorge  jiart  conqianv.  ^  If  'ice  reijuivef — 
ho  say.s  :  hut  we  do  not  recpiire  it.  AVe  cannot  require  it,  w  ith¬ 
out  rejecting  contemporary  narrative ;  for  instance,  without 
lejecting  the  accounts  in  dlnicydides,  or  in  Tacitus,  who  are 
t'stet'ined  tin'  most  anxiouslv  correct  h.istoiians  of  antiquity.  e 
open  i  hucydides  jit  random,  in  order  to  test  a  passage  by  Sir 
iteorge  s  canon.  Reread: — ‘The  Ka*otians  instantly  sent  tor 
darters  and  slingers  troin  the  Melian  Kay;  and  since,  after  the 
>attle,  20(K)  heavy  armed  C’orinthians,  A:c.,  came  to  hel})  them ; 

hoy  marclied  against  Delium,  and  attacked  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  &c. 
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Hereupon  we  a^k.  Was  Thiicy^li<les  in  person  at  Deliuni  at 
that  time  ?  He  does  not  say  so,  aiul  if  any  modern  suspects 
that  he  was,  it  is  an  unsupported  hypothesis,  in  our  opinion 
improbable.  Who  then  told  Thucydides  of  the  fixcts  ?  Is  the 
witness  knoivn  and  assignable  ^  Produce  him,  that  we  may 
scrutinize  and  judge  of  his  credibility.  May  he  not  have  been 
a  liar  ?  «Jv:c.  But  you  cannot  j)roduce  him.  You  cannot  lay 
your  finger  on  any  single  incident  in  the  siege,  and  say,  Tliucy- 
dides  learned  it  from  such  a  general,  from  such  a  spy,  from  such 
a  deserter,  from  such  a  sailor,  from  the  note-book  of  such  a  foot 


traveller,  of  such  a  merchant,  ik"c. 

Sir  George  of  course  will  reply,  that  we  must  assume  Thucy¬ 
dides  to  have  used  his  means  of  information  diligently  and  wisely, 
although  he  does  not  tell  us  distinctly  ^cho  were  his  informants 
on  each  S(‘parate  occiusion  ;  that  human  witnesses  are  not  im¬ 
mortal,  and  could  not  be  produced,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  credibility  ;  that  it  suffices  for  us  to  know  in  general  that 
Thucydides  had  means  of  knowledge,  and  to  presume  that  he 
was  willing  and  able  to  avail  himself  of  those  means ;  that  we 
are  free  to  criticize  his  works,  to  judge  of  his  capacity,  but  must 


not  claim  to  rehear 
overthrows  all  history. 


his  witnesses ; — a  claim  which  obviously 
This  is  true  :  but  it  is  Sir  George's  own 


canon  which  enacts  the  overthrow. 


No  contemporary  author  of  anticpiity  gave  his  authorities  in 
iletail ;  and  we  are  always  satisfied  to  accept  them  in  the  lump. 
But  do  therefore  no  errors  arise  ?  Are  all  narratives  of  contem¬ 
poraries  equally  trustworthy  ?  Surely  we  discriminate  one 
narrator  from  another,  testing  their  trustworthiness  in  various 
ways,  by  external  or  by  internal  evidence.  All  the  same  applies 
to  narratives  of  earlier  events.  Lapse  of  time  is  not  the  sole 
<lithculty  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  truth,  nor  are  the  safeguards 
against  error  different  in  ])rinciple  whether  time  or  space  be  our 
difficulty.  A  sj)eech  printed  in  a  newspaper,  and  attributed  to 
an  English  minister  in  Parliament,  is  unhesitatingly  believed  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  though  the  reporter,  the  press,  the  very 
name  of  the  journal,  happen  to  be  unknown.  The  same  speech, 
if  attributed  to  the  same  man  in  the  Privy  Council,  will  be  dis¬ 
believed,  until  it  be  shown  how  the  reporter  got  access,  and 
other  accessory  proof  be  given.  Just  so  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  dis¬ 
believes  speeches  recorded  by  IJvy  (or  Fabius)  in  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  senate,  though  Fabius  was  a  contemporary.  We  thus 
we  clearly  that  the  main  condition  for  credi]>ility  of  details  lies 
in  a  general  belief  that  sources  of  knowledge  are  open  to 
reporters.  Without  this,’ we  not  only  <lo  not  give  credence  (as, 
t<i  a  history  of  affairs  in  the  moon),  but  we  do  not  even  criticize. 
Sir  George  remains  in  this  same  posture,  unless,  farther,  we  know 
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particulur  on^iniil  witii6ss  £rUcir3.iitoc(l  c&cli  pciriicultir  BtjitG- 
ineiit.  llitWy  lor  iiistanco,  did  Fabius  know  that  larquin  the 
Proud  did  not  die  on  the  throne  of  Home  ?  In  what  })aiticular 
fainilv  lliere  an  ond  tradition  to  this  eft’ect  ?  On  what  par¬ 
ticular  written  ineinorial  was  this  pounded  ?  as  it  positively 
asscrteil  in  some  decree  of  tlie  senate  which  Fabius  had  read? 
W'e  cannot  answer :  we  knoxv  absolutely  nothing:  there  is  there¬ 
fore  nothing  even  to  criticize,  says  Sir  George.  This,  we  avow, 
annihilates  all  history  whatever.  We  maintain,  that  wdiere  intel¬ 
ligible  sources  of  truth  are  conceded  to  have  been  open,  a  narra¬ 
tive  is  jn'hun  facie  admissible  for  criticism,  and  may  in  the 
result  be  tirmly  believed,  even  if  we  can  in  no  one  instance  lay 
our  linger  on  a  fact,  and  state  on  what  particular  information  it 
was  first  recorded. 

Kverv  stiulent  of  the  early  Roman  histoiy  feels  a  strong  con- 
vic-tion  that  it  is  a  real  world,  not  a  tiction,  with  which  he  is 
dt‘aling.  To  have  invented  such  a  history,  would  have  been  an 
achievement  of  tirst-rate  genius.  To  use  Sir  George’s  ovsii 
phra8t‘,  the  inventor  must  have  been  a  ‘Roman  Defoe,’  endowed 
with  a  perversidy  applied  faculty,  aiming  to  overthrow  ]>recedent, 
law,  tradition,  everything  in  which  a  Roman  nature  ])rided 
itself,  by  obtruding  on  his  countrymen  ingenious  fiction.  In 
vol.  ii.  p.  41- K  spi  aking  of  the  controversy  between  the  dictator 
l*apirius  and  Fabius  his  beutenant.  Sir  George  Avrites  :  ‘The 
w  hole  ot  this  remarkable  transaction  is  narrated  by  Livy  in  great 
detail  It  contains  nothing  improbable,  and  it  is  highly  cha- 
nictrristic  of  the  Roman  notions  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
inilitarv  discipline  ;  but  as  it  amid  not  have  been  recorded  by 


any  cont^'niporary  historian’  (annalist?  chronicler?  memorialist  ?] 
‘  we  aj*e  at  a  loss  to  know  from  what  authentic  source  Livy  coidd 
have  derived  his  circumstantial  account.’  Could  not  !  This  is 


rather  strong,  w  hen  ail  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  is, — We  have  not 
been  iulormetl  troin  what  contem])orarv  writing  it  was  derived. 
IVrhaps  Niebuhr  might  reverse  the  argument  by  saying  :  ‘  So 
circumst;uitial  ;in  account  obviously  must  have  come  from  an  old 
annalist  contemporaneous  to  the  event.’  Rut  neither  w^ould  we 
justify  tlmt  inference.  A  continuous  narrative,  impressing  the 
imagination  aiul  illustrative  of  Roman  discipline,  may  well  have 
btHMi  tniditional,  anil  ampblied  in  later  times.  A  far  stronger 
argument  for  Niebuhr  in  proof  of  ‘  memoirs’  is  based  on  the  petty 
isolated  facts  which  w’e  often  meet  in  the  pages  of  Livy,  exactly 
Kucli  ^  aj'o  chronicled  m  an  almanac,  but  such  as  no  rhetoricaJ 
historian  invents,  and  no  enthusiast  coidd  believe  himself  inspired 
to  sia^  Niebuhr  is  wTong  in  vestinq  anything  at  ab  on  Ins 
iuinabsts  ;  but  the  more  we  think  of  Sir  George’s 
♦  cisive  doiprooT  of  their  existence,  the  more  it  surprises  us, 
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from  one  >vlio  lavs  down  pobitively  that  Dionysius  was  aiming 
at  truth.  This  historian  complains  (i.  (>*)  that  Fabius  and 
Cincius,  who  ‘  wrote  acciu-ately  the  events  at  which  they  were 
])resent,  ran  summarily  over  the  ancient  events which  is 
l)ionysiiis’s  reason  for  giving  those  ancient  events  at  great 
length.  Yet  Sir  George  (vol  i.  pp.  87,  81,  19())  produces  the 
passage  as  proof  positive  that  Dionysius  knew  of  no  written 
sources  for  history  oiu*lier  than  Fabius.  Hence  Dionysius  is 
made  to  say  :  ‘  Since  Fabius  has  written  in  so  meagre  a  style, 
and  /  have  no  otioer  matenals  than  the  work  of  Fabius,  I 
])ropose  to  narrate  the  liistoiy  in  full.^  Surely,  Niebuhr  may 
re])lv  ;  the  truer  view  of  Dionysius's  argument  is :  ‘  Since  Fabius, 
hurrying  to  his  own  times,  has  :)ieglccted  to  lose  many  written 
docLiUicnts  which  still  exist,  I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  these  to 
fill  out  the  history.'  This  would  be  the  right  interpretation,  if 
Dionysius  were  Hallam.  But  we  do  not  think  lie  understood 
what  are  the  conditions  of  timth  :  we  believe  rhetoric  to  have 
boon  his  chief  aim,  and  that,  like  Niebulir,  he  trusted  his  own 
insight  to  reconstiuct  in  fulness  a  history  preserved  only  in  out¬ 
line.  To  us  tlie  passages  in  Dionysius  seem  to  be  wholly  neutral, 
neither  proving  nor  disproving  Niebuhr's  ‘annalists.' 

If  we  know  a  tale  to  have  been  worked  up  out  of  a  poem,  the 
rule  is  absurd  which  directs  to  drop  whatev’er  is  marvellous  and 
believe  all  the  rest.  The  residue  thus  obtained  has  no  more 
priiiid  facie  title  to  be  accepted  as  histoiy,  than  the  marvels 
which  we  have  dropped.  But  when  a  tale  has  been  made  up 
like  that  of  early  Rome,  by  a  studious  eflbrt  to  recover  the  past, 
even  if  from  mere  traditional  explanations,  orally  transmitted,  of 
treaties  and  monuments,  it  is,  d  priori,  ptrohable  that  there  will 
be  some  truth  in  it.  Hence,  when  that  part  which  ministers  to 
national  or  patrician  arrogance  or  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
is  dropped,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  estiicm  the  residue, — not 
indeed  as  ascertained  truth,  but  as  an  a])proach  to  truth,  which 
is  to  be  received  until  disproved.  We  have  tried  to  find  a  point 
of  reconciliation  with  Sir  George  in  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
word  history.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  hypothesis.  He  is  sar¬ 
castic  against  the  word  perhaps.  He  aims  at  actual  certainty. 
But  he  will  never  get  it  thus.  Every  human  utterance  which 
intends  to  state  fact  is  blended  with  inference :  the  very  judg¬ 
ments  of  sense  are  full  of  inference.  Speculation  and  hypothesis 
domineer  in  the  reports  of  the  most  simple-minded.  The  word 
perhaps  honestly  warns  the  reader  not  to  mistake  a  speculation 
for  a  fact ;  and  after  all,  to  know  that  a  speculation  is  a  specula¬ 
tion  secures  that  it  shall  not  deceive,  even  if  it  be  erroneous. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unendurably  slavish  than  to  commit  to 
niemory  the  old  Rotnan  tales  without  believing  them,  and  with- 
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out  siRculatiiip  how  much  of  them  is  credible;  without  venturing 
oil  *  conjectural  omissions  or  *  hypothetical  reconciliations,  lo 
Set  voung  people  to  such  work,  would  be  ingenious  toiment. 
Much  better  were  it  to  burn  all  the  books  at  once.  ^\  e  do  not 
read  them  as  hi autiful  poems  ;  but  first,  because  the  Romans 
believed  them,  and  we  are  thus  aided  in  understanding  their 
minds;  next,  because  we  think  that  they  contain  some  historical 
truth.  ‘How  much?’  is  of  course  more  or  less  hypothetical, 
whether  Sir  (Jeorge  likes  it  or  not.  Is  or  only  so  ;  but  the 
memorv  refuses  to  retain  a  load  of  wholly  isolated  events.  ^\  e 
must  bV  allowed  to  string  them  together  by  some  hypothesis; 
and  this,  however  unproved,  we  say  is  hannless,  so  long  as  its 
nature  is  distinctly  remembered. 

Rut  Sir  George  forbids  our  revising  the  moral  judgments  of 
anti(|uity  !  Here  again,  we  think  his  reaction  against  Isiebuhr 
and  the  whole  modern  school  to  be  extravagant.  Livy  tells  us 
that  a  Roman  knight,  Spurius  Ma*lius,  hoping  to  become  elected 
to  the  consulshi]),  distributed  corn  freely  to  the  people  in  time  of 
dearth.  The  aristocracy  took  the  alarm,  and  appointed  a  dictator 
to  control  him.  The  dictator  sent  his  master-of-the-horse, 
Servilius,  to  command  Madius  to  come  before  him.  Madius, 
not  relishing  martial  law,  refused,  and  invoked  the  judgment  of 
the  people  ;  whereupon  Servdlius  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  the 
dictator  justitied  the  deed.  Since  it  was  not  pretended  that  there 
was  any  dilHculty  in  arresting  ^ladius  and  bringing  him  to  trial, 
it  he  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  make  himself  tyrant,  the 
moderns  regard  this  imputation  as  an  after-invention  of  the 
]>atricians  to  justify  an  atrocious  murder;  especially  since  the 
imputation  is  intrinsically  improbable,  and  is  almost  stultified  by 
Livy  s  addition  that  the  tribunes  were  in  the  plot.  Yet,  because 
all  the  ancient  writei's  uniformly  treat  Servilius  as  a  j)atriot, 
Madius  as  a  criminal.  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  tells  us  that  we  must 
not  think  ot  reversing  their  decision  in  the  deficiency  of  our  infor- 
ination.  Nay,  but  the  facts,  as  deposed  hy  thenij  show  their 
judgment  to  have  been  perverted,  here,  as  so  often  beside,  by 
unjust  patrician  sympathies. 

Rut  while  we  resist  what  ajipearsto  us  an  extravagant  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  ot  Sir  George,  we  here  also  see  the  extreme  in 
N  iebuhr,  aiul  indeed  in  Arnold,  from  which  he  is  justly  receding — 
viz.,  the  omniscience  with  which  they  seem  to  decide  concerning 
the  moral  characters  in  that  early  era,  and  the  passionate  censure 
in  which  the  tormer  indulges.  \\  hen  we  consider  how  hard  it 
IS  to  learn  certainly  the  character  and  motives  of  living  states¬ 
men  in  our  own  country,  the  accurate  acipiaintance  of  Niebuhr 
'Mth  early  Romans  seems  to  us  to  border  on  the  ridiculous.  Sir 
*t‘orge,  indecHi,  appears  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  Niebuhrs 
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knowledge  whore  this  and  that  ancient  historian  had  gained  his 
information.  We  also  commend  the  following  sensible  remarks 
to  the  reader’s  attention  : — 

‘  With  respect  to  tlie  iiulitrerence  about  remote  antiquity  whicli 
Niebuhr  attributes  to  Polybius,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  belief  that 
all  labour  in  investigating  it  will  be  lost ;  and  it  is  eertain  that  if  he 
bad  attempted  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  wbieb  enveloped  the  primitive 
hist  or  V  of  the  Italian  nations,  bis  endeavour  would  have  been  fruitless. 
The  history  bad  not  been  written,  and  the  traditionary  memory  was 
long  since  extinct.  This  censure  of  Polybius  for  not  informing  himself 
about  the  history  of  a  })eriod  for  wbieb  no  authentic  materials  existed, 
may  be  compared  with  a  similar  censure  east  on  him  by  Dr.  Arnold 
for  bis  ignorance  of  geography  [the  geography  of  the  Alps]  :  the  fact 
being,  that  geography  bad,  in  the  time  of  i'olybius,  been  very  little 
cultivated  ;  that  there  were  no  accurate  maps  or  geographical  treatises  ; 
and  that  no  means  existed  of  acquiring  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
gt'ograpby  of  any  country.  It  was,  therefore,  just  as  impossible  to 
JMlybius  to  be  a  good  geographer  as  to  be  a  good  astronomer  or  a 
good  chemist.’ — lb.  p.  P30. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  sum  up  tlie  distinct  positions  assumed 
at  dirterent  stages  in  this  whole  subject. 

The  first  is,  to  believe  everything  which  was  written  by  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  when  ancient  writers  contradict  one  another,  to  revere 
both  alternately,  and  try  to  believe  both. 

The  second,  to  believe  all  that  is  narrated  unanimously,  but 
select  by  our  own  preference,  or  by  some  kind  of  criticism,  where 
tb(‘re  is  variety. 

The  third,  to  take  the  additional  liberty  of  rejecting  whatever 
is  miraculous,  or  otherwise  strongly  opposed  to  (I  lyriori  pro¬ 
babilities. 

The  fourth,  to  inquire  what  evidence  was  present  to  the  first 
writers,  and  to  reject  whatever  they  tell  beyond  the  sphere  in 
which  we  think  they  had  information. 

The  fifth,  to  examine  the  internal  growth  of  society  and  of  the 
constitution,  and  on  the  asfiumptloti  of  internal  congniity  and 
continuous  development,  allow  of  speculative  remark  or  judg¬ 
ment,  negative  and  positive,  which  tends  to  bind  the  history 
together ;  but  at  the  same  time  carefully  and  sharply  separating 
between  ancient  statement  and  modern  speculation. 

The  sixth,  to  demand  to  know  on  what  particular  evidence 
each  particular  statement  wjis  made  by  ancient  writers  ;  and  on 
fiiuling  it  is  impossible  to  answer,  pronounce  that  all  belief  is 
groundless,  all  speculation  vain,  all  preference  of  one  j^irt  to 
another  gratuitous,  all  historical  writing  a  grinding  of  the  air,  all 
moral  criticism  a  foppery  : — yetj  exhorting  people  to  read  (and 
remember  ()  on  the  subject,  the  ample  volumes  of  the  ancients. 
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]r<j  stop  short  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  stages ;  Sir  C.  C.  Lewis 
would  bring  os  into  the  sixth.  Niebuhr  practically  modifies  the 

fifth  as  follows : —  .  ^  i-  i  i 

Fifthly,  on  tlie  a^ssumption  of  a  peculiar  aevelopment  dis- 

cernt‘d  by  Niebuhr  s  insight,  and  by  divining  strange  misiiiter- 
preUitions  of  lost  writers  made  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  history  speculatively,  and  take  all  possible  pains  to 
make  the  reader  unaware,  when  he  is  receiving  ancient  state¬ 
ment,  and  v'hen  modern  speculation. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  added  anything  of 
argumentative  importance  to  what  many  have  written  against 
Niebuhr ;  but  as  a  protest,  his  w'ork  has  much  moral  w^eight.  It 
will  Im‘  felt  in  England.  It  wdll  not  (as  he  wishes)  hinder  the 
w'riting  of  the  early  Roman  history ;  but  it  will  lead  to  writing 
it  far  more  concisely  and  less  ambitiously  than  by  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold. 


Aut.  V. — A  of  the  Rn\  St/dnej/  Smith.  Ry  his  Daughtor, 

Lady  Holland.  With  a  Seloetion  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

I  Soo. 

A  MORE  delightful  book  than  this  has  rarely  fallen  under  our 
notice.  When  the  gmit  causes  of  civilization,  humanity,  and 
freetlom  w'alk,  as  John  Bunyau  would  say,  Gn  silver  slippers,' 
wo  are  apt  to  torgot  those  great  and  good  men  wdio  laboured  for 
their  promotion  amidst  disadvantage  and  oblocpiy,  and  only  to 
rememl>er  those  w  hose  heroic  self-sacrifice  was  crowned  with  the 
honours  of  martynlom.  Even  some  of  these  exist  but  as  nehul(t 
in  our  maps  and  catalogue  of  the  historical  firmament,  and 
‘th«*ir  ashes  Hew  no  marble  tells  us  wdiither.'  For  two  reasons 
the  memory'  ot  Sydney  Smith  will  be  exempt  from  these  condi¬ 
tions.  dhe  first  is,  that  he  eventually  obtained  as  much  of  wealth 
and  tame,  of  patronage  and  distinction,  as  could  be  embraced 
within  the  limits  ot  an  innocent  ambition;  and  the  second  is, 
that  his  (pialities  ot  mind,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  appeal 
im'sistibly  to  those  sympathies  w’hich  can  never  decay  wdiile 
human  nature  continues  in  a  civilized  and  especially  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  condition.  A  finer  intellect,  embellished  wdth  more 
varied  accomplishments,  a  wit  more  original,  exuberant,  and 
refined,  a  morr:  comprehensive  appreciation  of  human  rights,  a 
more  generiuis  and  tender  heart,  w’ere  perhaps  never  seen  than 
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in  the  fascinating  subject  of  these  Memoirs.  In  the  entirety  of 
his  clianicter  he  reminds  us  of  the  language  of  South  on  the 
emotion  of  joy  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  Adam  unfalleiL  ‘  It 
was  refreshing  but  composed,  like  the  gaiety  of  youth  tempered 
with  the  gravity  of  age,  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with 
the  silence  of  contemplation." 

There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  about  the  character  of  Sydney 
Smith,  as  delineated  in  the  pages  before  us.  His  early  scholar¬ 
ship  was  ripened  by  habitual  study.  No  subject  which  co\dd  affect 
human  interests — from  the  deepest  principles  of  political  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  highest  abstractions  of  metaphysical  philosopliy, 
down  to  the  simplest  cookery  and  medicine  which  can  meet  the 
wants  and  enhance  the  humble  comfort  of  a  rural  parish — Wiis 
foreign  to  his  investigation.  His  friendships  with  the  men  most 
distingiiishetl  in  his  age  by  i*ank,  learning,  genius,  and  political 
power,  had  nothing  about  them  of  the  stately  rigidity  which  too 
often  marks  and  mars  such  connexiou.s,  but  were  pervaded  and 
imbued  with  a  sort  of  fraternal  affection.  Indeed,  his  very 
countenance  was  illuminated  with  the  inner  virtues  which  his 
simplicity  could  not  conceal,  and  his  witty  delineation  of  a  poor 
clergyman  whose  face  he  represented  as  ‘  expressive  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  virtues  and  the  ten  commandments,"  is  somewhat  eclipsed 
in  its  effect  by  the  intervention  of  the  image  of  the  author.  In 
a  word,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Charles  Fox,  ‘  that 
he  was  made  to  be  loved  ;"  and  so  charming  was  ho  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  that  we  seem  to  envy  all  who  were  connected  with 
him,  from  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  down  to  his 
humblest  dependents — his  servants,  his  parish  clerk,  and  his  poor 
parishioners,  all  of  whom  possessed  in  him  an  endeared  and 
imdienable  property. 

Our  chief  regret  in  reviewing  the  career  of  Sydney  Smith  is 
that  he  was  forced  into  that  which  was  to  him  at  first  dista.steful, 
and  to  the  last  we  fear  a  mere  profession — the  minisfry  of  the 
Gospel.  Not  that  Mr.  Smith  was  inseiLsible  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  Christian  religion,  nor  that  his  outwiird  character  was  such 
as  could  disgrace  it  by  any  departures  from  its  practical  morality, 
nor  that  he  was  wanting  in  the  assiduity  and  beneficence  of  pas¬ 
toral  ministration  ;  but  that,  in  one  word;  the  explicit  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  his  vocation  ;  it  was  not  a  voluntary  and 
therefore  not  a  reasonable  service.  His  mind  was  eminently 
practical  :  a  doctrinaire  was  his  aversion  ;  and  under  these  coin- 
l>ined  conditions  he  failed  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  all  that  is 
valuable  in  religion  springs  out  of  intelligent  notion  and  earnest 
faith.  As  a  supplement  to  the  essence  of  Christian  preaching, 
^Ir.  Smith"s  sermons  were  admirable,  but  as  a  preacher  he  was 
an  architect,  and  not  a  builder  ;  his  designs,  though  never  florid. 
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wen>  cha.<te  and  cla.ssical  to  the  last  degree,  but  he  entmsted  the 
fuun.lations  to  the  contractor. 

‘  It  will  U*  savs  Laily  Holland,  ‘and  injustice  to  my  father  it 
cmudit  not  to  U*  for^^otton,  that  ho  ontorod  the  Church  out  of  con.si- 
deration  for,  and  in  ulH.‘dicnco  to,  the  wishes  ot  his  lather;  and  like 
hi.-*  friend  Hr.  Stanley,  Hishop  of  Norwich,  with  a  strong  natural  hiius 
towanls  another  profession,  so  that  in  his  passage  through  life  he  had 
often  tt»  exerci.^c  control  over  hiinselt,  and  to  make  a  strui^^le  to  do 
that  which  is  comparatively  easy  to  those  who  have  embraced  their 
profession  from  taste  and  inclination  alone.  But  having  entered  the 
Church  from  a  sense  of  duty,  1  think  the  narrative  will  show  that  he 
maile  dutv  his  ijuide  throiii;h  life — that  he  honoured  his  profession, 
and  was  honoim'd  in  it  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities,  of 
observiinr  him — that,  ever  ready  to  perform  its  humblest  duties,  he 
leathered  (as  he  says)  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  that  the  hiirhest 
dutv  of  a  elerLTvnian  was  to  calm  religious  hatreds  and  spread  religious 
jH-ace  and  toleration.’ — Vol.  i  Breface,  p.  ix. 

Wore  wc  to  set  ourselves  to  the  selection  of  the  chief  duties 
of  one  who  had  professed  himself  ‘  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Cihost  to  take  upon  him  this  office  and  ministration,'  neither 
of  those  here  specitied  would  have  suggested  them.selves  to  our 
mind.  B\it  thus  it  must  ever  he  with  a  system  which  })roposes 
tlu‘  (  hri.stian  ministry  only  as  a  rival  profession  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  tlie  law’  ;  a  )»rofession  which  its  ow’ii  members  have 
fnMjuently  designated  as  a  lottery  with  its  prizes  and  its  blanks; 
tlio  jirizes  btung  allotted  by  w’ealth,  patronage,  or  political  com- 
pinini^e,  with  as  little  regard  to  qualitication  as  common  decency 
and  the  .siifetv  of  the  ,‘NVstem  necessitate,  and  the  blanks  assimied 
t«>  tho>e  who  may  be  intellectually  and  morally  superior  to 
bi.slu'ps,  er  in  both  respects  tar  Ixdow’  the  village  schoolmaster. 

'riie  obtrusion  of  Sydney  Smith  against  his  will  into  an  office 
tenerd  round  with  such  solemn  guarantees  of  personal  earnest- 
ne.ss  is  nevt‘r  alluded  to  l)y  him,  for  the  purpose  either  of  con- 
iloTuning  others  or  of  defending  himself.  Nevertheless  we  tind 
him  ]nitting  torth  that  which,  though  not  cxjnessly,  is  virtually 
an  a]Mdogy  for  the  ethical  character  of  Ids  ministry. 


A  ili.'‘tim‘tion,  bo  says,  ‘  is  set  up  with  the  usual  inattention  to 
the  meaning  ot  words  i>ctwccn  moral  and  religious  subjects  of  dis- 
cyur.'c,  a.«<  if  twery  moral  subject  must  not  necessarily  be  a  Cbris- 
ti.m  >ubjcct.  It  (  bristianity  eoneeru  itself  with  our  present  as 
well  a.'^  our  tuture  happiness,  bow  can  any  virtue,  or  the  d(>ctrine 
which  inculcates  it,  be  considered  as  foreign  to  our  sacred  religion ‘r 
Has  our  SaN iour  li)rbi<hlen  justice,  proscribed  merev,  benevolence, 
and^  gi'Knl  lailb  :  or,  when  wt‘  state  the  more  sublime  motives  tor 
tluir  cidtivation  wbiih  we  derive  from  revelation,  w  hy  are  we  not  to 
*  ispUN  the  temporal  motives  also,  and  to  give  soliditv  to  elevation 
by  tixmg  piety  ui>on  interest  lb.  pp.  41,  45. 
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To  verv  manv  reailer>  this  exposition  of  opinion  will  appear 
hoxh  sound  and  adinirahle  ;  hut  we  fear,  or  rather  we  hope,  that 
it  will  not  hear  invest i^jjat ion.  If  the  Hihle  ee.ntained  only  the 
twentieth  ehapter  of  the  Book  of  Kxodns,  and  the  Srrinon  on  the 
Mount,  we  iniirht  regard  these  views  as  held  hv  a  minister  of 
roliuion  in  a  ditherent  li^ht  ;  hut  if  we  plaee  this  paragraph  in 
one  scale,  and  in  the  other  a  passivge  which  oominenet's  with  the 
wonls,  ‘  'rhe  love  of  Christ  eonstraineth  us,  heoause,  ^:e.,'  we 
shall  hardly  think  this  the  right  principle  to  he  held  hy  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  To  commend  the  heauty  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  is  one  thing,  to  nourish  the  great  principles  from 
which  they  spring  is  another,  and  a  very  ilitlerent  thing  ;  ami 
heiweeu  the  two  there  is  all  the  tlitVerence  that  there  is  hetween 
nourishing  a  plant  and  de.scanting  on  its  etllorescence,  or  hetween 
that  plant  as  it  thrives  perennial  in  the  soil,  and  those  cut 
tlowers  which  a* lorn  the  dress  for  an  hour,  ami  then  die  of  dis¬ 
junction  from  their  root.  Mahomet  might,  with  the  materials 
availahle  to  him,  have  constructeil  a  code  of  morals  cornvt, 
lift  less,  ami  impracticahle,  *  a  piety  tixed  upon  interest  hut  it 
is  tlu'  intrinsic  ]uinciples  of  the  Gospel  alone  which  can  amal¬ 
gamate  that  code  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  superimluce  as  a 
living  and  motive  instinct  what  without  that  vitalizing  touch 
would  he  a  naked  and  an  abstract  plan. 

In  a  word,  the  etVect  of  Mr.  Smith’s  reasoning  is  to  show  that 
the  Chri.stian  religion  has  in  it  nothing  new  and  ]H‘c\diar,  ami 
doos  not  constitute  a  .specitic  addition  to  i>ur  moral  notions  and 
motive.s,  .so  that  the  tdiristian  teat’her  has  no  special  advantage 
uver  Socrates  and  C’icero,  mather  of  whom  any  more  than  our 
own  Saviour  *  forhade  justice  ’  or  ‘  priKscrihed  mercv,  henevo- 
lence,  ami  good  faith.’ 

rhe  passage  on  which  we  have  commented  occurs  in  a  preface 
jmhlished  hy  Mr.  Smith  as  early  as  the  year  ISOI,  wlTn'li  t>pens 
some  further  glimpses  into  Mr.  Smith’s  profe.ssional  character 
and  views.  ’J\)  these  we  must  point  attention  as  being  thoronghlv 
characteristic,  though  they  will  not  require  to  he  further  illus- 
traieil  or  refuted  than  hy  the  occasional  use  of  italics;  ‘The 
clergy,’  he  says,  ‘are  alloweil  about  twenty-six  hours  everv  vear 
for  the  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  1  cannot  help 
thinking  this  short  time  had  better  he  emph»yed  on  practical 
subjects,  in  explaining  and  enforcing  that  conduct  wliich  the 
spirit  of  Ghristianity  reijuire.s,  ami  which  mere  UKn'Ulhi  /o/y>y>/- 
/o’ss  ct)mmonly  coincides  to  ri'comimmd.  ’I’hese  are  tin*  topics 
notrcst  the  heurf,  which  make  ns  more  tit  for  this  better 

and  do  all  the  good  tlmt  fieviU'^ns  eree  irlU  (/(>/ 

t)n  tin*  m‘xt  ]>age  we  tind  a  coincidenct*  which  may  wt*ll  excite  a 
smile,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Smith  adopting  preciselv  th**  same 
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train  of  observation  wliicli  we  find  in  Fosters  ‘Essay  on  the 
Av’ersion  ot  Alen  of  laste  to  Fvanjj^elical  Religion,  as  to  the  habi¬ 
tual  use  of  ilie  antiquated  pliraseology  of  our  authorized  version 
of  the  Scrii>tures,  almost  the  same  phrases  being  selected  for 
comlemuation — *the  old  man,  ‘the  new  man,  the  one  thing 
needful/  cYc. 

He  next  puts  forth  his  strength  in  portraying  the  chilling 
dulness  of  the  established  clergy,  though  why  he  should  desig¬ 
nate  the  dissenting  minister,  whom  he  so  favourably  contrasts 
with  the  clergyman  both  as  to  the  outward  propriety  and  the 
success  of  his  ministry,  as  a  semi-delirious  sectary,  it  is  hard 
to  conjecture,  except  on  the  principle  of  Dryden : 

‘  It  is  tlicir  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 

To  praise  the  means  by  which  they  eat  and  drink.’ 

Tliis  is  not  wc.rthy  of  Mr.  Smith,  simply  because  it  is  absurd. 

(  an  he  seriously  have  meant  to  record  an  opinion  that  the  great 
bulk  of  his  contemporary  dis.senting  brethren,  whose  ministry 
attracti'd  the  largest  numbers,  were  ‘semi-delirious  sectaries’? 
If  not,  this  aspersion  should  not  in  truth  and  honour  have  found 
its  way  into  a  stuious  ])ublication  like  the  preface  before  us. 
Then*  is  a  more  ingenuous  method  of  escaping  from  a  false  })osi- 
timi  than  a  loose  reprobation  of  those  whoso  principles  were  too 
sternly  honest  to  allow  of  their  placing  themselves  in  a  similar 
situation.  His  conversational  jokes  on  the  same  subject  we  can 
heartily  enjoy:  for  example,  in  allusion  to  his  extreme  debility  in 
an  illness,  he  cays, — ‘  1  am  so  weak,  that  if  the  knife  were  put 
into  mv  liand,  1  should  not  have  vigour  enough  to  stick  a 
diss<‘ntcr.’  (hi  anotluT occasion  he  says, — ‘If  a  midshipman  is  to 
be  mastheadid  tor  neglect  of  duty,  T  for  my^  part  do  not  see  why 
a  parishioner  should  not  be  wealhercockod  for  not  paying  his 
titlu's.’  Six  years  afterwards,  however,  he  published  a  sermon 
on  Toleration,  preached  in  the  Temple  Church,  the  preface  to 
which  contains  a  j^assage  of  so  opposite  a  tendency  that  it  is  due 
to  his  memory  to  insert  it.  ‘Charity  towards  those  who  dissent 
from  us  on  religious  opinions  is  always  a  proper  subject  for  the 
pulpit.  If  sucli  discussions  militate  against  the  views  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  ]>arty,  the  tault  is  not  in  him  who  is  thus  erroneously  said 
to  introduce  politics  into  the  church,  but  in  those  who  have  really 
brought  the  church  into  politics.' 

The  |viragraph  on  the  clergy^  which  has  led  to  these  observa¬ 
tions  is  as  follows : — 


^  ‘  A  clergyman  clings  his  velvet  cushion  with  either  hand,  keep^ 
his  e^  e  rivetetl  upon  his  b(H)k,  speaks  of  the  cxtacies  of  jov  and  tear 
"ith  a  \oiee  ainl  lace  which  indicate’  neither,  and  ])inions  his  body  and 
siuil  into  the  same  attitude  of  limb  and  thought  for  fear  of  being  ealUd 
theatrical  and  atVeeted.  The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all  dares  no 
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more  than  wipo  his  faro  with  his  oainliric  siulariiiin  ;  if  l\v  misohance  his 
hand  slip  from  its  orthodox  J^ripo  of  tho  vtdvot,  ho  draws  it  back  as 
fn>m  liquid  brimstoiu*  or  tho  oaustic  iron  of  the  law,  and  atones  for 
this  indooorum  bv  fresh  intloxibility  nnd  more  ri^id  sameness.  Is  it 
wonder  then  that  every  semi-delirions  seetary  who  pours  forth  his 
animated  nonsense  with  the  jj^enuine  look  and  voiee  of  jnussion,  should 
ire>tieulate  away  the  eonji^rej^ation  of  the  most  profound  and  learned 
divine  of  the  Kstablished  Chureh,  and  in  two  Sundays  j)reaeh  him  bare 
to  the  verv  sexton  ?  hy  are  we  natural  everywhere  but  in  the 
pulpit  ?  No  man  expresses  warm  and  animated  feelings  anywhere  else 
witli  his  mouth  ah)iie,  but  with  his  whoh*  body;  be  artieulates  with  every 
limh,  and  talks  from  head  and  foot  with  a  thousand  voices  Why  is  this 
holoplexia  on  saered  oeeasions  alone  ?  Why  eall  in  the  aid  of  jiaralysis 
to  pietv  ?  Is  it  a  ruh‘  of  oratory  to  balance  the  styh‘  aij^ainst  the 
subjirt,  and  to  handl(‘  the  most  sublime  truths  in  the  dullest  lanj^uajj^e 
and  the  driest  manner?  Is  sin  to  Ik‘  taken  from  men  as  Kvo  was  iVoiii 
Adam,  by  eastinj^  thinn  into  a  deep  slumber?  Or  from  wbat  pos^sible 
perv(‘rsion  of  eommon  scnise  are  we  all  to  look  like  field  jnvaeluTs  in 
Zembla.  bol  v  lumps  of  iee,  numbed  into  tpiieseenee,  and  stagnation,  and 
inumbling.’ — Ib.  pp.  lo,  10. 

Duo  more  cbaractoristic  .sontoiice  shall  cdosi'  our  notice  of  this 
preface.  Ho  says, — ‘  'riiere  is  always  a  want  of  grandeur  in 
attributing  groat  events  to  little  causes,  but  this  is  in  some  small 
degree  com|H‘nKated  for  by  truth.  1  am  convinced  we  sboidd  do 
no  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion  if  we  rememlx^red  the  old 
combination  of  ane  ct  foci,  and  kept  our  churches  a  little 
V'armer  !' 

Amidst  the  circumstances  we  have  noticed,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Smith’s  companionshijis  are  found  among  the  literary 
and  the  cultivated  of  our  notiility  and  statesmen,  and  that  wo 
scarcely  find  among  them  a  single  individual  whose  religious 
]>rinciples  and  habits  distinguished  him  from  the  fashion.able 
world.  Amidst  all  the  brilliant  conversation,  and  all  the  con¬ 
fidential  correspondence  recorded  in  these  volumes,  we  do  not 
recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  Sydney  Smith  was  recognised 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  while  many  of  his  choicest  witticisms 
arc  barbed  with  a  sly  satin'  upon  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged.  Thus  we  find  (vol.  ii.  ]>.  14^1),  ‘  M.,  I  see,  retires  from 
his  present  situation  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  his  fellow  creatures.  When  a  man  is  a  fool,  in  England, 
we  only  trust  him  with  the  iiumortol  concerns  f)f  hunnin  beings.* 
Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jkiring  (vol.  ii.  p.  »*b*)l), — ‘  What  is  real 
]>iety  ?  What  is  true  attachment  to  tin*  church  i  How  are  these 
fine  feelings  best  evinced  ?  The  answer  is  ])lain.  l^y  semiing 
strawberries  to  a  clergyman.*  In  another  jilace  be  sentences  a 
certain  dean,  whose  conversation  was  uncommonly  dull,  Ho  be 
preached  to  death  by  wild  curates  ;* — a  jiarody  on  a  well-known 
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phraso  wliicli  roiniiuls  \is  ot  another  frolic  of  his  to  a  latly  ulio 
^vas  iittfily  nnahle  to  niKlorstand  the  joke,  and  \vho  Mas  coiii- 
]»lainin<(  of  the  opjnossive  heat  of  the  weatlier, — ‘That  ho  had 
lu'tai  coin]H*lled  to  tak(‘  oft*  his  tlesh  and  sit  in  his  bones.’  To  tlie 
last,  his  tendency  to  joke  n])on  the  Church  never  deserted  him; 
and  shortly  htdore  his  (h'atli  Me  lind  the  folloM’ing  passage  in  a 
letter  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle: — ‘  I  am  in  a  regular  train  of  j»ro- 
niotion;  from  gruel,  vermicelli,  and  sago,  1  Mas  ])romoted  to 
panada  ;  from  tlieiice  to  minced  meat ;  and  (such  is  the  eftect  of 
good  conduct)  1  Mas  elevated  to  a  mutton-chop,  ^ly  breathhss- 
nt‘ss  ami  giddiness  are  gone,  chased  aMay  by  the  gout.  If  you 
hear  (d*  sixteen  or  t‘ight(‘en  pounds  of  human  tlesh,  they  belong  to 
me.  1  look  as  if  a  curate  had  been  taken  out  of  me.’  His 
joke  about  the  ]»aving  of  St.  Ihud’s  Churchyard  M’ith  Moodeii 
i>hK*ks  is  well  knoMii,  though  not  recorded  in  the.so  volunie.s.  (hi 
ono  of  the  canons  objecting  that  a  sufticient  number  of  the 
blocks  could  not  be  oldained,  he  blandly  observed,  ‘that  that 
ditlievdty  might  be  easily  overcome  it  his  reverend  brethren 
Mamld  lay  tln‘ir  In'ads  together.’ 

In  mitigation  of  our  ctmsure  upon  Sydney  Smith’s  mode  of 
]m*aehiug  Jis  being  deticient  in  the  essential  characteristic  of 
i‘vangolical  doctrine,  mi*  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  his 
moral  teaching  Mas  distirnguished  bv  the  highest  degree  of 
soimdiu'ss,  ])athos,  and  elo(|uenco  ;  and  m'c  must  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  extract  a  single  ])assage  from  a  sermon  ]U’eache(l 
fi>r  the  hemdit  of  tho.se  M'ho  Mere  deprived  of  sight,  and  in  circum- 
stanci‘s  of  indigence. 


*  I  iinploro  you  hy  the  Son  of  David,  have  inercv  on  the  Mind.  If 
then*  is  not  pity  tor  all  sorrows,  turn  the  full  and  ])erteet  man  to  nurt 
the  ineleint'iiey  ot  tatt*.  Let  not  those  M’ho  have  iu*ver  tast(‘d  tlio 
ph*asures  ot‘ (‘xistenee  he  assailed  hy  any  of  its  sorroM  s  ;  the  eyeswliioli 
are  iu*ver  »glad<h*ned  l>y  light  slnudd  never  stream  M'ith  tears.  Ilow 
luereilul  our  l)h‘ssed  Saviour  was  wont  to  shoM’  himself  to  tht'ir  alllic* 
lions.  Hhnd  Hartinu‘us  sat  hvthe  M'avside  begging,  and  as  the  erowd 
pa>M*d  by  he  eried  with  a  loud  voiee,  ’Phou  Son  of  David,  have  inmv 
upon  me!  desus  stopped  the  multitude,  and  before  them  all  restored 
to  him  his  sight.  1  lie  *irst  thing  he  saM’,  M’ho  never  saM'  hetore, 
the  Sou  ot  his  (io»l.  'fhesi-  blind  jieople,  liki*  Dartimeus,  Mill  never 
see  till  they  behold  their  Redeemer  on  the  last  dav,  not  as  he  then 
Mas.  in  his  earthly  shaju*,  but  girded  by  all  the  host  of  heaven — the 
tludge  ot  Nations,  tin*  evt*rlastmg  CVumsellor,  the  Drmee  ot  besee. 
At  tlnit  hour  this  heavi'ii  and  earth  M’ill  jiass  aM’av,  and  all  things  nu'lt 
Mithtervent  heat,  but  in  tin*  M  reek  of  Murids  no  tittle  of  nu'rey  sluill 
|»eri.di,  and  the  deeils  of  the  just  shall  be  recorded  in  the  mind  ot 
tiod.' — lb.  pp.  ol),  (U). 


Siwb  pa.ssages  as  these,  characterized  bv  dee])  feeling  and 
ou  inai  \  amount  ot  ehupieiict*,  M’ere  not  the  exceptions  to  Syduc\ 
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Smith’s  ministry  ;  yet  is  it  uncharitable  to  say  that  his  preaching 
was  more  adapted  to  endear  man  to  his  iellow  man  than  to  bring 
tlie  sinner  to  tJod  (  Can  we  he  wrong  in  jironoiincing  that  lie 
somdit  to  lead  men  through  the  paths  ot  morals  into  the  labyrmtli 
of  tiiith,  instead  of  iiointing  them  to  that  great  evangelical  centre 
from  which  all  moral  duty  emanates?  and  may  we  not  sigh  over 
his  iniuistenal  teachings  as  ‘lieing  not  tar  ironi  the  kingdom  o 

Ciod  r  •  1  1  i  r 

Mr.  Smith’s  debut  as  a  clergyman  was  m  tlic  character  ot 

curate  at  Netherhaven,  a  ])arish  in  the  mi(hlleoi  Salisl)ury-})lain. 

‘The  s(iuire  of  the  parish,’  he  says,  ‘  Mr.  Beach,  took  a  fancy  to 

me,  ami  after  I  had  served  it  two  years  he  engaged  me  as  tutor 

to  his  eldest  sou.  and  it  was  arranged  that  1  and  his  son  should 

|iroceed  to  the  Cniversity  of  Weimar  in  Saxony.  Me  set  out, 

hut  betbre  reaching  our  destination  (lermany  was  distuibed  by 

war,  and  in  stress  of  ]H)litics  we  luit  into  Kdinburgli,  where 

I  remained  tivt‘  years.’  It  was  during  this  ])(‘riotl  that  he 

inatle  tlu‘  aciiuaintancc  of  Ihougham,  detVrey,  Uorner,^  IMaytair, 

aiul  otiiers,  in  connexion  with  whom  he  launched  the  Kdinbuigh 

Uoviow,’ of  which  he  was  the  original  editor.  H is  connexion 

with  this  celebrated  work  was  the  griMt  evi.uit  ot  his  liteiaiy  liti . 

He  informed  it  from  the  bt'ginning  with  his  own  genius,  and  to 

use  the  illustration  of  Horace — the  new  cask  long  retaiiu*d  the 

odour  of  the  generous  wine  intused  into  it  by  Sydni*y  Smith. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  single  work  extant  in  any 

language  contains  such  stupendous  v’ariety  aiul  depth  ot  know- 

leilge,  such  amplitude  of  suggestive  illustration,  such  manly  and 

correct  views  on  mcKst  ot  the  greatest  suifp.'cts  such  a  condensatiou 

of  all  the  beauties  of  ancient  and  motiern  literature,  such  torce 

and  purity  of  style,  such  depth  of  argumentation  w  ith  such  idios- 

phorescent  illumination  ot  w’it  and  ehupience  upon  itssuitace,as  the 

‘  K.linbiirgh  Review'.’  If  men,  young  or  old,  smitten  with  a  love  of 

those  intellectual  ami  literary  acfpiisitions  which  circumstances 

have  denied  to  themselvi's,  ih‘sire  to  supplement  then  deticiencics, 

let  them  master  to  absolute  familiarity  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review.’ 

The  rich  and  racy  delight  ot  many  ot  its  classical,  histoiical,  and 

scientific  allusions  w  ill  necessarily  be  lost  up«m  them,  as  appealing 

to  a  lacking  sense  ;  but  we  rejieat  our  conviction,  that  the  most 

elective  supplement  ot  a  detective  education  to  a  vigoioiis 

and  ambitious  intellect,  is  a  thorough  acipiaintance  with  the 

‘  Edinburgh  Review.’  It  is  the  inmu*  treasury  and  strong-room 

ot  English  literatuix*,  where,  instead  id  heaps  ot  small  coin,  they 

will  tind  the  paper  of  the  intellectual  millionaire,  the  dc‘eds  and 

titles  to  vast  domains,  and,  as  compared  with  the  innumerable 

tomes  of  anterior  literature,  w  hat  Mr.  Ikirke  calls  ‘  a  ton  ot  ancient 

pomp  condensed  into  a  phial  ot  modern  luxury.  It  Sydney 
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Smith  hail  only  inaugurated  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  ho  would 
have  made  his  name  and  fame  as  lasting  as  the  literature  of  his 
country. 

Tlie  merit  of  Mr.  Smith  s  contributions  to  the  ‘  Ediiilmrgh 
Review’  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  comparative  uniin- 
parlance  of  the  subjects  which  he  frec^uently  undertook.  Though 
utilitarianism  was  his  abhorrence,  yet  the  practical  character  of  his 
mind  and  the  humanity  of  his  tlisposition  led  him  not  nnfre- 
quently  to  such  topics  as  the  (ianie  Law's,  Man-traps  and  Spring- 
guns,  Climbing  Roys,  kc.  But  his  was  a  mind  which  invested  with 
a  sort  of  a'sthetical  interest  every  subject  which  he  touched 
oiuHtini  tetir/it  quod  non  ornavif.  Indeed  it  was  well  said  of 
him,  ‘  that  if  he  had  not  been  the  greatest  and  most  brillant  of 
wits,  he  would  have  been  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time 
for  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding  and  great  reasoning 
|>ow'ers  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  ilistinguished  for  these,  he  would 
have  l>4‘en  the  most  eminent  and  the  purest  writer  of  English.' 
A  w'riter  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review',’  in  an  article  published  since 
w'e  commenceil  this  pa|n.‘r,  takes  some  exception  against  this 
eulogy,  emanating  as  it  does  most  naturally  from  the  jien  of  his 
son-in-law.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
r(‘spects,  the  writer  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review^’  some'what  dis¬ 
appoints  us  by  what  we  think  a  too  low  estimate  of  Sydney 
Smith’s  talents  and  merits.  M  e  confess  our  actpiiescence  in 
Sir  H  enry  Holland’s  ]>anegyric,  and  certainly,  if  that  opinion  is  to 
l>eshak»‘n,  it  must  be  by  a  criticism  far  more  convincing  than  that 
ot  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  He  instances,  as  examples  of  an 
impure  style,  the  humorous  introduction  of  classical  words  in  his 
liappy  descript ion.s,  such  as  a  curate  wiping  his  face  with  his 
CiAinhric  i<ud(irnnn,  and  the  like.  This,  w'e  confess,  appears  to 
us  most  superficial  critici.sm,  and  the  observation  which  follows 
it  appears  to  us  absolutely  silly : — ‘  This  is  certainly  not  pure 
Engli.sh;  it  is  not  even  ]H)pular  writing  like  l)e  Foe’s,  or  Swill’s, 
or  Cobbett’s.  It  is  carmre  to  the  multitude,  and  would  require 
to  be  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  and  the  country 
gentlemen,  d  his  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  exemplified  in  this  very 
sentence,  tor  what  do  the  multitude  know'  about  caviare^  and  as 
to  country  gentlemen,  he  utterly  stultifies  himself  by  immediately 
adiling,  ‘that  is.  it  the  country  gentlemen  did  not  constitute  one 
ot  the  most  highly  educiited  cla.sses  of  our  society.’  This  is  very 
much  .as  it  he  ha4l  s;iid  that  a  definition  of  the  parallax  would  be 
utteily  unintelligible  to  astronomers,  if  they  w'ere  not  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  as  they  .are  with  their  multiplication  tabic. 
M  e  must  .adduce  one  further  in.st.ance  of  this  critic’s  inapi>recia- 
tion  ot  the  subject  he  had  in  hand.  He  s.ays,  ‘  M.any  of  his  allu¬ 
sive  expressiou.s,  rich  with  the  raciest  humour,  could  not  be 
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eiijoyotl  beyond  the  political  circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  wrote 
for  tlie  meridian  of  Holland  House,  and  one  reason  why  he,  not¬ 
withstanding,  exercised  such  wide-spread  intiiience,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  aristocratic  constitution  of  our  legislature.’  This  is  somewhat 
singular  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  who  has  declared  in  the  same 
page  that  country  (jentlemen  constitute  one  of  the  most  highly 
ediK'ated  classes  of  our  society.  The  allusion  to  the  aristocratic 
constitution  of  our  legislature  is  singularly  absurd,  inasmuch  as 
the  writer,  after  one  moment’s  consideration,  will  agree  with  us, 
that  for  every  one  member  of  our  aristocratic,  legislature  there 
are  five  hundred  who  would  profoundly  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  Sydney  Smith,  ami  who  would  lie  in  the  direct  meridian  of 
Holland  House;  while  not  a  few  of  our  aristocratic  legislators 
would,  in  the  comparison,  lie  .so  far  without  the  geographical  limit, 
as  to  realize  the  epithet  of  Virgil — 

Peuitus  iJh'isos  orhe  Ih'ilannos. 


We  nnust  say  that  the  Edinburgh  criticism,  from  which  we  had 
naturally  entertained  great  anticipations,  disap})oiiits  us. 

After  live  years’  re.sidence  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  Mr.  Smith 
settled  in  London,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  liberal  party;  and  his  next  change 
is  thus  described  by  himself.  ‘  A  diner-out,  a  wit,  and  a  ])opular 
})reacher,  I  was  .suddenly  caught  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  transported  to  my  living  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not 
been  a  resident  clergyman  for  a  huiulred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh 
from  London,  not  knowing  a  turnip  from  a  carrot,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  farm  three  hundred  acres,  and,  without  capital,  to  build 
a  ])arsonage  house.’ 

In  the  years  ISOt,  1805,  and  180G,  were  delivered,  at  the 
Itoyal  Institution,  the  lectures  first  printed  for  ])rivate  circulation 
by  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  in  1849,  and  subsec piently  ])ul)li.shed 
und(.‘r  the  title  of  ‘  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosojdiy.’ 
Did  our  limits  ])ermit,  we  should  ])resent  an  analy.sis  of  these  bril¬ 
liant  and  beautiful  lectures.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
pre.senting  a  single  extract  from  one  lecture  on  Wit  and  Humour, 
which  con.stitutes,  as  we  think,  a  most  ha2)py  though  uninten¬ 
tional  i)ortrait  of  himself : — 

‘  The  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  man  is,  that  he  is  eight  men,  not 
one  man  ;  that  he  has  as  nmeli  wit  as  if  he  had  no  .sen.se,  and  as  mueli 
sense  as  if  lie  had  no  wit ;  that  his  conduet  is  ;is  judicious  as  if  lie 
were  the  dullest  of  Iiuman  beings,  and  his  imagination  as  brilliant  as 
if  he  were  inextricably  mined.  Hut  when  wit  is  combined  with  sense 
and  information,  when  it  is  softened  by  henevedence  and  restrained  by 
s^trong  ])rineiple,  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  wlio  can  use  it  and 
despise  it,  who  can  he  witty  and  something  much  better  than  witty, 
who  loves  honour,  justice,  decency,  good  nature,  morality,  and  religiou 
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till  tlidiisaiKl  tiiiK'S  lictt('r  tinn  uit  .  •  ii 

lidilliil  pai  t  „(■  nature.  'I'liere  is  Hrin '""I  <li'- 
lantoseelhe  elleets  ef  wit  tlie  .liireran''']':''’!'''''” 

y;  ifs::,:;-:. 

slunind  n,.n.tena,.ee  Tien,  ; 

"  •'^'->1.  an.i  support  his  ]i(e  I.e  fisteh  r  his  wavs  hv  plain 

man  s  pilornnaoe.  and  to"  einrm  liis  1'  ''""r  llie'davs  of 

i.  p.  10.  over  the  huiTi,,! 

'yi’i  £  --i-d  nl  FostoJ 

•Monally  reoai,.d  I, V  visits  to  •,i,d  »*oial  tastes  oeea- 

Kmshed  friends.  A  lew'renii;  i  'e  c£Tf";i'" 

of  tlieso  arc  fuunil  in  Jiis 

»''.I  »,.■ »«,  . . . . . . . 

'onld  not  let  u,v  land.  \  ■:''’''‘‘''i>'ss.  |  turned  fanner  as  1 

.'TV  P'-dni  oirl,  n.ade'lilV  Vi\"  le'V  '  '’mT'lit 

If  i', 'i . .  . . . . I'f  f 

1  £'•  to  wn'f  ....  I  I  ‘  i  i»t*  o-iils  luU'rjit 

'-•‘•anie  ,  e  best  hu'th.r  in  the  .‘on’.;  v  'VT,'  >“<-'als.  Ih.nch 

. .  win....."!'';,';;”"  '•I'.'e.uv.™,],,,,.  „ 

"■inonstrations  of  his  success  i,,  .‘^'““1* «  niost  ainn.sing 

>'ms  recorded  "*  tX'tion  of  U«neh,  tvliich  is 

eOl  Ihout  ten  or  twelve  tears  of  ^'l'>at.  tidv  little 

r  a. in.loe,  without  the  L.,' a  i  ‘  ‘  of  eour.se  as 

'''m'ho,T'e.M;!'':'!  '*'’'‘''-'aatcldno ‘VTi'.TTVT’'’'  "'‘I' 

■ . . . .  ; 

••(•„;,  .  allendin-  .sir-’  ”  \V,  i  ,  ‘"'."'"’o  "id' >iiv  mouth 

vou  n  r''"'"  of  the  '•'<  rn.rtsevdiohhim;  i 

-"•••asions?laek  ‘l  >  I  ‘'apital  waiter  I  h'li'l  I  "<»v  j 

ai’id  “sTi'  ''lit  I'TTineH,  “I’'"’''  i''''*  I 

K.5.  IsT'^  a  onulet  into  the  bread  in'suS'Tf'*'  iS ’’ ’'VTlf',';:  1 

•'.'duejsgenmlwit.toinakcaoraver'all'*^*-^  our  indulgence  in  J 

iisioii  to  Jiis  buliaviour  to  4^ 
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-.iZr,  I a  V'rT' 

Stii.lii.t  C0ij.li.rts;  tl.'.'t  lH.'Oi....so  l.o  ..l.vt.^'s 

si'c'nniiir  jroo.l  smaiit.s  '  An,)  -. I'w 
‘  lu.  hanllv  .-ve,  lost  a  s  .1;  '  >•« 

<>t  inairiaire  or  tioath  '  'J'lio  I,  ':  '*  ’  ^‘■''‘^*‘1’^  <^i''cuin.s(aiice 

society  is  tlio  lack'  of  social  svnniatl.v  <•>«  iTyii.g  vice  of 

not  know  if  the  servint^  xvl  '  nisoniuch  tlint  we  do 

I,. .0,1,0.;::  “ '.a,;,  "i». ,» .i.-.y  i...  .1,.^  ..ovc 

I'crsonal  interests.’  Sydnev  Sioii’l  '  "*  tkeir  dearest 

to  tin's  rule;  he  compelle.Uhe  !•  ."''r 'i' '’-'^tieptiou 
one  of  whom,  h;ivim>- served  hin/  o  l"  'Imnestics, 

society  thromdi  his  ill'o  -itt  .•  I  ’  .''".|n.V‘“'l  file  crumhs  of  his 

after  min-le.r her  <hist  ’with*  hL*'  .vT.'" 

o<ni(I(>s(v,ision  is  recorded  in  ilw^^  ‘^'‘Uitifid  instance  of  liis  fond 
distin^nislicd  visitor,  lie  called  /  hy  some 

PikI  aside  by  a  serious  accident  P*^**^^^  clerk,  who  was 

‘hities  at  the  church  : _  '  *  lorbade  his  performing  his 

cs|>m:illy  i„  the  siiiirin.c ‘'ext  Simdiiv  monun.r 
te  hear  him  lead  olf  the  Ohl  M  *  ,'‘"','‘■7  *'>  his  friend,  •  If  voii  were- 

said  the  ohr;.v.;i: 'II  i:';::;:'.'  ’  -v:"  . . 

hat  to  cheer  me  up  a  hit.”  [,„|  .V  ""ly  say 

hmm,  less  ;  witness  his  ‘  reeeipt  for  m-d  "'"‘'''"''‘"‘a'  "as  ahso'hitely 

.vea  rise  in  the  mornims.  i;,n'',  ’7'  ‘’very  day  hapj.v  d  ‘  When 

to  a  fellow  creature;  it  isVisd  ’  d  “  liappy 

needs  if  ;  a  kind  word  to  f’l"'  ttannent  to  the 

.‘•xpression  to  the  .striving;  frilhs  ii  h  ‘  'T'’''""''"' ^  ‘•'"noura-im; 

at  least  for  the  twenwlfmi  L I  '•'*  ‘-'ffit  as  air,  wifi  do 

■I-'""  ‘t  will  tell  when  Von  are  'Z  • r  'l^’Pend 

time 'to  .z:nitvZ,i;:';‘'-;,,;z‘  tiz's;':!;!;;:;;-  zz:! 

jlie  niost”  listingZ’hed^^^  IZ'Z  visited  hy 

-;■  two  of  the.se  we  tniist  i^^ZhZ  lj'al 
^  ’  ‘  'V'th  an  amanuensis  ’  ‘  Al.  '• 

'Oil  .juite  sure  that  he  puts  down  wh  ,  1,  ^  ‘ 

l.ady  Holland,  ‘when  we  were  on  ‘<)ne  day,’ 

soon  alter  he  had  preached  a  visit-iti<  •  l^'sliojisthoriio, 

other  thing.s,  he  had  recommended  tin  l""^"’  "’'‘‘'vh,  uinongst 

|nuch  time  to  shootimr  ..ikI  h  '  ‘-■'‘-'''fty  "ot  to  devote  too 

heautifully  in  his  youth  ‘and  k  n  w^V  1“  ■“;';'‘‘'*"''op,  "ho  rode 
oiencies  n,  this  respect  vd  I  i-"  "ly  father’s  defi- 

an.usesl, ‘‘ 1  hear,  Ain  Se;ith‘  vouTn'‘f  ‘'‘''‘•'‘'■'"'y  "'uch 

“i",  >ou  do  not  approve  of  mucli  ridin- 
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for  the  clergy  */'  Why,  Riy  lord,”  said  my  father,  bowing,  with 
assumed  gravity,  “perhaps  there  is  not  much  objection,  provided 
they  do  not  ride  too  well,  and  stick  out  their  toes  professionally.”' 
In  ids  conversiitions  about  this  time,  we  lind  some  things  which 
every  critic  seems  to  deem  worthy  of  record.  Speaking  of 
diminutive  men  who  have  possessed  great  intellectual  power,  ho 

said,  ‘  Why,  look  there  at  Jetirey ;  and  thereis  mylittle  friend - 

who  liius  not  body  enough  to  cover  his  mind  decently  with  ;  his 
intellect  is  improperly  expo.sed/  In  another  conversation  he  com¬ 
ments  on  Dante  s  conceptions  of  Infernal  Torture  as  exceedingly 
feeble,  and  pro|K)sed  such  substitutes  as  the  following;  ‘You,’ 
turning  merrily  to  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Marcet,  ‘you  should  be 
doomed  to  listen  for  a  thou.siind  years  to  conversations  between 
t’aroline  and  Emily,  where  Caroline  should  always  give  wrong 
explanations  in  chemistry,  and  Emily  in  the  end  be  unable  to 
distingui.sh  an  acid  from  an  alkali.  Y^ou,  Macaulay ;  let  me 
cmisiiler  i  Oh  !  you  should  be  dumb.  False  dates  and  facts  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  should  forever  be  shouted  in  your  ears; 
all  lil)cral  and  honest  opinions  should  be  ridiculed  in  \our 
prt'.senet',  and  you  should  not  be  able  to  say  a  single  \vord  during 
that  ]>eriod  in  their  d(‘fence.’ 

The  list  of  Sydney  Smith’s  promotionscompri.se  his  preferineut 
to  the  living  of  Combe  Florey,  in  Somersetshire,  to  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Hristol,  and  a  canonry  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  While 
enjoying  thesis  ])refennent.s,  he  continued  to  cultivate  the 
socitM  v  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  he  w’as  thus 
thrown  more  deeply  into  the  ])olitical  agitations  which  then  dis¬ 
turbed  .society,  d’hroughout  these  he  exhibited  himself  as  a 
thorough  W  hig,  and  the  extent  of  his  views  as  a  reformer  is 
shown,  we  think,  rather  humiliatingly  in  his  letters.  For  example, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  he  says  :  ‘  1  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  wheth(‘r  newer  twenty  years  hence,  that  pariianient 
be  rtdormed.  The  case  that  the  pcojde  have  is  too  strong  to  bo 
resisted.  An  answer  may  be  made  to  it  which  will  satisfy  en¬ 
lightened  people  |K‘rhaps,  but  none  that  the  mass  will  be  siitis- 
tit‘d  with.  I  am  iloubtful  whether  it  is  not  your  duty  and  my 
duty  to  become  moilerate  reformers  to  keep  otf  w'or.se.’ 

Mr.  Smith  8  politics  w’ere  the  result  of  his  position,  and  wc 
turn  witli  jdeasure  from  this  phase  of  his  character  to  some 
nobler  illustrations  of  his  nature.  The  living  of  Edmonton 
fell  into  his  gift,  and  the  death  ot  the  former  incumbent  had 
left  the  family,  whose  eldest  son  was  the  curate,  in  very  indi¬ 
gent  circumstances.  Sydney  thus  relates,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
his  interview  with  the  distressed  family^ : — 

I  then  said,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you  (they  were  all  assoiri- 
blcHl)  that  I  have  given  away  the  living  of  Edmonton,  and  have 
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written  to  our  chaj)ter  clerk  this  morning  to  mention  the  person 
to  whom  I  have  given  it.  And  1  must  also  tell  you  that  1  am 
sure  he  will  aj)point  his  curate.  (A  general  silence  and  dejection.) 
It  is  a  very  odd  eoineideneo,  1  added,  that  the  gentleman  1  have 
.seleete<l  is  a  namesake  of  this  family;  his  name  is  Tate.  Have  you 
any  relations  of  that  name?  “  No,  we  have  not.”  And  hv  a  more 
singular  coincidence  his  name  is  Thomas  Tate ;  in  short,  I  added, 
there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  matter,  you  are  vicar  of  Edmonton, 
ddiey  all  hurst  into  tears.  It  Hung  me  also  into  a  great  agitation 
of  tears,  ami  I  wept  and  groaned  lor  a  long  time.  Then  1  rose  and 
said  1  thought  it  was  very  likely  to  end  in  their  keei)ing  a  buggy, 
at  which  we  all  laughed  as  violently.’ — Vol.  ii.  j).  201. 


It  would  1)0  an  injustice  to  ^Ir.  Sydney  Sinitli  to  close  this  notice, 
without  mentioning  one  other  act  of  genuine  benevolence.  ‘  Al- 
most  the  last  act  of  his  life,' says  Liuly  Holland,  ‘  was  to  bestotv  a 
small  living  of  XM20  piT  annum  on  a  poor,  worthy,  and  friend¬ 
less  clergyman  (a  high  Tory  by  the  way),  who  had  lived  a  long 
life  of  struggle  witli  j)overty  on  .V\0  per  annum.  Full  of  hap- 
j)iness  and  gratitmh',  he  entreated  he  might  be  allow'ed  to  see 
my  father  ;  but  the  latter  so  dreaded  any  agitation,  tliat  he 
most  unwillingly  consented,  saying,  ‘‘Then  he  must  not  thank  me  ; 
I  am  too  weak  to  boar  it.”  He  entered,  my  father  gave  him  a  few 
words  of  advice,  the  clergyman  silently  pressed  his  hand,  and 
blessed  his  death-bed.' 

\\  e  arc  compelled  by  our  limits  to  omit  scores  of  witticisms 
with  which  W'o  have  been  delighted,  and  numerous  traits  of 
goodness  which  would  charm  tlie  heart  of  every  reader.  A 
happy  ])iece  of  dog  Latin  we  must  subjoin  for  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  interested  in  this  species  of  wit?  In  writing  to 
Lord  Holland  on  the  threatened  invasion  of  Huona])arte,  he 
closes  his  letter  in  the  following  humorous  style.  *  Omnes 
ihimus  ad  Diabolum,  et  Buonaparte  nos  compierabit,  et  dabit 
llollamliam  Domum  ad  ununi  corporalium  suorum,  et  ponet  ad 
mortem  Joannem  Allenium.'  To  the  last  day  of  his  life  his  wit 
and  humour  blazed  with  its  wonted  intensity,  and  shed  their 
livelier  tints  ovtT  the  sunset  of  a  most  benevolent  life. 

We  w  ould  have  w  ished  that  Sydney  Smith  had  followed  his  ow'n 
inclinations,  and  had  not  become  a  clergyman  ;  but  it  is  only 
doing  justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that  his  compulsory  ecclesi- 
asticism  may  well  be  laid  aside,  .and  his  character  viewed  from 
that  stand-point  which  he  himself  w'ould  originally  have  chosen. 
So  viewing  him,  we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  age.  A  man  of  singular  force  of 
intellect,  of  vast  and  varied  attainments,  of  unparalleled  wit  and 
fancy,  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  jxirty  bitterness  or  per¬ 
sonal  Venom,  with  a  heart  as  large  as  the  world,  and  sympathies 
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as  various  as  the  tribes  and  classes  of  mankind,  and  as  deep  as 
their  wants  and  their  W()cs  j  a  writer  ^^llO  stiaincd  to  the  ntinost 
the  capacities  of  our  language,  and  whose  presentation  ot  truth 
was  enfurced  by  singular  logical  powcu's,  and  by  the  rarest  graces 
of  style; — in  a  word,  a  man  who  will  stand  as  a  lasting  model 
(►f  that  character  which  genius,  learning,  and  virtue  inay  com¬ 
bine  to  make,  to  charm,  enlighten,  and  reform  mankind. 


VP — The  Thirty -ft  rat  Annual  licport  of  the  J)i  rectors  of  the 
Manchester  Mechanic  s  Institution.  Presented  by  the  Retiring 
board  at  tlu'  Annual  (leneral  Aleeting  of  the  Alciubers,  held  in  the 
Leetuiv  I'healrc  ot  the  Institution,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feluuarv 
27th,  lS55. 

The  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  has  been  in  existence 
lwt‘ntv-i*ight  years.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  oldest,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  nourishing  society  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  there  are  not  two  others  which  can  claim  equal  maturity 
or  ecpial  merit.  Whatever  faults  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
its  managing  otlicors  (and  they  are  numerous  and  serious  enough), 
it  will  bo  obvious  from  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  its  reports,  that 
large  ami  h)ng-sustained  elforts  have  been  made, — much  energy 
and  wisdom  displayed, —  considerable  sums  of  money  annually 
expon(h‘d,  in  the  service,  and  for  the  intellectual  well  being,  of 
the  artisiui  class.  The  founders  of  this  institution  were  earnest, 
businoss-likt‘,  dotermiiuMl  men, — true  tyjies  of  the  ‘  Manchester 
school,’  ore  yet  that  ‘school’  had  become  nationally  notorious, 
’fhe.se  men  believed  they  had  a  worthy  object  in  view,  and 
laboured  with  characteristic  zeal  through  fair  weather  and  foul. 
As  11  necessury  conscipnaice,  their  institution  has  had  a  distinctly 
percept ibh‘  growth  ;  irregular  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  real. 
Operations  were  lM‘gun  in  hired  rooms,  affording  slender  accom¬ 
modation,  and  otVering  tew  attractions  to  those  not  in  earnest 
about  selt-ediication.  Men  of  the  bank,  the  warehouse,  and  the 
mill,  met  nightly  to  conduct,  by  disinterested  labour,  classes  tor 
the  tuition  ot  tin*  swarthy  denizens  of  the  machine-shop  and  the 
tactory.  hy  dint  ot  great  perseverance,  they  drew  together  a 
Ivirge  number  ot  anxious  and  exacting  scholars.  Their  scarcely 
respectable  premises  became  too  small  to  hold  them.  The  infant 
outgrow  its  garment,  and  it  became  necessaiy  to  provide  a  larger 
and  more  suitable  exterior.  Money  was  not  long  wanting  for 
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this  purpose.  Those  were  soon  found  who  were  willing  both  to 
i^ive  largely  and  to  incur  future  responsibility  on  account  of  the 
iiascent  institution.  A  commodious  structure  was  erected,  pro¬ 
viding  lecture  hall,  library,  class  rooms,  gymnasium,  and  otKces, 
commensurate  to  the  wants  of  a  large  town.  The  Mechanic.s*  In¬ 
stitute  was  now  a  sifpiiHcnnt,  if  not  a  ‘great  fact  ;*  and  from  that 
])i‘riod  it  has  played  an  important  part  amongst  the  moral  and 
social  agencies  in  the  district  of  which  Manchester  forms  the 
centre. 

Let  it  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  this  institution  performs 
its  original  functions,  or  that  it  fairly  answers  the  object  of  its 
projectors.  Far  from  it.  The  advantages  it  offers  are  not  now 
accepted  by  the  hiechania^  and  working  classes  generally,  who 
are  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  solely  intended.  Very  few 
indeed  of  the  hard-handed,  sturdy  wealth-protlucers  are  now 
amongst  its  members.  Some  invisible  but  certain  agency  has 
gradually  severed  them  from  tlndr  legitimate  school, — they  have 
deserted  their  own  college,  nor  do  we  know  that  they  have  taken 
to  another.  What  this  cause  is  may  presently  be  indicated  ; 
m<‘antime,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  a]>pa- 
ratus  supplied  by  this  Institution  is  not  u.sed  by  the  working-class, 
but  by  a  medley  of  shopkeepers,  warehousemen,  clerk.s,  and  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  need  a  cJicaf)  education  merely,  but  who  tind  it 
an  easy  and  convenient  makeshift  for  a  system  of  higher  and 
more  worthy  culture. 

This  Manchester  Institution,  in  its  ri.sc,  progress,  and  ])rescnt 
aspect,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  other  kindred  socie¬ 
ties,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known.  Few  large  towns, 
nay,  few  im])ortant  villages  are  without  some  such  association, 
do  where  you  may,  you  will  find  in  the  locality  an  ‘Atlnmaaim,’ 
a  ‘  Literary  and  Scientific  In.stitution,' a ‘Temperance  Hall  ami 
Reading  Room,*  or  a  ‘Meehanics’  Institution,’  as  the  ca.se  may 
b(\  Although  these  names  are  various  and  high-sounding 
enough,  they  stand  for  societies  identical  in  object  if  not  orga¬ 
nization.  For  all  practical  purpo.ses  they  may  be  taken  cii 
iiutssr,  and  so  con.sidered. 

If  the  condition  of  such  associations  lie  any  te.st  of  social 
]>rogress,  we  cannot,  at  present,  claim  much  credit.  This  is 
stri(‘tly  true,  whether  they  have  fulfilled  their  original  ])urpose 
or  not,  for  they  are  not  ade(piately  supported  by  <iat/  clas.s.  Yet, 
is  it  not  a  strang«3  anomaly  in  this  fiercely  educational  epoch, 
that  institutions  whose  sole  aim  is  to  teach  the  labouring  popu¬ 
lation,  should  be  allowed  to  trail  on  «a  mi.serable  and  beggarly 
exi'itencti  i  Such,  however,  is  the  lamentable  fact.  C/ould  we 
trace  here  the  brief  chronich.*  <d’  the  smaller  institutions,  we 
should  exhibit  a  picture  of  well-meant  effort  struggling  for  suj>- 
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port,  and  battling  against  difficulties  which  only  require  the 
merest  charity  for  their  removal.  We  should  show  a  few  ])hi- 
lanthropic  men  working  silently,  earnestly,  nobly,  l)ut  vainly  ; 
unable  to  reach  the  hearts  of  those  they  would  bless,  and  ecpiaily 
unsucct^ssful  in  obtaining  help  from  those  who  can  best,  afford 
it.  It  may  be  siiid  that  the  day  for  such  institutions  has  gone 
bv.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  we  think  not.  We  believe  that  they  will 
yet  serve  an  invaluable  purpose  in  the  progress  of  national 
education,  and  it  may  be,  supplant  schemes  which  to-day  seem 
oidv  valuable  to  create  social  and  religious  enmity.  Amidst  the 
hurry  and  clamour  attending  the  propagation  of  new  scliemes 
for  teaching  the  people,  the  means  in  hand  have  been  almost 
conqdetely  overlooked.  In  the  matter  of  richly-endowed  hut 
wofully  mismanaged  grammar  schools — of  strangely  misapplied 
educational  charities,  few  have  thought  of  asking,  ‘  Would  it  not 
be  wise  to  examine  our  present  resources,  before  imposing  new 
taxes  or  begging  more  money  ?’  It  may  be  that  in  a  ma  jority 
of  cases,  iiKpiirv  into  the  .state  of  such  schools  and  charities, 
followed  by  an  immediate  and  honest  attempt  to  com])ly  with 
the  conditions  of  their  endowment,  would  furnish  facilities  for 
exttmsivc  education  far  lu'yond  present  belief.  In  the  case  of 
some  charities  whose  funds  have  increased  enormously  l)y  the 
accumuhated  intere.st  of  centuries,  w’e  know  that  so  tar  as  exa¬ 
minations  have  been  instituted,  a  deplorable  amount  of  mis¬ 
appropriation  has  been  revealed.  AVe  believe  that  the  full 
extent  of  awch  silent  sin  is  .scarcely  dreamed  of.  But  leaving 
such  matters  to  other  hands,  we  turn  to  the  existence  of  ]M)pular 
institutions  available  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  a  fact  on 
which  may  be  built  most  valuable  plans  for  their  intellectual  im¬ 
provement.  And  we  think  that  few  persons  will  be  unwilling 
to  admit  that  it  would  l>e  a  grand  solution  of  the  educational 
difficulty  just  now'  puzz.ling  the  national  head,  if,  from  materials 
within  easy  reach,  re([uiring  the  imj^osition  of  no  tax,  out  of  the 
pale  ot  legislative  interference,  and  unobjectionable  so  far  as 
regards  the  collection  ot  necessary  funds,  a  plan  of  general 
education  could  be  developed  and  brought  into  action.  A\  e  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  propound  such  a  plan.  We  have  no 
vostnon  tor  the  cure  ot  national  ignorance.  Quacks  there  are 
abroad  in  ])lenty  who  are  prepared  with  their  ‘  certain  cures/ 
their  ‘  undoubted  specitics.'  Like  all  such  ‘patent  medicines/ 
the  cure  they  work  will  be  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  o 
believe  that  no  plan  tounded  upon  legislative  and  compulsory 
enactments  wall  ever  succeed  ;  w'e  believe,  moreover,  that  no 
J^ct,  party,  or  government,  how’ever  intluential,  however  po])ular, 
nm  educate  the  ])oople.  As  no  man  was  ever  recognised  as  *a 
piireK  taught  man  who  did  not  teach  himself,  or  make  the  best 
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uso  of  all  the  ‘aids  to  development'  within  his  reach,  so  no 
nation  can  ever  he  an  educated  nation  which  does  not  itself  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  its  intellectual  culture.  Wc  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  }>eople  must  volunhirily  pay  for,  and  make  uso  of, 
educational  means,  before  such  means  will  be  either  valuable  to 
or  valued  by  them. 

Tlie  system  feebly  and  partially  illustrated  by  mechanics'  in¬ 
stitutions,  meets  the  DHpiirement  of  our  aj^e.  Such  a.ssociations 
are  based  upon  a  co-operative  and  self-sustaining  principle,  and 
indicate  the  only  siife  and  permanent  plan  of  general  education. 
The  great  (piestion  for  solution  seems  to  be  this — ‘  How  can  the 
masses  be  Ix'st  educiited  at  the  cheapest  rate  ?’  In  reply,  we 
otVer  the  following  remarks  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the 
Ib'port  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  accumulation  of 
small  |X‘riodieal  subscriptions  from  a  large  number  will  provide 
the  means  for  intellectual  im})rovement,  of  a  kind  usually  at¬ 
tainable  only  by  the  few.  Such  a  fund  is  the  necessary  support 
of  mechanics'  institutions.  The  money  thus  obtained  is  the 
result  of  equal  contributions  from  men  of  equal  rank.  It  is  spent 
(or  rather,  ought  to  be  spent)  solely  for  the  educational  benefit 
of  the  sul)scribing  class.  The  object  in  view  is  to  provide  that 
elementary  instruction  which  has  not  been  imparted  in  youth, 
llcferring  to  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Institution,  the  early 
Ib  ports  show  how  honestly  this  purpose  was  served  in  the  labour 
(»f  the  directors,  and  how  largely  such  labour  was  successful. 
The  fruits  of  these  etforts  remain  to  this  day.  Men  who,  at  the 
p(‘riod  to  which  we  refer,  were  scholars  to  the  first  managers,  are 
now,  or  have  been,  directors  of  the  Institution.  They  date  the 
commencement  of  their  succe.ss  in  life — their  rise  in  respectabi¬ 
lity — the  reception  of  their  greatest  incentives  to  diligence  and 
honourable  attainment — from  the  day  they  became  members  of 
a  mechanic’s  institution.  Such  are  some  of  the  legitimate  and 
much-to-]>e  desired  results  of  the  system.  They  are  worthy 
fruits  of  a  precious  tree.  Attention  to  these  Reports  will,  how¬ 
ever,  show  matters  more  important  than  even  these.  The  great 
success  which  followed  the  iirst  purely  educational  efforts  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  an  institution  under  proper 
management,  and  the  most  severe  condemnation  of  that  lolly 
and  short-sightedne.ss  which  has  so  often  wasted  the  funds  and 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  its  members.  These  remarks  are  fu  iiy 
justified  by  the  substance  of  every  lle])ort  we  have  examined. 
The  impression  ]>roduced  upon  the  mind  of  an  attentive 
reader  will  certainly  be,  that  as  .soon  as  the  iiistitution  became 
ju'osperous,  its  managers  lo.st  sight  of  their  <luty.  It  may  be 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  organization  over  which  they  pre¬ 
sided  suggested  lofty  notions  and  ambitious  designs.  Certain  it 
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is,  however,  that  when  they  commenced  those  small  exhibitions 
of  ‘  ])ractical  industry,*  which  after  all  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
hetero<;eneous  combination  of  articles  of  no  great  tuitional  value, 
they  introduced  an  innovation  which  lowered  the  dignity  of  the 
institution  itself,  and  beciueathed  a  legacy  of  dithculty  and 
trouble  to  succeeding  directors.  Attempts  were  sul)sequently 
made  to  render  the  society  a  means  of  introducing  cheap  con¬ 
certs,  and  minor  exhibitions  of  various  kinds.  The  natural,  the 
inevitable  result  has  been  that  the  true  conservative  element 
has  gradually  evaporated,  and  instead  of  a  mechanic’s  institu¬ 
tion  truly  so-l'alled,  we  find  a  curious  nondescript  sort  of  society, 
which  does  a  great  number  of  things  imperfectly,  and  nothing 
we  11.  w  e  need  scarcely  point  to  the  only  proper  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  things.  To  any  candid  observer  it  will  be  abim- 
dantlv  clear  that  the  wisdom  of  a  board  of  directors  will  be 
best  shown  in  an  immediate  return  to  a  purely  educational 
sy.stem.  With  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
we  proceed  to  put  before  our  readers  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
possible  part  such  institutions  may  be  titted  to  take  in  the  future 
education  both  of  the  young  and  the  adult  population  of  the 
country. 

We  commence  bv  directing  attention  to  their  original  design — 
\iz.j  the  education  of  adults  in  such  matters  as  are  denned 
elemeufanj,  udth  further  instruction  of  a  kind  likehj  to  he 
tiseful  in  the  avocatio,is  of  the  artisan  class. 

Happily  the  question  is  not  now — ‘  Is  such  instruction  desi¬ 
rable  {'  but,  ‘  How  can  it  be  best  communicated  ?*  So  far  as  any 
records  go  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  success  of  ]>\irely 
elementary  elas.ses  Ims  ever  been  signal  and  complete.  \\  hat- 
ever  may  be  said  about  j^opular  indifference  to  education,  it  is 
an  indi.'^putable  fact,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  an  institution,  these  classes  have  had  a  large  and  satisfactory 
attendance.  Indeed,  so  evident  does  this  appear,  that  it  seems 
utterly  unaccountable  how  directors  and  others  should  have  pur¬ 
sued  a  line  of  ]>olicy  completely  ignoring  the  fact.  On  the  very 
lace  ot  the  ^lanchester  Report  these  truths  are  legibly  written; 
— the  Mechanics*  Institution  has  been  most  consistently  and 
valuably  sup})orted  by  the  members  availing  themselves  of  its 
scholastic  arrangements  ;  its  lo.sses,  difficulties,  and  dangers  have 
l>t‘en  the  result  of  foolish  and  suicidal  speculation  in  exhibitions, 
conciu’ts,  amu.seinents,  and  the  like.  Taking  our  stand  here, 
tht*rt*tore,  we  are  prepared  to  pcu’ceive  how  it  is  possible  to  make 
such  an  institution  immenstdy  useful.  Let  us  see  how  its  affairs 
are  now  managed.  *1  he  members  are,  of  course,  composed  of 
those  who  pay  the  required  subscription,  which  is  usually  l>ay- 
a  de  either  (juarterly,  halt-yearly,  or  yearly.  Having  purchased 
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a  ticket  of  mcml)ership  a  person  is  at  once  free  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges,  which  may  be  thus  enumerateil : — access  to  a  library,  a 
news  and  reading-room,  a«lmission  to  lectures  on  various  subjects, 
attemlance  at  evening  classes  in  which  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic  (ami  occasionally  grammar  and  geography)  are  taught.  In 
most  large  institutions  classes  are  arranged  for  the  study  of 
French,  Cierman,  Latin,  drawing,  elocution,  mathematics,  dancing, 
and  it  may  be  other  matters,  ornamental  and  useful.  A  ‘  debat¬ 
ing  club,*  or  ‘  mutual  improvement  society*  is  commonly  to  be 
found  amongst  the  arrangements.  These,  however,  as  neces¬ 
sitating  increased  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  institution  are  re¬ 
garded  as  extras,  and  paid  for  as  such.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
general  arrangements  of  the  kind  here  sketched  are  well  enough  ; 
they  ah’ord  a  large  field  for  self-improvement  to  those  working 
men  who  are  willing  to  spend  their  leisure  evenings  profitably. 
Nay  more,  we  will  admit  that  it  is  (|uite  possible  for  a  member 
to  acquire  some  amount  of  general  information  from  such  means, 
in  addition  to  instruction  in  ‘  common  things.*  But  the  admis¬ 
sion  is  certainly  not  very  important.  A  fatal  defect  is  instantly 
apjiarent  to  every  thinking  man  at  all  concerned  for  a  real  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  a  want  of  consecutiveness  and  of 
method  in  all  that  is  done  ;  a  want  of  systematic,  logical  arrange¬ 
ment  both  in  the  formation  of  the  classes,  and  in  what  is  taught. 
When  a  member  enters  the  rudimentary  school,  he  does  so  no 
doubt  from  a  sensible  impulse,  a  sincere  desire  within  himself  to 
become  more  intelligent.  He  takes  his  place  at  a  seat;  he  reads, 
he  w  rites,  he  counts,  he  spells,  w  hen  and  how  the  teacher  directs. 
But  this  is  all.  No  further  interest  is  taken  in  him.  His 
attendance  may  be  checked,  his  conduct  noted,  but  beyond  this 
notldng  more  is  done.  He  is  a  solitary  student  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  he  has  no  higher  class  before  him  ;  no  ascent  to  climb 
which  shall  bring  him  to  a  higher  level,  shall  introduce  him  to  a 
more  extensive  field  of  labour.  No  ])residing  mind  directs  the 
course  of  his  studies,  or  points  him  to  a  more  intellectual  sphere, 
where  more  practised  minds  and  more  advanced  schoolfellows 
await  him.  Thus  many  powerful  incentives  to  diligence  arc  lost;^ 
no  ambition  is  awakened  ;  no  stimulus  is  given.  The  end  of  the 
whole  affair  is  a  very  poor,  suj)erficial,  fragmentary  education. 
A  pii])il  may  learn  to  be  a  fair  reader  and  writer;  he  may  be  able 
to  work  the  commonest  rules  of  arithmetic  with  facility  by 
attendance  upon  these  classes.  At  the  lectures  he  may  accu- 
nudate  a  number  of  facts  and  impressions,  valuable  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  having  no  coherence,  no  connexion,  so  th.at  a  man*s 
mental  culture  depending  upon  the  aids  afforded  by  such  a 
society,  will  be  of  very  (questionable  value.  In  this  we  do  not 
speculate  or  theorize.  We  know  from  personal  observation  that 
N.s. — VOL.  X.  P 
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this  is  the  result,  and  could  give  other  testimony  than  our  own 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  rerned]!  will  be  found  in  a  complete  re-organization  of 
the  entire  business.  System  must  be  introduced,  and  the  class 
department  based  upon  a  methodical  and  intelligent  plan.  All 
the  cla.sw  s  must  form  parts  of  a  known  and  recognised  scheme, 
the  end  of  which  will  be  the  impartation  of  a  sound  and 
thorough  education.  With  this  view  directors  of  institutions, 
or  those  having  immediate  authority,  must  lay  out  a  curri¬ 
culum  of  studies  mutually  dependent,  mutually  assistant.  In¬ 
telligible  in  its  arrangement,  it  will  be  eminently  progressive, 
:md  must  be  such  as  to  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  im¬ 
provement  on  the  pupil  himself.  The  choice  of  studies  must 
not  be  left  to  the  judgment,  wish,  or  whim  of  the  meml)er. 
Having  decided  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught,  the  officers  will 
expect  all  who  become  learners  to  follow  the  same  track,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  same  rules  of  tuition,  tlie  same  mode  of  treatment 
Id  short,  the  plan  adopted  must  be  as  nearly  coUeginte  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  boar  unmist akeahle  proofs  of  wisdom  and  scholastic 
skill  It  may  ho  objected  that  working  men  cannot  find  time 
to  attend  to  such  strict  training ;  that  they  cannot  guarantee 
jvtteudance  at  regular  and  stated  bom's.  We  reply  that  how¬ 
ever  irregular  their  attendance  may  be,  it  w^ere  far  better  to  go 
to  a  school  systematically  conducted,  than  to  one  without  plan 
and  without  internal  order.  May  it  not  be  urged  too  that  if 
they  are  willing  to  give  their  money  and  spare  time  for  such  an 
education  as  is  at  present  supplied,  they  will  be  disposed  to 
make  more  strenuous  efforts  and  larger  sacrifices  for  that  which 
will  he  everyway  more  desirable  ?  It  is  a  well-known  truism 
amongst  tradesmen  that  the  best  article  has  the  largest  market 
— creates  the  greatest  demand.  In  education  the  same  truth 
holds  good.  M  herever  a  chea])  and  sound  education  is  offered, 
pupils  are  sure  to  be  found,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  encourage 
tlie  greatest  diligence  and  tlie  most  strenuous  efforts.  As  matters 
at  present  stand  with  institutions,  tliere  is  an  air  of  insincerity 
about  their  educational  arrangements  which  is  anything  but 
attnetive.  So  far  from  being  the  centre  on  which  all  else  turns 
— from  which  all  their  infiueuce  radiates,  they  seem  mere  acces¬ 
sory  plans,  and  command  but  secondary  attention.  The  reverse 
of  this  should  he  the  case,  and  a  mechanics’  institution  should 
1)0’  to  all  intents  and  ])urposes  a  ‘  People’s  College.’  As  the 
most  important  step,  theretore,  to\vards  this  object,  a  well- 
:uTan god  system  of  evening  classes  for  adult  education  is  of 
primary  interest. 

Beyond  this,  adult  subscribers  may  make  other  demands  u]X>n 
liu  institution  ;  but  the.se  arc  already  fairly  met  in  the  depart- 
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inents  which  include  the  library',  reading  room,  and  lecture 
arrangements.  Of  the  two  former  we  need  not  speak.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  these  are  the  most  attractive  features  of  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  those  of  large  towns  they  appear  to  embody 
standard  works  of  high  value  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  self¬ 
culture,  and  more  current  literature  than  is  either  wanted  or 
peiTised.  The  ‘lectures,*  liowever,  may  claim  a  remark  or  two 
in  passing.  As  etlucational  means,  popular  lectures  are  compa¬ 
ratively  useless.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that,  in  sitting  for  two  or  three  hours  a-week  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  room,  an  important  part  of  education  was  fulfilled.  Science, 
the  arts,  the  various  blanches  of  human  learning  must  be 
studied  before  they  are  knowm,  and  studied  too  with  jmtient, 
persevering  labour.  But  lectures,  belonging  as  they  do  to  a 
kind  of  agency  intended  for  momentary  infiuence  and  very  tem¬ 
porary  ends,  are  unfitted  by  this  very  fact  for  educational  media. 
We  know  too  well  how  poor  and  profitless  is  the  result  of  j>7Tac/i- 
iiiff  at  regularly  recurring  intervals,  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
value  of  occasional  lectures  jnepared  to  please  a  miscellaneous, 
and,  too  fre([uently,  a  poorly-educated  audience.  Impressions 
may  be  made,  but  systematic  teaching  cannot  be  thus  imparted. 
Our  remarks  do  not  ap[)ly  to  such  subjects  as  have  a  loccd, 
natiomd,  or  jxissing  interest.  Occiisions  will  present  them¬ 
selves  on  which  the  members,  as  a  part  of  the  great  ‘  public,* 
may  be  called  together  to  hear  an  oration,  an  exposition,  or  a 
lecture  upon  some  topic  of  general  interest.  Such  occasions, 
however,  will  not  happen  frequently,  nor  ought  they  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  interrupt  the  regular  routine  of  business.  They  will 
be  accepted  as  hours  of  relaxation  from  study,  to  be  used  and 
not  abused,  and  will  be  judiciously  chosen  and  well-timed. 

We  come  now’  to  indicate  another  important  modification  of 
the  pur])oses  of  mechanics*  institutions.  ^50  far,  all  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  prograniine  of  arrangements  occupies  only  the 
hours  of  cessation  from  daily  labour.  But  the  question  very 
properly  and  naturally  arises,  ‘  Can  no  good  use  be  made  of  this 
extensive  educational  aj)paratus  during  the  day  V  This  ques¬ 
tion,  w’e  think,  may  be  answered  most  satisfactorily  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  day-school  tuition  for  the  childi'eii  of  the 
members.  Our  ]n’o  posit  ion  is  this  : — To  moke  the  members 
subseription  to  the  institution  include  both  the  cost  of  his  ovni 
evening  instruction,  and  the  daily  education  of  his  chihiren. 
I'o  such  an  arrangement  w'o  can  imagine  that  many  objections 
miglit  be  started,  but  we  cannot  at  presmit  see  any  sufficiently 
important  or  tangible  to  require  refutation.  In  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  institution  at  Manchester,  day-schools  for  boys  and 
girls  were  important  features  in  the  general  busine.ss.  In  the 
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l»ovs’  school  more  than  two  hundred  pupils  were  occasionally 
taught,  and  with  a  success  which  drew  forth  the  highest  com¬ 
mendations  from  men  wliose  encomiums  were  really  valuable. 
The  schools  were  first  removed  from  the  premises  of  the  new 
institution,  and  ultimately  given  up  altogether.  From  the  re¬ 
ports  we  gather  no  satisfactory  reason  for  this  serious  and  (in 
our  opinion)  lamentable  loss.  Admission  to  these  schools  was 
obtaineil  by  a  payment  etpial  to  the  charge  for  adult  member- 
.ship,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  an  objectionable  rate. 
Hut  to  meet  the  re(|uirements  of  the  bulk  ot  the  working 
classi's  now,  we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  education  at  the 
lowest  possible  ])iice.  To  secure  the  greatest  cheapness  we  must 
educate  on  the  largest  scale,  and  draw'  the  funds  from  the 
widest  surface.  Data  will  be  required  on  which  to  calculate  the 
C4')st  of  tuition  for  large  numbers,  and  statistics  cannot  be  diHi- 
cult  to  obtain  which  shall  answer  every  purpose.  We  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  some  in  the  reports  of  the  Institution  before  us.  lii 
the  ‘  trea.surer  s  balance  slieet’  appended  to  the  report  for  18.53, 
we  find  the  sum  of  1^237  Ids.  lOd.  entered  as  the  amount 
expi  nded  on  the  ‘evening  classes’  during  that  year.  The  sum  of 
.X'70  18s.  (id.  is  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account  as 
receipts  under  the  same  head,  leaving  the  sum  of  cX’lGG  IGs.  4cl. 
as  the  total  expense  of  conducting  eleven  different  evening 
classes,  which  were  attended  by  G05  members.  The  follow  ing  is 
the  list  of  separate  classes,  with  the  numbers  attending  each : — 

Eleinontarv  .  235 

.Mrrhaiiical  and  Arcliitcctural  Drawing .  1K3 

(it‘ograj)liy  .  2() 

(icncral  Drawing .  17 

(iraininar .  2i 

Matln'inatics  .  21 

Frt'iich .  52 

(Jennan  .  19 

Dancing  .  35 

Cxnnmercial  Writing  .  35 

Natural  Pliilosoj)hy .  45 


005 

The  annual  sum  received  from  this  number  of  subscribers  at 
five  shillings  per  (piarter  is  of  course  six  hundred  and  five  pounds, 
—  so  that  the  cost  of  all  these  classes  is  little  more  than  twenty-five 
]>er  cent  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  who  attend  them.  It 
inay  simplify  the  matter  to  say,  that  at  the  Manchester  Nlecha- 
nics  Institution  these  evening  classes  cost  one  shilling  and  five- 
|M?uce  per  head,  per  quarter.  Surely  this  education  is  cheap 
enough,  and  will  speak  for  itself.  We  suggest,  therefore,  with 
perfect  confidence  in  the  result,  an  attempt  to  make  the  iustruc- 
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tion  of  a  member's  children  a  part  of  the  duties  of  such  institu¬ 
tions.  And  in  what  more  legitimate  tlirection  can  these  efforts 
be  extended?  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
])raiseworthy  objects  to  chea})en  ami  to  improve  the  supply  of 
juvenile  education  amongst  the  working  classes;  and  who  so 
likely  to  be  successful  in  such  an  undertaking  as  the  directors  ot 
institutions  which  profess  to  educate  adult  operatives  themselves  ? 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view,  the  proposal 
seems  eminently  feasible  and  desirable  ;  and  we  may  corroborate 
this  opinion  by  brietly  hinting  how  easily  such  a  system  of  pro¬ 
cedure  would  get  rid  of  the  dithculties  which  now  unfortunately 
surround  the  (question  of  general  education.  If  we  understand 
this  great  question  rightly,  two  sources  of  disagreement  divide 
the  nation.  First, — the  mode  of  raising  educational  funds ; 
second, — the  parties  who  shall  superintend  the  apjdication  of  the 
funds  when  obtained.  Let  us  suppose  the  suggestion  we  have 
made  carried  out,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  we 
shall  find  affairs  thus  arranged.  A  large  number  of  individuals 
become  members  of  a  Mechanics’  Institution.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  certiiiu  })eriod  these  parties  (according  to  the  system  which 
most  commonly  obtains)  become  possessed  of  the  power  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  directors.  The  directors  are  members  of  the 
Institution,  of  a  certain  age,  standing,  and  intelligence,  and  are 
selected  because  of  their  peculiar  litness  for  the  othce.  They  are 
chosen  to  manage  the  business  of  the  Institution,  in  accordance 
with  a  code  of  laws  which  regulates  its  constitution.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  done,  is  the  act  of  this  popularly  elected  body.  To 
what  more  apj)ropriate  hands  can  the  education  of  the  artisan 
and  his  children  be  entrusted  ?  Who  will  give  greater  attention 
to  his  wants,  spend  his  money  more  economically,  or  guard  more 
sedulously  his  interests  ?  By  this  system  the  education  of  the 
people  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  the  knotty  points  of  religious 
teaching,  state  interference,  priestly  influence,  and  the  like,  are 
nowhere  introduced.  As  the  directors  are  chosen  annually,  the 
memliers  have  speedy  redress  in  case  of  mismanagement,  or  want 
of  economy,  and  can  place  in  office  those  and  only  tliose  whom 
they  believe  best  fitted  to  be  entrusted  therewith. 

It  is  probable  that  our  remarks  may  draw  forth  the  assertion 
that  the  plan  we  proi)ose  would  re(|uire  a  reorganization  of 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  and  totally  change  their  character,  facts 
which  might  injure  rather  than  benefit  them  by  removing  many 
of  their  j)resent  members.  We  admit  the  facts,  Imt  not  the  con¬ 
clusion.  The  change  which  would  come  over  them  would  indeed 
be  desirable,  as  we  have  before  show  n  ;  but  that  .any  loss  would 
r(«sult  we  caimot  for  a  moment  believe.  Place  the  advantages 
>ve  recommend  before  the  working  classes;  let  a  tithe  of  the 
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aptation  and  advertisement  spent  upon  either  of  the  two  rival 
educational  schemes  be  sptmt  in  lettinp^them  know  what  benefits 
await  them  in  the  newly  arranged  Mechanics*  Institutions,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  happy  result.  Should  the  change 
lie  made,  its  pennanency  will  solely  depend  upon  the  (luality  of 
tlie  instruction  given.  With  the  present  arrangements  and  kind 
of  tuition,  there  can  be  no  satisiactory  attainment ;  let  there  he 
a  complete  remodelling  of  all  scholastic  business.  Let  eveiy 
pupil  lie  in  reality  a  student,  who  has  a  certain  course  to  go 
tlirough,  the  credit  or  discredit  of  which  rests  with  himself.  Lot 
teachers  be  ])rovided  who  will  give  themselves  unreservedly  to 
the  duties  before  them,  with  a  view  to  make  success  certain, 
and  to  place  it  out  of  the  categorj’  of  merely  possible  events. 
Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  tuition  is  undertaken. 
Home  teachers  create  their  own  success  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ; 
otliers  arc  merely  professional,  and  perform  duty  as  a  means  to 
private  ends.  It  is  from  the  first  class  that  teachers  should  be 
drawn  to  superintend  the  classes  at  public  institutions,  and  more 
especially  in  a  new  and  untried  scheme.  With  heartiness  and 
hoyieful  energy,  the  battle  would  be  half  won. 

In  thus  indicating  the  possible  use  of  a  great  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  already  within  reach,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  assaults  of 
various  kinds  from  those  who  are  committed  to  the  support  of 
the  ‘  load*  and  ‘  national’  schemes.  We  know  that  any  sugges¬ 
tions  which  have  for  their  object  the  attainment  of  an  educational 
s^’stem,  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  will  be  received 
with  derision  by  those  who  are  determined  to  give  more  power  to 
the  legislature,  and  to  secure  a  })reponderance  of  influence  and 
emolument  for  those  already  unduly  fostered  and  favoured. 
Such  is  ever  the  case  with  pofndar  progress,  which  has  not  only 
to  thrive  upon  ungenerous  soil,  but  to  bear  ungenial  \veat her  from 
every  qu:irter  of  the  social  atmosphere.  The  people’s  advance  in 
education  woidd  seem  to  be  more  difficult  than  their  political 
csilranchisement,  and  to  bo  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  bitterest 
disHonsions.  Why  shoidd  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  a  large  and 
intelligent  portion  of  the  community  be  divided  into  hostile 
camps,  which  vilify,  misrepresent,  and  fight  wdth  each  other  for 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  i  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
unite  in  an  eaniest  endeavour  to  help  those  classes  to  educate 
tlienisolves  ?  M  ould  it  not  be  wiser  to  direct  their  attention  to 
an  ind(*pendont  and  satisfactoiymiode  of  securing  their  intellectual 
well-lieing,  in  which  the  strife  of  party  shall  not  be  heard,  and 
the  jar  of  politics  be  forgotten  ?  Why  should  a  large  portion  of 
the  nation  be  jmuperized  in  the  matter  of  education  ?  If  we 
mistake  not,  one  groat  value  of  intellectual  training  is  the 
lueutul  and  moral  independence  it  eventually  engenders.  by, 
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tlion,  sliould  the  possibility  of  such  a  good  result  be  at  once  ami 
for  ever  destroyed  ?  Let  us  not  be  deceived  ;  let  us  not  do  evil 
that  gt)od  may  come.  Educational  systems  must  stand  upon  n 
just,  firm,  and  broad  biisis,  else  they  are  better  let  alone. 

This  we  know  is  not  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  promoters 
of  national  systems  at  present  before  the  public.  These  scheii>es 
are  ditferent  in  many  points,  but  unanimous  in  this  one — viz.,  the 
necessity  of  taxation  for  educational  pur])oses.  Before  yielding 
our  assent  to  this  belief,  we  pray  that  all  the  materials  now  at 
coiiimand  may  be  gathered  together,  wisely  arranged,  and 
economically  employed.  Let  the  country  have  the  benetit  of  its 
owai  proptuty,  and  let  its  own  funds  be  applied  to  rightful 
purpo.s(i6.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  energy  expended  in 
projiagating  new  plans  may  be  more  profitably  directed  in  other 
ways.  Let  those  who  desire  the  executive  to  take  the  education 
of  the  peofde  into  its  care,  urge  government  to  use  its  authority 
where  it  can  now  usefully  and  iegitimattdy  do  so,  in  tlic  restora¬ 
tion  of  [lopular  ])rivileges  long  absorbed  by  the  wealthior  class, 
and  in  tlie  wisest  expenditure  of  money,  which,  in  a  thousand 
instances,  never  circulates  for  the  intellectual  benefit  of  the 
necessitous  poor. 

Let  those  who  reject  government  interference,  but  who  still 
demand  powers  of  taxation  for  a  similar  object,  direct  their 
earnest  attention  to  the  present  state  of  popular  and  valuable 
institutions,  with  a  view  to  their  wise  conduct  and  their  most 
enlarged  usefulness.  Let  them  exert  a  preparatory  influence 
upon  the  poor,  which  shall  awaken  in  their  minds  a  desire  for 
secular  training,  alas  !  too  seldom  to  be  found.  Let  educational 
missionaries  be  sent  to  the  ignorant,  neglected,  disreputable 
places,  where  morality  holds  no  sway,  and  ignorance  reigns 
supremo.  Let  them,  then,  heartily  co-opc^rate  with  those  .already 
engaged  in  the  work  of  conducting  mechanics’  halls  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  character, — assist  in  developing  their  resources, 
enlarging  their  sj>here  of  operation,  .and  directing  into  purely 
educational  channels  their  means  and  appliances.  Should  it  be 
Baid  that  the  artisan  classes  do  not  meet  j)resent  advances,  then, 
let  them  be  advised,  lectured,  apja^aled  to,  in  every  defdrable  way, 
th.at  their  con.sciences  m.ay  be  aroused, and  their  desires  quickened. 
The  same  oVijection  would  stand  good  .against  every  6cl>erne,  and 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  ignorance  we  all  deplore.  In  fact,  the 
first  grand  object  of  every  educational  movement  ought  to  l>e  the 
production  of  this  very  desire  for  improvement.  No  plan  will 
be  available  without  it,  and  compidMorfj  education  iteelf  will  be 
comparatively  fruitless  in  the  absence  of  personal  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  those  wdio  are  taught.  Referring  to  the  hints  we 
have  thrown  out,  we  think  they  would  produce  incalculable 
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results  for  good  if  earnestly  followed,  and  might  prove  a  bond  of 
union  u])on  a  groat  (question  which,  to-day,  has  separated  men 
and  parties  widely  asunder. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  an  important  party  which  has  pro¬ 
pounded  and  supported  one  of  the  great  rival  education  schemes, 
has  its  eye  upon  the  very  societies  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  and  intends  to  make  an  effort  to  get  them  under  its  own 
direction.  How  this  will  be  ultimately  attempted,  we  do  not 
know  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  wise  move,  and  indirectly  strengthens 
the  view  we  take  of  the  future  value  of  these  institutions.  It 
will  give  us  little  or  no  satisfaction  to  see  them  in  the  least 
intluenced  by  the  ]>arty  to  whom  we  allude,  for,  if  they  be  not 
conducted  with  a  truly  popular  aim,  irrespective  of  mere  sectarian 
view’s  or  party  objects,  they  w  ill  eventually  sink  and  fail.  But 
we  sincerely  hope  to  see  them  prosper  under  economical,  watch¬ 
ful.  Judicious  management ;  regardless  of  schemes  wduch  entail 
only  ve.xation  and  loss,  and  to  take  a  high  stand  as  educational 
agencies,  by  an  immediate  return  to  their  original  aims,  and  an 
honest  fultilment  of  the  designs  of  their  founders. 


Aut.  VII. —  Personal  Xarrafive  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinali  and 

Mrccah.  hv  Lieut.  B.  F.  Burton.  Vols.  I.  &  11.  8vo.  London: 

Longman  &  Co. 

The  ejvstern  and  central  regions  of  Arabia  are  usually  denoted 
in  our  maps  by  a  vast  blank  space.  Tw’o  or  three  geographical 
points  are  fixed,  and  some  faint  lines  indicate  the  course  of 
ancient  travel  ;  but  the  country  itself  has  been  closed  against 
European  curiosity  more  effectually  than  Japan.  Charlevoix  and 
Kaunpfer,  Thunberg  and  Morrison,  disclosed  the  secrets  of  the 
most  zealous  among  heathen  empires,  while  the  religious  centre 
ot  Islam,  though  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  remained  under  a  mystic  veil  which  was 
guarded  by  the  faith  of  every  true  believer.  Since  the  year 
l()8vS,  only  two  European  travellers — Burckhardt  the  Swiss,  and 
Lieut,  Burton — have  described  the  interior  a.spects  of  El  ^ledinah 
and  ^leccah.  ‘As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter  the  city,’ 
wrote  Ciibbon,  ‘our  travellers  are  silent.’  But  bv  many  zealous 
geogiaphers  this  blank  on  the  map  has  been  regarded  as  a 
reproach  to  modern  science.  In  the  autumn  of  1852,  Lieut 
Burton,  animated  by  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  an  ignorance 
so  inconsistent  with  the  pretensions  of  the  age,  offered  to  explore, 
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under  the  sanction  of  the  Geographical  Society,  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Moslem,  and  to  disperse  the  mystery  which  hung 
over  all  those  portions  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

It  was  his  wish  to  allot  three  years  to  this  journey.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  however,  holding  that  on  the  eve  of  war  the  duties 
of  an  Indian  officer  were  somew'hat  incompatible  with  the  wan¬ 
dering  propensities  of  a  Bruce  or  Della  Valle,  gave  him  liberty 
for  one  year  only  ;  and,  the  Geographical  Society  furnishing 
him  with  means,  he  resolved  to  sojourn  in  cities  which  Christians 
are  forbidden  to  ap|)roach.  It  \vas  necessary,  therefore,  to  travel 
in  disguise.  'I'lie  Eastern  languages,  costumes,  and  manners, 
were  ecjually  familiar  to  Lieut.  Burton.  In  April  1S53,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  steamer  ‘Bengal’ 
took  on  board  at  Southampton,  not  a  plain  lieutenant  in  the 
Bombay  army,  but  a  Persian  la'inee^  clothed  in  gorgeous 
raiment,  surrounded  by  Oriental  accessories,  and  prepared  to 
walk,  speak,  ejaculate,  quote  Hafiz,  raise  his  eyes,  salute  his 
friends,  and  perform  all  the  acts  and  gestures  of  life  with  the 
stateliness  and  comj)osure  of  Ispahan.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to 
act  on  such  a  stage  than  to  interpret  the  passions  of  other  men 
before  an  audience  of  your  own  nation.  The  lady  who  looks 
Roxalana  to  perfection  in  the  winter  performances  at  Gothic 
Hall,  would  be  taken,  in  the  East,  for  anything  but  an  Eastern 
(pieen.  And  Lieut.  Burton  very  judiciously  warns  us  not  to 
suppose  that  he  could  eat  his  dinner  like  a  Persian  without 
rehearsing  all  its  small  yet  essential  forms,  otherwise  his  cos¬ 
tume  would  liave  been  as  the  images  in  ‘  Lalla  llookh’  compared 
with  the  style  of  the  ‘Thousand  and  One  Nights.’  With  us,  for 
example,  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  is  an  operation  which  retjuires 
only  that  the  hand  and  the  mouth  shall  have  such  a  mutual 
understanding  as  shall  enable  the  one  to  find  the  other ;  but  with 
an  Indian  Mc^slem  it  is  far  different.  He  grasps  the  tumbler 
firmly,  and  ejaculates — ‘  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compas¬ 
sionate,  the  Alerciful,’  he  raises  it  to  his  lips,  and  pours  the  con¬ 
tents  into  his  throat ;  he  grunts,  he  says  solemnly,  ‘  Praise  be  to 
Allah!’  and  then,  if  any  friend  be  near  to  utter  ‘Pleasurably  and 
Health!’  he  must  reply,  ‘  May  Allah  make  it  pleasant  to  thee!’ 
Moreover,  he  does  not  remain  standing  while  he  drinks  water, 
unless  it  come  under  the  category  of  exceptions.  The  value  of 
such  tutelage  is  never  appreciated  so  well  as  by  the  European 
when  he  attempts  to  pass  among  Orientals  for  one  of  themselves. 

Lieut.  Burton  travelled,  then,  as  a  Persian  prince,  a  physician, 
and  a  philosopher.  His  royalty  was  represented  by  the  airs  he 
assumed,  and  by  the  attire  he  wore  ;  his  medical  skill  was 
genuine,  and  had  been  carefully  ac(piired;  his  ‘  philosophy,’ of 
course,  was  a  synonym  for  whatever  notion,  spiced  with  cynicism, 
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he  chose  to  entertain  of  creation  in  general,  and  of  his  fellow 
creatures  in  particular.  It  will  perhaps  disappoint  some  readers 
to  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fii*st  volume  refers  to  a  journey 
in  the  Meditenauean  and  across  Egypt,  and  that  the  third, 
whicli  contains  the  account  of  Meccali,  has  not  yet  issued  from 
the  press.  But  the  narrative  of  a  journey  through  the  Arabian 
peninsula  and  to  El  Medinah  forms  a  fresh  and  striking  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  library  of  travel.  We  will  note  some  general  obser¬ 
vations  on  Arabia  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  Lieut.  Burtons 
special  object,  before  we  accompany  him  within  the  sacred  city. 

Tlie  overland  journey  to  India  has  caused  so  much  to  be 
wTitten  of  Suez  that  it  is  scarcely  less  known  to  the  English 
public  than  Constantinople  or  Mont  Blanc.  Its  interest  is 
derived,  in  the  present  instance,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  gate¬ 
way  to  the  Mohammedan  8  holy  land.  Formerly,  ten  thousand 
])ilgriniK  annually  passed  through  it  on  their  w  ay  to  the  prophet  s 
tomb;  but  the  waning  power  of  the  Crescent  has  been  felt  even 
by  this  favourite  city.  Though  wanderers  still  throng  to  it  from 
Bokhara,  from  Persia,  from  Circassia,  from  Turkey  and  the 
Crimea,  from  Damiiscus  and  from  Bagdad,  from  Algeria  and 
Egypt,  from  the  black  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  and  from  the 
unconverted  tribes  on  the  Abyssinian  Hills,  it  slowly  declines,  and 
may,  at  no  distant  period,  be  little  more  than  a  stage  between 
Great  Britain  and  India. 

From  Suez,  Lieut  Burton  took  his  departure  in  a  pilgrim  ship. 
A  turbulent  crew'  and  quarrelsome  passengers  promised  little 
enjoyment  on  the  voyage,  even  if  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the 
dangerous  Red  Sea  allowed  of  any  tmnquil  nights  and  days. 
At  the  first  halting  place — for  the  vessels  never  sail  in  the  dark 
— Lieut  Ihirton  viewed  a  landscape  round  the  spot  where,  as 
Father  Sicard  seeks  to  prove,  the  Israelites  came  down  to  the 
water.  A  barbaric  beauty  invested  the  scene.  Not  a  trace  of 
venluro  touched  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  glowdng  under  an 
omige  and  violet  sky  like  huge  and  irregular  heaps  of  jew^els 
piled  on  the  gilded  beach,  and  glittering  with  innumerable 
splendid  colours.  At  early  morning  the  voyage  wms  continued, 
and  vjiried  b}^  trifling  accidents  and  perils,  w’hich  heightened  the 
romance  of  the  locality  as  w’ell  as  of  the  occasion.  Sometimes, 
on  a  little  promontory,  a  Christian  town  w^as  reached,  whose  iu- 
liabitants  subsisted  by  providing  the  seafarer  wdth  water  and 
food.  Sometimes,  under  a  grove  of  dates  and  pomegranates,  tlie 
pilgrims  ate  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  drank  of  its  pleasant 
waUTs.  Sometimes,  for  nearly  two  days,  they  did  not  approach  the 
ahoro.,  but  sailed  forw’ard  tow’ards  an  horizon  bounded  by  Titanic 
nxikfi,  broken  and  castellated,  and  flaming  in  the  glow  of  tlie 
sun.  The  wind,  hke  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  blistered  tlie  skin; 
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the  sea  and  sky  appeared  milk-white  ;  tlie  entire  range  of  vision 
disclosed  only  an  ex]mnse  of  motionless  water ;  streaks  of 
scorched  and  thirsty  cliffs,  and  the  arch  of  the  heavens,  pale  and 
dead,  but  filled  witli  insufferable  heat. 

At  sunset  the  Red  Sea  changes.  Its  waves  are  turned  into  a 
tender  green  ;  the  East  brightens  with  gorgeous  tints — crimson, 
and  rose,  and  tawny  orange — a  soft  pur])le  flush  spreads  over 
the  water  ;  the  shores  reflect  all  the  coruscations  of  the  zodiacal 
light ;  and  as  darkness  comes  on,  the  blue  of  the  skies,  with  the 
radiance  of  the  moon,  and  the  pearly  glimmering  of  the  waves, 
forms  a  contrast  with  tlie  aspects  of  the  day,  more  peifect  than 
any  that  can  be  witnessed  in  the  North. 

At  Yambu,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Hejaz,  Lieut.  Burton 
halted.  The  town  is  much  frequented  by  })ilgrims,  and  main¬ 
tains  a  prosj)erous  trade,  l)ut  it  is  here  that  the  Christian  tra¬ 
veller  discovers  the  value  of  his  disguise.  The  inhabitants  are 
inspired  by  all  the  conceit  and  bigotiy  of  a  border  population. 
Even  their  fellow  Moslems  walk  among  them  armed  and  ready 
for  instantaneous  combat.  The  gentleman  of  Yambu  stalks 
about  with  weapons  in  his  belt  that  suggest  to  all  new  comers 
the  necessity  of  a  ‘  counterpoise  on  Lord  John  Russeirs  prin¬ 
ciple.  Consequently  his  visitors  arrive  in  panoply  ;  the  civilized 
Arab  from  El  Medinah  brings  his  pistols  loaded  ;  the  soldier 
carries  ‘  an  armoury  \  the  ‘  peaceable '  citizens  never  roam  abroad 
without  clubs,  which  they  apply  with  practised  energy  to  the 
head  of  any  thievish  Bedouin,  or  too  officious  guard,  who  pro¬ 
vokes  their  anger. 

In  this  delectable  city  Lieut.  Burton  made  his  final  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  w;is  about  to  plunge  into  a  country  every  inhabitant 
of  which  would  have  considered  it  a  virtue  to  kill  him,  had  his 
real  character  been  known.  But  he  shall  Inmself  confess  to  the 
reader  how  lie  deceived  those  subtle  Mohammedans.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
his  artifices  ;  but  we  may  mention,  at  this  point,  that  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  has  theories  of  his  own  on  civilization  and  its  system  of 
etiquette : — 

‘  Pilgrims,’  he  says,  ‘especially  those  fromTurkey,  carry  a  “  Hamail,” 
to  denote  their  holy  errand.  This  is  a  pocket  Koran,  in  a  handsome, 
gold-embroidered,  crimson  velvet,  or  red  morocco  case,  slung  by  rt'd 
silk  cords  over  the  left  shoulder.  It  must  hang  down  by  tlm  right 
side,  and  should  never  depend  below  the  waist-belt.  For  this  1  hu1>- 
stituted  a  most  useful  article.  To  all  appearatice  a  “  Hamail  ;**  it 
had  inside  three  compartments :  one  for  my  wateh  and  compass,  the 
second  for  ready  money,  and  the  third  contained  penknife,  pencil, 
and  slips  of  ])aper,  which  1  could  hold  concealed  in  the  hollow  of 
niy  hand.  These  were  for  writing  and  drawing ;  opportunities  of 
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inakinjf  a  fair  coj)y  into  the  diary -hook  are  never  wanting  to  the 
acute  traveller,  lie  must,  however,  heware  of  sk(*tehing  before  the 
Hedouins,  who  would  certainly  proceed  to  extreme  measures  supposing 
him  to  be  a  spy  or  a  sorcerer.’ — \  ol.  i.  pj).  352,  353. 

The  departure  from  Yambu  took  place  in  the  evening. 
Mounted  on  camels  the  pilgrim  and  his  companions  thread^ 
their  way  beyond  the  shady  streets  into  the  Desert,  took  a  due 
ea.sterly  course,  and  advanced  steadily  towards  the  Holy  Places 
of  El  Islam.  A  caravan  under  ordinary  circumstances  does 
not  accomjdish  more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  tlie  company  was  slow ;  but  when  the  heat  was  too 
severe,  or  the  twilight  too  dense,  a  halt  wiis  made,  and  pleasant 
festivities  cheered  the  bivouac.  Wretched  villages  were  occa¬ 
sionally  noted  by  the  way  ;  but  Lieut,  liurton  judiciously  avoided 
cataloguing  their  names  as  items  of  geograjdiical  knowledge. 
The  appellations  of  such  places  throughout  the  East  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  though  innocent  travellers  in(|uiring  of  their 
guides  distinguish  every  spot  tliey  reach  by  some  incorrect  or 
ridicidous  name.  Thus  one  of  our  popular  ma})s  of  the  Euphrates 
contains  a  village  named  ‘  M‘adri,^  simply  meaning,  ‘  1  don’t 
know,’  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  reply  of  some  native  to  a  tra¬ 
veller’s  interrogation. 

In  the  depth  of  the  Eastern  Arabian  wilderness  singular  com¬ 
munities  were  found,  leading  humble  and  primitive  lives,  but  sub¬ 
ject,  nevertheless,  to  the  far-reaching  extortions  of  the  Ottoman 
exchequer.  The  Wahhabis,  or  the  Bedouins,  says  Lieut.  Burton, 
must  one  day  rise  and  shake  ott‘  the  alien  yoke  which  oppresses 
and  degrades  them  ;  they  have  already  ])roduced  men  whom 
the  Sultans  of  f’onstantinople  have  learned  to  fear: — 

*  Saad,  the  old  man  of  the  mountains,  was  described  to  me  as  a  little 
brown  lk*iloinn,  contemptible  in  appearance,  but  remarkable  for  courage 
and  ready  wit.  lie  has  a  keen  scent  for  treachery,  and  rcijuires  to 
keep  it  in  exercise.  A  blood  feud  with  Abdul  AleUaleb,  the  ])resent 
SherritV  of  Meeeah,  who  slew  his  ne])hew,  and  the  hostility  of  several 
s\iltans,  has  rendered  his  life  an  eventful  one.  He  lost  all  his  teeth 


hy  |M)ison,  which  would  have  killed  him,  had  he  not,  by  mistake,  alter 
swallowing  the  potion,  corrected  it  by  drinking  ott*  a  large  pot  full  ol 
claritied  butter.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  entirely  upon  fruits, 
which  he  gathers  for  himself,  and  cotfee,  which  he  ])reparcs  with  his 
own  haml.  In  Sultan  Mohammed’s  time  he  received  from  Constanti¬ 


nople  a  gorgeous  purse,  whieh  he  was  told  to  open  himself,  as  it  con¬ 
tained  something  lor  his  private  inspection.  Suspecting  treachery,  he 
giive  it  lor  this  purpose  to  a  slave,  bidding  him  to  carrv  it  to  some 
distance;  the  hearer  was  shot  by  a  pistol,  cunninglv  lixed,  like  Hob 
Loy  s,  in  the  lolds  of  the  bag.’ — -lb.  p.  383. 

The  co\iutry  iiow’  traversed  was  disturbed  by  war.  The  sol- 
1  lers  of  the  Desert  occasionally  crossed  the  pilgrims’  path.  At 
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one  city  a  ])ara(lo  of  Arnaout  cavalry  exhibited  the  remnants  of 
‘Turkisli  force,’  and  rumours  of  conflict  thickened  as  the  caravan 
drew  near  to  K1  Medinali.  At  length,  after  troubles  and  dis¬ 
asters  the  explorer  arose  on  a  bright  morning,  and  observed  that 
all  his  compaiiions  were  hurrying  off  in  a  deep  silence.  ‘  They 
are  travelling  with  their  eyes,’  said  ^lohammed,  the  servant,  as 
the  entire  party  advanced  with  unusual  rapidity  towards  a:  ridge  of 
black  basalt  in  the  distance.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  this,  they 
piussed  through  a  dark  defile,  and  at  the  end  stood  on  a  plateau, 
and  saw  before  them  El  Medinah,  the  Holy  City.  All  stood 
still  with  a  tacit  concord,  and  the  Arabs,  not  dreaming  that  their 
companion  in  Persian  attire  was  other  than  a  good  Mussulman, 
ejaculated  fervent  expressions  of  their  joy,  in  obedience  to  a  phrase 
in  the  Moslem  ritual,  ‘  Ami  when  the  pilgrim’s  eyes  fall  upon  the 
trees  of  El  Medinah,  let  him  raise  his  voice  and  bless  the  prophet 
with  the  choicest  (>f  blessings.’ 

The  lk)mbay  lieutenant,  though  he  co\dd  not  participate  in 
their  ])ious  exultation,  was  not  less  gladdened  than  the  more 
genuine  pilgrims,  who  stood  by  his  side,  gazing  ‘  on  the  trees  of 
El  Medinah.’  He  had  been  eight  days  travelling  from  Yambu, 
a  distance  little  more  than  1.‘10  miles,  and  reached  the  sacreil 
city  on  the  8th  of  July.  There,  below  him,  lay  the  celebrated 
town  with  its  suburbs,  crowded  with  orchards  and  gardens.  In 
its  eastern  quarter  a  bright  green  dome  showed  where  the 
jirophet  reposed.  To  that  shrine  the  pilgrim  is  bound  to  repair, 
as  soon  as  he  conveniently  may,  before  he  tastes  the  refreshment 
and  pleasures  of  the  Holy  City.  Complying  with  this  law,  the 
Persian  prince  and  his  companions  performed  all  the  ordained 
ablutions,  used  the  tooth-stick  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Moslem  ritual,  dressed  themselves  in  white  clothes,  and  pro- 
ceede<l  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Lieut. 
Burton,  whatever  the  believers  thought,  was  disappointed — 

‘  I  catne  suddenly  upon  the  inos(jue.  Like  that  at  Meccah,  the  approach 
is  choked  up  by  ignoble  buildings,  some  actually  touching  tlic  holy 
“  enceinte,”  others  separated  by  a  lane  compared  with  which  the  road 
round  St.  Paul’s  is  a  Vatiean-square.  There  is  no  outer  front,  no 
general  aspect  of  the  pro[»het’s  mosque ;  consequently,  jis  a  building, 
it  has  neither  beauty  nor  dignity.  And,  entering  the  Bah-el-Uahman, 
— the  Gate  of  i*iety, — by  a  diminutive  llight  of  steps,  1  was  astonished 
hy  the  mean  and  tawdry  appearance  of  a  place  so  universally  venerated 
in  the  Moslem  world.  It  is  not,  like  the  Meccan  mosque,  grand  and 
simple,  the  expression  of  a  single  sublime  idea ;  the  longer  I  looked 
at  it  the  more  it  suggested  the  resemblance  of  a  museum  of  second- 
rate  art,  a  curiosity  shop,  full  of  ornaments  that  are  not  accessories, 
and  decorated  with  pauper  splendour.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  00. 

But  the  pilgrim  takes  only  a  cursory  survey  of  this  beloved 
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interior.  Too  much  curiosity  might  betray  that  lie  is  a  traveller 
anil  not  a  devotee.  The  attendant  sheikh  inquires  if  he  is 
religiously  pure,  arranges  his  hands  in  a  lawful  attitude  and 
guides  him  fonvard,  with  slow  step.s,  to  the  venerated  shrine. 
The  whole  company  recited  a  prayer,  and  a  series  of  intricate 
rites  was  enacted,  which  put  to  the  test  Lieut.  Burton  s  powers 
of  hypocrisy.  All  the  attributes  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet  were 
mentioned  in  a  sonorous  chant ;  not  a  step  was  made  by  pil¬ 
grim  or  priest  except  in  accordance  with.  rule.  At  last,  after 
these  interesting  but  monotonous  ceremonies  were  concluded, 
the  Persian  prince  was  summoned  to  a  little  window  that  he 
might  look  into  the  chamber  containing  the  tomb  of  ^lohainmed 
and  his  tw  o  immediate  successors : — ‘  Here  my  proceedings 
were  watched  with  suspicious  eyes.  The  Persians  have  some¬ 
times  managed  to  pollute  the  part  near  Abubeker  s  and  Omar’s 
graves  by  tossing  through  the  aperture  what  is  externally  a 
handsome  .shawl,  intended  as  a  present  to  the  tomb.  After 
straining  my  eyes  for  a  time  I  saw  a  curtain,  or  rather  hangings, 
with  three  inscriptions,  infonning  readers  that  behind  them  lie 
Allah’s  prophet  and  the  first  tw'o  caliphs.  The  exact  place  of 
Mohammed’s  tomb  is  moreover  distinguished  by  a  large  pearl 
ro.sary.’ 

The  great  ornament  of  jew^els,  said  to  be  placed  in  darkness 
that  its  refulgence  might  not  blind  the  believer’s  eyes,  appeared 
to  this  critical  pilgrim  to  consist  of  knobs  of  common  glass  ;  but 
he  would  not  pay  the  exorbitant  sum  which  w^ould  have  gained 
the  privilege  of  a  more  near  approach.  Nothing  in  the  scene 
was  attractive  or  })oetical.  As  to  the  remains  themselves,  not 
even  Moslems  can  tell  in  wdiat  position  they  lie  ;  the  historians 
dispute  on  the  point  as  fiercely  jis  though  all  the  circumstances 
were  lost  in  tradition.  No  one  dares  to  examine  the  sepulchre, 
lost  the  discussion  should  be  ended  by  proving  that  the  prophet’s 
bixly  docs  not  exist  at  El  ^ledinah  at  all.  However,  the  mys- 
icry  has  its  fascinations  for  all  professors  of  the  faith,  and  a 
large  revenue  accrues  to  the  keepem  of  the  tomb.  Lieut. 
Burton  dishurscal  a  pound  sterling  before  he  could  complete  his 
first  visit,  and  never  could  enter  the  mosque  without  paying  at 
least  half  that  sum. 

^  Having  performed  the  duties  of  a  good  Mussulman  without 
ihsplaying  any  of  that  unaccountable  malignity  for  which  the 
Persian  sectaries  have  gained  a  bad  reputation  at  El  Medinah, 
he  was  free  to  examine  tlie  city.  His  description  is  minute  but 
])ictures(pie. 

El  Medinah,  or  the  City,  stands  on  the  borders  of  Nejd, 
plateau  of  high  land  which  forms  Central  Arabia. 
U8ele\ated  plain  is  bounded  by  ridges  and  precipices  of  basalt 
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rock,  and  is  composed  in  general  of  a  white  chalk  and  a  loamy 
clay,  though  patches  of  salt  sand  are  scattered  over  its  surface. 
The  town  abounds  in  water,  though  of  a  poor  quality,  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  considerable  variations  of  climate.  The  saying  of  Moham¬ 
med  was,  ‘that  he  who  patiently  endures  the  cold  of  El  Medinah 
and  the  lioat  of  Meccah  merits  a  reward  in  paradise.'  On  the 
hills,  indeed,  ice  may  be  seen  in  the  extreme  of  winter,  though 
this  fact  is  not  consonant  with  popular  English  ideas  of  the  Arabian 
wilderness.  Rain  also  falls,  and  copious  dew,  whicli  is  not 
regarded  as  unhealthy.  The  Arabs  of  the  district,  however,  are 
subject  to  many  complaints,  ami  have  long  lost  their  repute  as 
the  most  skilful  of  natural  physicians.  Charms  and  amulets 
have  enfeebled  their  wits,  and  Uiught  them  to  forget  their  ancient 
cumiing.  Other  intluences,  too,  have  aided  in  reducing  the  spirit 
of  that  once  proud  race. 


‘  I  may  riMuark  that  the  Arabs  have  little  idea  of  splendour  either 
in  their  j)uhlic  or  in  their  private  architecture.  Whatever  strikes  the 
traveller’s  eye  in  El-liejaz  is  always  either  an  importation  or  the  work 
of  fon‘ign  artists.  If  strangers  will  build  for  them,  they  argue,  why 
shoidd  they  build  for  theiiiselves  ?  However,  they  have  scant  induct*- 
inent  to  lavish  money  upon  grand  e«lilices.  Whenever  a  disturbance 
takes  place,  domestic  or  Irom  without,  the  buildings  are  sure  to  sutler 
and  the  climate  is  inimical  to  their  enduring.  Both  ground  and  air  at 
Meccah,  as  well  as  at  El  Medinah,  are  damp  and  nitrous  in  winter;  in 
summer,  dry  and  torrid  ;  palm  timber  soon  decays  ;  even  foreign  wood¬ 
work  suifers,  and  a  few’  years  sullice  to  level  their  proudest  pile  witJi 
the  dust.’ — Ib.  p.  191. 

Tn  cour.se  of  a  ride  to  the  Mos<|ue  of  Kuba,  Lieut.  Burton  gives, 
us  a  picture  of  the  Arabiim  plain  and  its  garden  : — 


‘  Recently,  the  Nakhil,  or  palm  plantations,  began.  Nothing 
lovelier  to  the  eye,  w  eary  with  hot  red  glare,  than  the  rich  green  weaving 
crops  and  cool  shade — for  hours  I  could  have  sat  and  looked  at  it, 
re<|uiring  no  other  occupation — the  “  food  of  vision,”  *as  the  Arabs  call 
it,  and  “  pure  water  to  the  parched  throat.”  The  air  was  .‘<oft  and 
balmy,  strange  luxury  in  El  Hejaz,  and  a  perfumed  bree/.e  w'andcred 
among  the  date  ponds  ;  there  W’cre  fresh  tlowers  and  bright  foliage-^ — 
in  fact,  at  midsummer,  every  beautiful  featun^  of  spring.  Nothing 
more  delightful  to  the  car  than  the  warbling  of  the  small  birds,  that 
sweet,  familiar  sound,  the  sjdashing  of  tiny  cascades  from  the  wells 
into  the  wooden  troughs;  and  the  musical  .song  of  the  water-wheels, 
I’ravellers — young  travellers  in  the  East — talk  of  the  “  dismal  grat¬ 
ing,”  the  “  mournful  monotony,”  and  the  “  melancholy  creaking  of 
those  dismal  machines.”  To  the  veteran  wanderer,  their  sound  is 
delightful  from  ;issoeiation,  reminding  him  of  green  lields,  cool  water¬ 
courses,  h()sj)itahle  villagers,  ami  j)hMitiful  crops.  The  expatriated 
Nubian,  for  instance,  listens  to  the  wat(*r-w’heel  with  as  dee])  emotion 
as  the  “  Ranz  de.s  Vaehes”  ever  excited  in  the  heai*t  of  Switzer  at  Na})lc8, 
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or  “  IiOch:il»er  no  more”  amonj'  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  in  tlie 
West  Indies. 


*'rhe  date  trees  of  K1  Medinah  merit  their  eelebrity.  Their  stately 
eohimns  or  stems  here  seem  higher  than  in  other  lands,  and  their  lower 
ilowers  are  allowed  totremhle  in  tlie  breeze  without  mutilation,  dbese 
enormous  palms  were  loaded  with  rii)ening  fruit,  and  the  elu.sters, 
eari  fullv  tied  uj»,  must  have  weighed  upwards  of  eighty  ])oumls.  They 
hung  down  between  the  lower  branehes  by  a  bright  yellow  stem,  as 
thiek  as  a  man's  ankle.’ — lb.  p.  11)0. 


The  ]deasiire-seeker,  no  less  than  the  invalid,  may  find  a 
]deasant  loitering-]dace  midst  the  ‘cool  shades  of  Kuha.'  These 
LTaceful  wardens  are  divided  into  alleys,  fenced  on  either  hand  by 
tall  reeds.  There  the  elegant  boughs  of  the  tamarisk  and  of  the 
broad-leaved  castor  plant,  pearled  w’ith  dew,  glisten  in  the  sun, 
ollering  a  tempting  refuge  from  its  rays. 

In  this  luxuriant  region,  fruit-trees  are  abundant.  Little  can 
1m‘  said  for  tlunr  ]uoduce,  pjilatable  as  it  is  to  the  tastes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  El  Medinah,  the  chief  favourite  being  a  fruit 
which  has  been  successively  com})ared  to  a  ‘bad  plum,  an  unripe 
cherry,  and  an  insipid  apple.'  An  exception  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  shami, a  luscious  fruit,  ‘almost  stoneless,  delicately 
perfunu'd,  and  as  large  as  an  infant’s  head.’ 

Little  attraction  is  presented  by  the  interior  of  Kuba,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  elements  which  characterize  the  vilest  of  Eastern 
villago.s.  A  ilisorderly  heap  of  huts  and  houses,  foul  lanes, 
rubbish,  and  barking  dogs,  constitute  all  that  is  to  lie  met  with. 
The  peo])le  are  singularly  in  accordance  with  the  uninviting 
peculiarity  of  the  spot ;  ‘so  fearfully  and  w’onderfully,’  remarks 
Lieut,  ihirton,  ‘do  the  children  resemble  tailless  baboons !’ 

’J  he  Mosipie  of  Kuba,  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity  from  the 
sn]»erstition  ut  its  trecpienters,  though  no  longer  ‘mean  and 
decayed,  as  when  Lurckhardt  beheld  it,  is  an  unjuetending 
building  ot  small  size,  w  ith  a  minaret  of  the  Turkish  style.  Here, 
wedged  in  an  oppressive  crowd  of  devotees,  our  indefatigable 
Lieutenant  performed  the  })rostrations,  recited  the  })rayers,  sup¬ 
plications,  and  all  the  elaborate  liturgy  of  the  moscpie ;  finding 
time  during  ilevotions,  moreover,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
reading  ot  a  Cufic  inscription  on  the  wall. 

A  nuirt'  inviting  sanctuary  was  the  Bir-el-Aris,  visited  by 
Ideut.  Burton  ;  a  deep  well  in  a  garden  to  the  west  ot  the 
Mosepu*  ot  Piety,  w  ith  a  little  oratory  adjoining.  In  this  retreat, 
a  1  t‘r>ian  w  heel  went  dreamily  round  ;  and  the  water,  cool  and 
tr\stal,  tell  into  a  pool,  imitating  the  refreshing  murmur  ot  a 
stream.  So  swthing  was  the  sound,  combined  with  the  rich, 
overpowt'ring  tragrance  of  limes  and  pomegranates,  of  which  the 
sctnl  was  waited  through  the  air  by  the  warm  breeze,  that  our 
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traveller,  unable  to  resist  such  delicious  intiuences,  forgot  his 
pravers,  aiul  tell  asleep. 

The  arrival  of  the  Damascus  Pilgrimage,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  or  the  (treat  Caravan,  bearing  stipends,  pensions,  and 
]>erhaps  even  a  new  curtain  for  the  Prophet’s Huj rah,  is  a  period  ot 
great  excitement.  The  Barr-el-Munakhah  then  presents  a  most 
animated  appearance. 


‘  1  :n\)se  i‘arlv  in  tlie  morning,’  says  Lieut.  Burton,  ‘  and  looked 
out  from  the  windows  of  the  mazJio^  the  Barr-el-Munakhah,  from 
a  dusty  waste,  dotted  with  a  few  Bedouins  and  hair  tents,  had 
a'isumed  all  the  various  shapes  and  colours  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
eye  was  bewildered  by  the  shifting  of  innumerable  details,  in  all 
parts  totally  ditVerent  from  one  another,  thrown  confusedly  together 
in  one  small  tield  ;  and  however  jaded  with  sight-seeing,  it  dwelt 
witli  delight  upon  tlu^  vivacity,  the  variety,  and  the  intense  i)ieturesque- 
ness  of  tlie  scene.  In  one  night  had  sprung  up  a  town  of  tents  ol 
every  size,  colour,  and  shape — round,  sipiare,  and  oblong — open  and 
closed— from  the  shawl-lined  and  gilt-topped  ])avilion  of  the  pasha, 
with  all  the  luxurious  ap|)urtenanees  of  the  haram,  to  its  neighbour, 
the  little,  dirty,  grt‘en  “  rowtie”  of  the  tohaeeo-seller.  d’hey  were 
]>itehed  in  admirable  order:  here  ranged  in  a  long  line  where  a  street 
was  n*(piired ;  there  packed  in  dense  masses,  where  thoroughfares  were 
unnf*eessary.  But  how  describe  the  utter  confusion  in  tlie  crowding, 
the  hustling,  and  the  vast  variety  and  volume  of  sound  ?  Huge  white 
Syrian  dromedaries,  compared  with  which  those  of  FA  llezay  apjieared 
mere  pony  camels,  jingling  large  bells,  and  be.aring  shugdups,  like 
miniature  green  tents,  swaying  and  tossing  upon  their  backs  ;  gorgeous 
takhtrawan,  or  litters,  borne  between  camels  or  mules,  with  scarlet  and 
brass  tra})pings  ;  Bedouins  bestriding  naked-baeked  “  dromedaries,”  and 
clinging,  like  a})es,  to  the  hairy  humj)s;  Arnaout,  Turkish,  and  Kurd 
irregular  hor.semen,  iiereer  looking  in  their  mirth  than  Uoman  peasants 
in  their  rage;  1‘ainting  Persian  pilgrims,  forcing  their  stubborn  drome¬ 
daries  to  kneel,  or  <lismounted,  grumbling,  from  jaded  donkeys ; 
Kahwagis,  sherbet-sellers  and  ambulant  tobacconists  crying  their 
goods;  country  ]H‘ople  driving  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  with  infinite 
clamour,  through  lines  of  horses  liercclv  snorting  and  rearing;  towns- 
people  seeking  their  friends;  returned  travellers  exchanging  atfectionate 
salutes;  devout  Hajis  jolting  one  another,  running  under  the  legs  of 
camels,  and  tumbling  over  the  tent  ropes  in  their  hurry  to  reach 
the  haram  ;  cannon  roaring  from  the  citadel  ;  shopmen,  water-carriers, 
ami  fruit-venders  lighting  over  their  bargains;  boys  bullying  heretics 
with  loinl  screams  ;  a  well-mounted  party  of  line  old  Arab  Sjjagkhsof 
Bamidah  clan,  pn‘cedeil  by  their  varlets,  jierforming  the  Arzah  or 
war-dance;  compared  with  which  the  l*yrem‘an  bear’s  performance  is 
grace  itself — firing  their  guns  upwards,  or  blowing  the  powder  into  the 
calves  of  those  before  them,  brandishing  their  swords,  leaping  franti¬ 
cally  the  while,  with  their  light-colouri‘(l  rays  lloating  in  the  wind, 
tossing  their  long  spears,  tufted  with  ostrich  feathers,  high  in  the  air, 
reckless  when*  they  fall  ;  servants  seeking  their  masters,  and  masters 
N.  S. — YOU  X.  "  Q 
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th«‘ir  tents,  with  vain  cries  of  Ya  Mohammed!  ^andees  riding  mules, 
or  stalking  on  foot,  ]>rcccded  hy  their  crowd-beaters  shouting  to  cW 
the  wav  ;  here  the  loud  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  whose  litters  arc 
bumping  and  rasping  against  one  another ;  there  the  low  moaning  of 
some  poor  wretch  seeking  a  shady  corner  to  die  in  ;  and  a  thick  dust 
which  blurs  the  outlines  like  a  London  fog,  w  ith  a  flaming  sun  that 
(Iniws  sparkles  of  fire  from  the  burnished  weapons  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  brass  halls  of  tent  and  litter;  and  I  doubt,  gentle  reader,  that  even 
the  length,  the  jar,  and  the  confusion  of  this  description  is  adequate 
to  its  subject,  or  that  any  w’ord-])ainting  of  mine  can  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  scene.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

From  a  very  remote  period,  certain  nimours  have  prevailed  in 
the  West,  as  to  some  peculiar  institutions  attributed  to  the  race 
of  El  Nakhamilali,  of  El  Medinah.  It  is  indisputable  that  their 
character  throughout  the  East  is  low;  as  a  caste,  they  are 
(h'spised,  thougli  they  professed  Mohammedanism;  and  their 
social  ])osition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pariahs  in  India.  In 
fact,  by  orthodox  Moslems,  they  are  held  in  so  much  contempt, 
that  among  the  ciuTont  reports  of  their  sins  and  vices  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  betw’een  sectarian  calumnies  and  rela¬ 
tions  that  arc  strictly  true. 

Tlu'  narrative  of  Lieut.  Burton  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
w'ould  obtain  an  exact  view  of  the  actual  state  of  belief  in  the 
Mohammedan  work!.  It  reflects,  from  its  centre,  the  civilization 
of  the  Koran.  The  author,  perhaps,  may  not  intend  to  produce 
in  his  reader’s  mind  .such  results  as  these  volumes,  in  our  opinion, 
sugg(‘st ;  but  his  story,  told  wdth  simplicity,  exposes  much  corrup¬ 
tion  and  imbecility,  even  in  the  citadels  of  Islamism.  From 
other  poiiits  of  view',  tlie  book  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  entertaining. 
It  certainly  widens  the  area  of  geographical  science:  it  unfolds 
the  life  and  manners  of  a  strange  people  ;  it  depicts  singular 
ami  dramatic  scenes  in  the  interior  of  lands  which  have  hitherto 
been  mysteries  to  Europe.  Lieut.  Burton  is  an  accurate  observer, 
a  liberal  and  intelligent  critic,  a  faithful  and  pictorial  narrator. 
His  record  ot  travel,  also,  while  it  is  .steeped  in  Eastern  colours, 
bears  the  signs  of  ripe  scholar.ship,  and  though  some  mannerisms 
may  displea,se  a  fastidious  taste,  all  wlio  read  to  be  informed  as 
well  as  to  be  amused  w’ill  consult  his  narrative  of  rare  enterprises 
and  curious  adventures. 


Akt.  VIII.— Coptj  of  a  Drffpatch  to  the  Government  of  India^on  the 
snhject  of  General  Education  in  India.  Ketuni  to  an  Order  of 
the  Ilouourahle  the  House  of  (\)ininons,  dated  July  18,  1854. 

It  is  iindouhtedly  pleasant  to  tind  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
E^ist  India  Company,  in  whose  hands,  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  (Government  of  India  lias  once  more  been  placed, 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  such  a  trust  involves,  and, 
professe<lly  at  h^ast,  dispose'd  to  ‘the  adoption  of  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  may  bt‘  best  ealculate»l  to  secure  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  peojde’ committed  to  their  charge.  We  do  not  adopt  this 
(pialitied  tone  of  commendation,  cither  because  we  indulge  in 
suspicions  ourselves,  or  because  we  wish  to  cherish  suspicions  in 
our  read(‘rs  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  the  (Jourt  of  Directors, 
ami  the  Hoard  of  Control,  on  the  suggt*stion  of  which  latter  body 
more  particularly  it  is  well  undei'stood  the  measure  before  us  has 
b(‘on  adopted,  full  crtniit  for  good  intentions;  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  them  on  their  resolving  at  last  to  go  so  much  farther 
in  the  direction  of  popular  improvement  than  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  ventun‘d. 

The  measuri',  or  ratlier  the  series  of  measures  sketched  out  in 
the  present  despatch,  is  in  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to 
claim  at  least  a  passing  notice  from  us,  and  it  will  be  matter  of 
surprise  if,  biTore  we  have  done,  we  should  not  find  something 
on  which  to  animadvert ;  but  we  can  truly  say  that  we  approach 
tlie  document  in  no  captious  or  censorious  spirit,  and  that,  if  w^e 
ar(‘  constrained  to  find  fault,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  our  temper,  but  to  the  necessary  influence  of  our 
princij»les. 

It  is  not  now  absolutely  for  the  fi!*st  time  that  the 
attention  of  the  (Tovermmmt  of  India  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject 'of  education,  but  the  plans  now  j)roposed  are  much  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  hitherto.  We  shall  briefly  indicate 
the  j)iincipal  points. 

1.  Tlie  most  prominent  part  of  the  scheme  consists  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  universities,  in  accordance  with  a  proposal  niade  some 
years  ago  by  the  Council  of  Kducation  in  Calcutta,  but  at  that 
time  not  acceded  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  They  acknowledge 
their  conviction  that  ‘  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  universities  in  India,  which  may  encourage  a  regular  and 
libiTal  coui'se  of  education,  by  conferring  academical  degrees  as 
evidences  of  attainment  in  the  dift’erent  branches  of  art  and 
science,  ami  by  adding  marks  of  honour  for  those  who  may  desire 
to  compete  for  honorary  distinction."  Universities  are  forthwith 
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to  be  established  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  hereafter  at 
Madras,  and  any  other  points  where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
is  likely  to  present  themselves.  The  model  of  these  institutions 
is  to  l>e,  with  some  variations,  the  University  of  London. 

2.  After  this  provision  for  a  liberal  education  of  the  higher 
classes,  follows  the  ])romotion  of  what  may  be  strictly  termed 
poi)idar  education.  We  use  here  the  very  words  of  the  despatch. 

‘  Our  attention  should  now  be  directed  to  a  consideration,  if  possible, 
.still  more  important,  and  one  which  has  been  hitherto,  we  are  hound  to 
admit,  too  much  neglected ;  namely,  how  useful  and  j)ractieal  know- 
ledge,  suited  to  every  station  in  life,  may  be  best  conveyed  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  obtaining  any  educa¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  name  by  their  own  unaided  ettbrts  ;  and  we  desire  to 
see  the  active  measures  of  (lovernment  more  especially  directed,  for  the 
future,  to  this  (d»jcet,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  ready  to 
sanction  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure.’ — Despatch,  ]>ar.  il. 

The  Directors  proceed  to  say  most  justly,  that  ‘schools  whose 
object  should  be,  not  to  train  highly  a  few  youths,  but  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  acepusitiou  of  such  an  improved  education 
as  will  make  those  who  ])ossess  it  more  useful  members  of  society, 
in  any  condition  of  life,  should  exist  in  every  district  in  India,'  and 
they  propose  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  schools  by  two 
methods.  First,  by  the  institution  of  collegiate  scholarships, 
w  hich  would  he  attainable  as  rew  ards  of  merit.  Secondly,  by  the 
ptH’uniary  resources  of  the  goveniment,  combined  wdth  a  system 
ot  grants  in  aid  after  the  manner  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  England,  with  the  liberality  of  private  individuals,  and  the 
weekly  payments  of  the  pupils.  On  this  subject  w’e  make  no 
remark  now',  but  we  shall  return  to  it. 

3.  In  the  order  of  educational  measures,  the  preparation  of 
teachers  naturally  follows.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  after  the  manner  of 
England  and  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and  ‘  by  giving  to 
persons  who  po.s.sess  an  aptne.ss  for  teaching,  as  w'ell  as  the  requi¬ 
site  standard  of  ac(piirements,  and  wdio  are  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  schoolmaster,  moderate  monthly 
allowances  tor  their  support  during  the  time  which  it  may  he 
necessary  for  them  to  j)ass  in  normal  schools  or  classes,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  nece.ssary  training.' 

k  1  he  next  item,  which  is  certainly  ‘equal  in  importance  to 
the  tiaining  ot  schoolimisters,’  is  the  provision  of  vernacular 
schoolbooks.  For  this  purpose  the  best  translations  of  particular 
books,  or  the  best  elementary  treatises  in  .specified  languages,  are 
to  be  advertised  tor  and  rewarded  ;  the  object  being,  ‘  not  to 
trans.ate  European  works  into  the  words  and  idioms  of  the 
natiNc  Aiignages,  but  .so  to  combine  the  substance  of  European 
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knowledge  with  native  forms  of  thought  and  sentiment  as  to 
render  the  school-books  useful  and  attractive/ 

o.  Last  in  the  series  appear  what  may  he  called  professional 
institutions,  or  colleges  for  teaching  specitic  arts  and  sciences, 
as  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  for  example. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  extended  scheme  of  educational 
measures,  now  about  to  be  carried  into  etlect  by  the  government 
of  British  India.  The  only  part  of  it  on  which  we  feel  disposed  to 
make  any  remark  is  that  which  contemplates  the  extension  to 
this  vast  dependency  of  the  British  Crown  of  the  system  of 
*  grants  in  aid'  to  elementary  schools,  out  of  the  public  funds,  as 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  this 
country ;  we  think  this,  however,  so  grave  a  matter,  that  we 
re(]uest  for  the  observations  we  otVer  very  serious  attention. 

The  mode  in  which  the  adoption  of  this  system  suggested 
itself  to  the  CVnirt  of  Directors — or,  at  all  events,  to  the  framers 
of  the  ilespatch — is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  para- 
graph 

‘  \VI  u‘u  we  consider  the  vast  j)()piilatiou  of  British  India,  and  the 
sums  which  are  now  t'xpended  upon  educational  ellbrts,  which,  however 
sueeessful  in  themselves,  have  reached  hut  an  insignilieant  nund)er  of 
those  who  are  of  a  ]>roper  age  to  receive  school  instruction,  we  cannot 
hut  he  impressed  with  the  almost  insuperable  ditlieulties  which  would 
attend  such  an  extension  of  the  ])res{*nt  system  of  education  hy  means  of 
colleges  and  schools  entindy  su})ported  at  the  cost  of  (iovcrnment,  as 
might  he  hoped  to  supply,  in  any  reasonable  time,  so  gigantic  a  deli- 
ciency,  and  to  pn)vide  ade([uate  nu'ans  lor  setting  on  foot  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  as  w(‘  have  described,  and  desire  to  see  established.’ — Ih.  j)ar.  18. 

It  seems,  then,  that  but  for  the  enormous  and  impr.acticable 
cost  of  it,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  really  have  gone  Jibout 
to  establish  an  entire  system  of  elementary  schools  throughout 
India  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  And  this  is  cpiite  in 
unison  with  the  theory  which  is  propounded  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  despcatch.  ‘  It  is  one  of  our  most  sacnnl  duties,' 
Siiy  the  Directors,  ‘  to  be  the  means,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  con¬ 
ferring  upon  the  natives  of  India  those  vast  moral  and  material 
blessings  which  How  from  the  general  ditfusion  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.'  As  a  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  government,  this  is, 
in  our  opinion,  entirely  untrue.  The  education  of  children  is 
in  India,  as  it  is  every  where  else,  ))rimarily  the  duty  of  parents, 
and  it  is  a  duty  which  no  government  can,  either  with  right  or 
with  wisdom,  take  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  matter  of  chagrin 
to  see  how  incurably  blind  generally  enlightened  and  far-seeing 
n\en  are  in  this  respect,  and  how  some  dozen  merchants  are  no 
sooner  made  governors  of  a  country,  than  they  immediately 
fancy  that  to  be  ‘  one  of  their  most  sacred  duties'  with  which,  as 
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governors,  they  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do.  AVhat  an  excellent 
opportiinity  would  tlie  framing  of  this  despatch  have  atlorded 
for  a  few  sentences  of  truly  philosophical  wisdom  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject !  How  admirably  it  might  have  commenced 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  that  arrangement  of  Divine  will  and 
wisdom  by  which  the  education  of  children  has  been  ])laced  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  love  them  best,  with  an  ex})ression  of 
regret  that  this  arrangement  was  turned  to  so  small  advantage, 
and  a  desire  to  adopt  such  means,  and  such  means  only,  as  might 
tend  to  awaken  natural  energies,  so  dcejdy  slumbering  but  not 
extinct,  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  destined.  Then,  practi¬ 
cally,  we  should  have  heard  of  the  parents  being  stimulated  to 
exertion,  and  the  Government  doing  something  to  help  them ; 
JUS  it  is,  we  have  the  Government  going  forth  to  a  labour  which 
it  wrongfully  claims  as  its  own,  and  when  it  breaks  down  under 
the  pecunijny  burden,  asking  for  help  from  the  parents  of  the 
children  I  Might  it  not  be  retorted  on  them — ‘  O  no  !  if  it  be 
your  duty,  do  it.  You  are  rich  enough  ;  at  all  events,  you  are 
much  richer  than  we  are.' 

The  system  of  grants  in  aid  of  elementary  schools  in  India 
would  seem  at  the  tirst  glance  to  be  open  to  an  objection  of  a 
practical  kind,  arising  from  its  implication  of  the  Government  iu 
religious  teaching.  This,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  grants  in  ;iid,  ns  distributed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  our  own  country,  are  strenuously  objected  to — namely, 
tliat  they  ])ractically  make  the  Government  a  teacher  of  religion, 
which  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  worse,  a  teacher  of  various  and  con¬ 
tradictory  religions,  which  it  cannot  be,  without  not  only  injustice 
but  absuixiity.  And  the  case  is  still  stronger  in  India  than  it  is 
in  England.  There,  it  is  true,  we  have  Christianity  and 
Judaism,  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  Ev’angelism  and  So- 
cinianism,  with  a  variety  of  other  isms,  all  putting  their  fingers 
into  the  same  ]mrse  ;  but  in  India,  to  probably  all  these  are  to 
1)0  added  Mohammedjinism  and  paganism,  the  latter  in  a  thousand 
forms,  (‘ach  more  gross  and  abominable  tlian  the  other.  Yet  the 
grants  in  aid  are  to  be  made  to  AT.L  schools  of  a  satisfactory 
grade  of  secular  instniction.  Can  it  be  this  Babel  of  instruction 
which  a  British — and  to  allow  ourselves  for  once  a  latitude  in 
the  use  of  words  which  we  usually  avoid — Ji  Christian  Govem- 
ment  is  about  to  dignify  and  consolidate  by  the  sanction  and  the 
pay  of  the  State  ?  Ihe  Court  of  Directors  say  no,  and  endeavour 
to  c^Tide  this  obNious  difficulty  by  saying,  ‘  O  !  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  Ik>  it  Christian  or  ^loslem,  Buddhist 
or  Hindoo.'  This  last  particular  is  stated  in  the  despatch  in 
unequi\a>cal  tenns.  ‘  The  system  of  grants  in  aid  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  establish  in  India  wdll  be  based  on  an  entire  abstinence 
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from  interference  with  the  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the 
schools  assisted.'  ‘Very  ^vell,’  we  think  we  hear  some  one 
saying,  ‘  that  is  liberal  ami  fair,  and  what  can  you  desire 
more  i*  We  ask,  in  reply,  if  our  monitor  be  not  too  impatient 
to  hear  us,  whether  by  grants  in  aid  so  administered  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  iiir  fact  ujdiold  the  teaching  of  religion  also,  and  of 
any  religion  which  may  happen  to  be  taught  in  the  assisted 
schools  ?  The  only  answer  to  bo  given  to  this  question,  so  far 
as  we  understand  tlie  case  is,  that  the  grant  in  aid  is  to  be  put 
to  the  account  of  the  secular  instruction  given,  and  of  that  ex¬ 
clusively.  Now,  we  submit  that  this,  however  honestly  intended, 
is  nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  glittering  jugglery.  The  money 
may  be  given  for  the  secular  instruction  exclusively,  but,  when 
given,  it  supports  the  entire  school,  with  all  that  it  teaches, 
secular  and  religious,  and  as  etfectually  helps  the  dissemination 
of  the  one  kind  of  knowleilge  as  of  the  other.  The  allegation 
reminds  us  of  a  case  in  which  some  wealthy  and  benevolent 
Quaker  (we  use  the  term  without  disrespect)  is  applied  to  for  a 
donation  towards  erecting  a  dissenting  chapel  ;  and  at  once  to 
show  his  courtesy  and  save  his  principles,  he  says,  ‘  Friend,  thee 
knows  we  do  not  subscribe  to  chapels,  but  there  are  live  pounds 
towards  pulling  ilown  tlie  old  one.'  Or  perhaps  (to  bring  a  case 
more  closely  parallel)  he  asks,  ‘Hast  thee  a  school?’  If  the 
answer  be  happily  in  the  athrmative,  the  knot  is  untied.  ‘  There 
are  five  pounds  for  thy  school-room,  but  remember  I  give  thee 
nothing  for  thy  chapel.'  The.se  somewhat  excessive  refinements 
of  morality  are  well  understood,  and  generally  pass  with  a  smile  ; 
but  is  the  case  essentially  different,  or  any  more  easy  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  strict  and  simple-minded  integrity,  when  you  say  to  a 
schooliiKister  who  teaches  both  physics  ami  religion,  ‘1  give  you 
money  for  the  secular  instruction,  but  none  for  the  religious  ?’ 
‘Do  as  you  please,'  the  teacher  may  well  reply,  ‘  in  either  way 
you  siij)port  the  school  in  a  manner  eipially  efl'ectual.' 

To  show  how  mere  an  evasion  is  the  j)roj>osal  to  make  grants 
for  secular  instruction  exclusively,  let  the  same  experiment  be 
tried  by  effecting  a  division  between  the  various  parts  of  secular 
instruction  itself.  Suppose*,  for  example,  that  one  should  say  to 
the  teacher  or  patrons  of  a  school,  ‘  I  will  subscribe  tow^ards  your 
teachiiig  of  reading,  wTiting,  and  arithmetic,  but  1  will  give 
nothing  towards  your  teaching  of  geography  and  astronomy 
W'ould  not  the  thing  be  universally  pronounced  ludicrously 
absurd  ?  The  money  contributed  would,  of  course,  go  into  the 
common  school  fund,  and  by  supporting  the  school  itself,  would 
as  truly  support  all  that  w'as  taught  there  as  if  it  had  been 
specifically  designated  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  the  case  before  us,  the  grants 
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ill  aid  will  constitute  precisely  that  portion  of  the  school  funds 
hy  which  the  existence  ot  the  schools  themselves  will  be  rendered 
possible.  Tlie  Government  scheme  is  designed  to  promote  the 
erthdency  of  existing  schools,  and,  on  a  great  scale,  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  The  grants  in  aid  are  to  be  the  vital  and  gerini- 
nating  principle  of  the  system.  Now  let  it  be  observed  what 
the  etlect  of  this  will  be  on  existing  indigenous  schools.  At 
present  these  e.stablishments  are,  to  a  considerable  and  increasing 
extent,  exjieriencing  a  competition  with  superior  schools  of 
foreign  origin,  which  present  greater  secular  advantages,  for  the 
most  ]>art  connected  with  protestant  religious  in.struction,  and 
under  the  intiuence  of  evangelical  missionaries.  The  multipli¬ 
cation  and  gi'owth  of  schools  of  the  latter  class,  which,  although 
it  may  not  be  rajiid,  is  sure,  necessarily  entails  the  gradual 
diminution  and  (h'cay  of  the  former,  a  change  of  iniinite  value 
for  the  country,  and  brought  about  by  the  trampiil  operation  of 
inotfensive  causes.  This  salutary  ])roce.ss  the  new'  scheme  of  the 
Gt>vernment  will  directly  tend  to  impede  and  arrest.  All  schools 
— that  is,  schools  of  every  name  and  description  of  ])aganisni, 
are  to  be  in  the  most  rapid  manner  qualified  to  impart  the  best 
secular  instruction,  and  to  be  supported  in  doing  so  by  the  public 
money  ;  and  thus  will  a  host  of  establishments,  not  only  eti'ete 
but  p(‘rnicious,  be  at  once  revived,  consolidated,  and  made 
per|H‘tual— forbidden  to  die  out  as  seats  of  polluting  religious 
instruction,  because  the  patronage  of  the  government  sustains 
tluMu  as  places  of  secular  learning. 


To  tins  mischievous  embalming  of  the  old  schools,  must  be 
adtled  the  equal,  ])erhaps  greater,  mischief  of  the  creation  of 
new  ones,  which  but  for  the  grants  in  aid  w'ould  never  exist. 
The  protler  of  sucli  a  grant  by  the  Government  is  to  bo  the  first 
.sti‘p,  and  an  appeal  to  local  benevolence  is  to  be  founded  upon 
it,  so  that  the  Government  is  the  prime  mover,  and  the  grant  the 
principal  moving  ]m\ver.  And  yet  the  Government  is  not  to  be 
Indd  responsible  for  the  immense  amount  of  religious  teaching 
which  will  thus  be  brought  into  activity,  because  they  jnovule 
funds  only  tor  secular  instruction  I  A  pretty  juggle  this,  by 
w  hieh,  it  our  statesmen  them.selves  are  blinded — as  pcuhaps  they 
are,  though  we  are  not  .sure  of  it — w  e  cannot  believe  the  straight¬ 
forward  people  (»t  England  w  ill  be.  The  plain  fact  is,  however 
unwilling  men  in  power  may  be  to  acknowdedge  it,  that  the 
grants  in  aid  are  to  be  for  the  su])port  of  all  schools,  let  them 
teach  what  religion  they  may,  and  therefore  for  the  support  of  all 
the  religions  taught  in  them,  let  them  be  w'hat  they  may. 

Imleod,  the  case  is  much  w  orse  than  this  ;  for,  under  the  grant 
in  aid  system,  the  Government  w  ill  not  only  become  a  teacher  of 
rt  igion,  and  ot  all  religion.s,  but  to  a  large  extent,  and  for  the 
most  ]>art,  a  teacher  of  paganism.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there 
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are  in  India  some  efticient  and  hijTldy  valuable  Christian  schools, 
but  these  are  few  as  compared  witli  the  indigenous  schools  which 
now  exist  ;  and  when  indigenous  schools  shall  be  multiplied,  as 
is  expt  cted  under  the  forcing  a])paratus  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  them,  the  Christian  schools,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
their  increase,  will  inevitably,  in  comparison,  be  fewer  still. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  dissemiiiating  instruction  in  secular  know¬ 
ledge,  will  the  Government  actually  create  and  set  in  motion  a 
vast  and  widely  extended  machinery  for  imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  rising  jH>pulation  of  India  more  deeply  than  ever  with 
idolatrous  notions  and  habits. 

Nor  can  the  idea  of  Government  sanction  to  all  that  is  taught 
in  the  schools  be  separated  from  the  fact  of  a  Government  grant 
to  the  school  itself.  It  pleases  some  persons  to  amuse  themselves 
with  a  notion  that  so  discriminating  a  peoj)le  as  the  Hindoos,  and 
one  so  j)eculiarly  mindful  of  truth,  would  recognise  and  lay 
strt'ss  on  the  distinction,  that,  although  the  Government  certainly 
did  acknowledge  the  excellency  of  the  secular  instruction  given 
at  the  school,  cand  make  a  grant  of  public  money  on  account  of 
it,  yet  it  did  not  patronize  or  sanction  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
])articularly  not  its  religious  instruction.  We  cannot  share  this 
fond  imagination  ;  especially  after  the  experience  we  have  had 
of  the  use  made  of  British  interference  at  the  temples,  which 
was  quite  as  little  intended  to  give  the  sanction  of  (iovernment 
to  the  worship  as  grants  in  aid  would  be  to  give  a  similar  sanction 
to  the  schools. 

There  is,  however,  a  fallacy  in  the  statement  that  ‘  the  system 
of  grants  in  aid  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  India 
will  1  )e  based  on  an  entire  abstinence  from  interference  with  the 
religious  instruction  conveved  in  the  schools."  As  to  direct  inter- 
forence,  this  assertion  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  true,  and  will 
be  true  in  fact ;  but  there  will  be  an  indirect  interference 
which  it  will  be  substantial! v  vitiated.  Near  the  commencement 
of  their  despatch,  the  Directors  express  themselves  as  follows  : — 

‘  Ik^foro  ])rooeo(Hiig  further,  wo  must  om])hatieally  deelaro  tliat  tlic 
edueation  wliioh  we  desire  to  sec  extended  in  India  is  that  which  has 
for  its  ohject  the  dithision  of  the  iinj)roved  arts,  science,  philosophy, 
cind  literature  of  Kuropt* ;  in  short,  of  European  knowlcdg(\ 

‘  The  systems  of  science  and  j)hilosophy  which  form  the  learning 
of  the  East  abound  with  grave  errors,  and  Eastern  literature  is  at 
best  very  deficient  as  regards  all  modern  discovery  and  iin]>rovementH  ; 
Asiatic  learning,  therefore,  however  widely  dilfused,  would  hut  little 
advance  our  object.’ — Ih.  par.  7,  vS. 

Far  indeed  are  we  from  disputing  the  justice  of  the  distinction 
here  made,  or  the  wisdom,  and  even  necessity  of  the  principle 
so  emphatically  laid  down  ;  what  we  wish  to  observe  is,  that 
‘European  science  and  philosophy"  are  in  their  tendency  sub- 
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versive  of  Hindoo  religion.  This  is  sufficiently  notorious,  we 
imagine,  to  be  admitted  by  all  parties  without  proof ;  but  we  may 
avail  ourselves,  nevertheless,  of  an  express  acknowledgment  of  it 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society.  In  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  E.  Baines, 
which  appeared  in  the  ‘Leeds  ]\lercury  oi  the  21st  oi  October 
last,  .Mr.  Arthur  thus  expresses  liiiaselt  : — 

‘Another  point  overlooked  in  your  letter  is,  that  the  Government 
will  only  extend  its  inspection  and  its  grants  in  aid  to  scliools  whioh 
:ulopt  approvetl  school  books.  Bid  they  leave  the  old  system  undis- 
turheil,  your  ohji‘ctions  would  tell  with  force,  but  the  fact  that  they 
will  su|R'i*scile  the  old  books  by  new  ones,  not  only  innocent  but  use¬ 
ful,  is  ()ne  to  which  many  who  know  India  well,  and  love  it  mucli,  look 
with  strong  hopes.  A  Geography  and  a  Purana  cannot  stand 
togidher ;  and  1  say  without  hesitation,  though  with  great  deference 
to  any  one  who  forms  a  ditforent  opinion, tliat  no  village  master  capable 
of  teaching  such  hooks  as  only  the  Goveniinent  can  approve,  will  have 
cither  time  or  inclination  for  teaching  the  Puranas.  To  prepare  for 
ins|H»ction  in  .solid  knowledge  will  occupy  him  and  his  pu])ils  too  much 
to  leave  room  for  Puramis.  Every  lesson  in  European  knowledge  w  Inch 
villagers  get  in  their  own  tongue,  will  lessen  their  respect  for  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  and  prepare  them  to  hail  and  to  symjjathize 
with  missiomuy  books.’ 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  competent  witness,  that  ‘a 
Geography  and  a  Purana  cannot  stand  together,*  and  that 
‘  every  lesson  in  European  knowledge  wdiich  villagers  get  in  their 
own  tongue,  will  le.s.sen  their  respect  for  the  traditions  of  their 
country,  and  prepare  them  to  hail  and  to  sympathize  with  mis¬ 
sionary  books  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  ‘  many  who  know 
liitlia  well,  and  love  it  much,*  look  to  the  Government  measure 
‘  with  strong  liopt  .s.^  And  all  this  concerning  a  measure,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  which  is  declared  by  its  authors  to  be, 
that  it  ‘  is  Ixusetl  on  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  interference 
with  the  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  schools.*  It  is  plain 
that  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Rev.  \Villiam 
^ythur  do  not  look  at  this  measure  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
1  hey,  ]ioiu‘st  mid  honourable,  but  not  very  discerning  gentlemen, 
think  to  teach  European  knowledge  without  interfering  with 
jmranic  instruction;  he,  clear-headed  man,  sees  plainly  that  ‘a 
lieogniphy  and  a  Purana  cannot  stiuid  together,’  and  rejoices  in 
what  the  Government  are  doing  because  it  is  adapted,  in  course 
ot  time,  to  undermine  the  whole  system  of  Hindooism.  But 
now,  gentlemen  of  the  Honourable  Court,  let  us  ask  you  wdiat 
}ou  really  mean,  and  whether  this  tendency  of  your  measure, 
which  of  course  you  have  not  perceived,  is  in  your  judgments  a 
recommendation  ol  it  It  is  now"  clear  that  what  you  intended 
to  i  o  you  cannot  do — that  is,  teach  European  secular  knowledge 
wn  lout  interfering  with  Hindooism  ;  are  you  prepared  to  do 
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what  you  have  not  intended — that  is,  to  make  a  disguised  attack 
on  Hindooism  itself,  and  under  false  professions  to  assail  the 
religious  notions  of  the  people  you  govern  ? 

If,  after  making  these  remarks,  we  should  be  asked  whether 
we  think  the  existing  state  of  education  in  India  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  be  left  as  it  is,  and  whether  we  would  really  stay 
the  hand  now  stretched  out  for  its  improvement,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  the  former  of  these  questions  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  latter  in  the  affirmative.  Doubtless  India  wants  an 
improved  popular  education  ;  but  we  would  not  have  tliis  directly 
attempted  by  the  Government  In  truth,  the  effort  now  made 
bears  upon  its  very  face  an  argument  against  itself.  For  in 
attempting  the  improvement  of  |K)pular  education  in  India,  the 
Government  begins  by  cutting  it  in  two — we  might  say,  by 
mangling  it.  Forced  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  Government 
should  not  teach  religion,  it  throws  the  religious  part  of  education 
overboard,  and  takes  up  the  secular,  thus,  in  its  very  aim  at 
imj)roveinent,  leaving  one-half  of  education  in  all  its  present 
inferiority.  And  not  only  so ;  the  half  thus  abandoneil  is  the  more 
im))ortant  half,  and  this  immeasurably.  If  there  be  any  respect 
in  which  popular  education  in  India  cries  out  more  loudly  for 
improvement,  it  is  in  the  religious  portion  of  it,  and  whoever 
among  its  would-be  reformers  cannot  touch  tliis,  had  better  leave 
the  wliole  alone.  Spiritual  and  eternal  interests  far  outweigh 
secular  and  temporal  ones.  Little  indeed  is  done  for  the  indi¬ 
genous  schools  of  India  unless  tliey  can  be  made  fountains  of 
religious  truth  and  beneficial  moral  influence ;  and  tending,  as  all 
merely  secular  improvement  must,  to  perpetuate  the  religious 
state  of  the  schools  as  it  is,  this  little  were  better  left  undone. 

But  how  and  by  whom  can  the  requisite  improvement  be 
effected  ^  By  Christian  benevolence  and  missionary  zeal ;  a 
power,  indeed,  without  the  high  prestige  and  boundless  resources 
of  the  Government,  but  one  by  no  means  feeble  or  unprepared. 
It  has  this  great  qualification  for  its  task,  that  it  can  take  a  right 
aim,  and  comprehend  in  its  view  the  whole  object  to  be  attained, 
^  that  all  educational  improvements  effected  by  its  means  shall 
include  both  the  secular  and  the  religious.  Amidst  many  dis¬ 
couragements  and  difficulties,  and  even  under  the  long-continued 
ban  of  the  Government,  which  is  now  constrained  to  caress  it,  it 
has  done  much  ;  the  range  of  its  action  and  the  rate  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  are  both  on  the  increase ;  and  its  successes  are  won  by 
influences,  not  only  innocuous  and  safe,  but  in  all  respects  salu¬ 
tary  and  beneficial.  It  has  this  great  advantage  also,  that  it 
enibrace.s  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children,  tlie  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  providing  converted  fathers  and  motliers,  for  whom 
such  Rchools  will  have  an  indispensable  value,  while  children 
educated  at  them  will  be  qualified  to  take  back  to  their  heathen 
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p«‘\ronts  an  inestimable  treasure  of  renovating  tmtli.  The  Court 
of  Directors  and  pliilosophical  educationists,  perhaps,  may  think 
a  ]»rocess  to  he  ellected  hy  such  an  instrumentality  very  slow,  and 
may  lx*  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  population  of  India 
educated  to  he  content  with  it ;  they  should  not,  however,  (piite 
ignore  the  maxim  of  their  school  days,/csfina  lente,  nor  forget  that 
there  still  may  he  cases  to  which  it  is  wisely  applicable.  It  may 
be  better  to  have  a  little  work  well  done  than  to  have  much  done 
badly,  and  the  best  liopes  of  the  future  marred  in  the  doing  of  it. 

We  have  said  that  Christian  benevolence  and  missionary  zeal 
are  not  un]>re]>ared  for  their  duty.  We  should  heartily  rejoice 
if  we  could  siiy  with  as  little  misgiving  that  all  the  devoted  men 
in  the  missionary  field  saw  their  way  as  clearly  as  we  do  to  the 
rej(‘Ction  of  tlie  tempting,  hut  treacherous  aid  now  proffered  to 
them  hy  the  (lovernment.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  fact ;  nor  is  it  to  ho  wondered  at  that  a  diversitv  of 
opinion  which  exists  so  extensively  at  home  should  have  its  cor¬ 
responding  element  abroad.  It  is  possible  also,  that  those  on  the 
spot,  acquiring  the  most  impressive  views  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work,  may  he  more  powerfully  affected  than  persons  at  home 
hy  the  prospect  of  enlarged  usefulness  which  ampler  funds  would 
open  to  them.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  the  agents  of  the  various  missionary  bodies  co-operates 
in  cln*rishing  a  desire  to  partake  of  the  Government  grants,  no 
one  htdng  willing  to  he,  on  such  a  ground,  outrun  hy  his  follow- 
lahonrei's.  This  last  consideration  is  unworthy  of  serious  regard, 
and  should  give  place  at  once  to  the  consistent  operation  of  en¬ 
lightened  principle.  On  this  ground  we  know  that  some  of  the 
ini.ssionaries  have  already  taken  a  firm  stand,  willing  to  relin- 
<|uish  all  pecuniary  advantages  which  may  thus  he  withheld 
from  them,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  have  their  reward.  The 
practical  course  of  missionaries  who  are  of  a  different  opinion 
from  them  will  doubtless  he  detennined  hy  that  of  the  societies 
whose  agents  they  are.  Upon  this  point  the  interest  of  public 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  London  and  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Societies,  the  only  ones  we  believe,  which,  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  repudiate  Government  aid  for  religious  purposes.  Before 
the  former  of  these  bodies,  the  subject  was  promptly  brought  by 
Mr.  Kdward  Baines,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  and  laid  before 
the  public  in  the  ‘  Leetls  Mercury'  of  October  7,  and  as 
promptly  di«l  the  Board  of  Directors  dispose  of  it.  At  the 
^piarterly  meeting  of  that  body,  then  immediately  ensuing,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  Society  had  always  acted — that,  namely,  of 
accepting  no  money  from  (lOvernment  for  the  support  ot  mis¬ 
sionary  operations — should  still  he  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
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no  educational  grants  be  received  for  mission  schools.  The 
action  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  altliough  less  ])roinpt,  has 
been  in  tlie  end  no  less  satisfactory.  Delayed  somewhat  by  the 
consideration  due  to  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  John  Marshman, 
tliat,  in  relation  to  educational  grants,  each  missionary  should 
be  free  to  act  according  to  his  own  opinion,  it  was  not  until  the 
10th  of  January  that  the  committee  arrived  at  a  decision  of  the 
important  (piestion  before  them  ;  but  that  decision,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  is  identical  in  its  import,  and  almost  so  in  its  terms,  with 
that  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  thus  placing  the 
labourers  of  both  societies  in  India  in  perfect  harmony.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  course  thus  adopted,  right  as  we  believe 
it  in  principle,  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  supporters  at 
large  of  these  noble  and  important  institutions. 

What  degree  of  attention  the  subject  we  have  thus  brietly 
adverted  to  may  hereafter  occupy  in  Parliament  we  know  not, 
Indian  affairs  being  much  less  accessible  in  either  House,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  than  matters  nearer  home  ;  but  should  it  ever 
again  engage  the  notice  of  honourable  or  right  honourable  legis¬ 
lators,  we  trust  some  voices  at  least  will  be  heard  in  rebuke  of 
this  new  blunder,  and  in  vindication  of  sound  principles  of 
social  advancement. 
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on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosoplnj^the  UnitjfofWorhh, 
end  the  Phitosophp  of  Creation.  By  the  l^cv.  Baden  Bowell,  M.A. 
C’rown  Svo.  pp.  50Ii.  12s.  Gd.  Longman  &  Co.  1855. 

Ai.l  wlto  know  much  of  contemporary  science  and  jdiilosophy  must 
he  familiar  with  the  name  of  our  author,  and  need  not  be  told  that  he 
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is  a  man  accomiiKshed  and  leiirned,  free  and  feariess  in  his  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  well  endowed  with  faculties  both  of  ohservation  and 
criticism.  Thouj^h  a  clenrjman,  he  never  allows  his  investij^Mtions  to 
Ih‘  interfm*<l  with  by  theological  canons  or  bias.  We  presume  that 
the  iminncr  in  which  he  would  connect,  or  rather  sep;u*ate,  science 
and  revcLition  would  :istonish  not  a  few  even  of  those  who  deem 
tlieinscives  independent  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  But  we  arc  not  now 
concerned  with  the  general  position  of  Mr.  I^owell,  nor  his  relations 
to  revelation,  but  with  the  three  valuable  hlssays  which  constitute  the 
volume  before  us.  These  Essays,  though  different  in  objects  and 
dates  of  composition,  yet  l»ear  a  sufficient  relation  to  each  other  to 
give  something  like  unity  to  the  book. 

The  tirst,  entitled  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,’  eon- 
Msting  mainly  of  an  amplitication  of  a  pajKn-  in  the  Oxford  Asluiiolean 
Memoirs,  ISli),  is  an  acute  investigation  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  philoso|diicid  n‘asoning.  A  partial  clue  to  the  author’s  Wnt  and 
purpose  may  Ik'  afforded  by  the  statement,  that  ‘  the  subjects  of  the 
prlmarv  grounds  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  the  theory  of  causation, 
liave  long  .riuee  appeared  to  me  to  he  commonly  involved  in  much 
confusion  of  thought,  which  has,  as  1  think,  been  rather  increased 
than  diminished  hv  some  recent  discussions,  from  which  we  miijht 

V  ■  ‘T’ 

have  hoped  for  greater  enlightimment ;  and  winch  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  sourct'  of  many  unhappy  difficulties  and  objections  comu'ctiMl  with 
the  st>-ealletl  <loetrine  of  “  final  causes,”  and  the  evidcnct's  of  natural 
Iheoloiry  generally;’  and  by  ibe  following  expression  of  leading  ju'ineiple 
—  ‘If  tluMv  be  any  foi\-e  in  what  luis  been  advanced,  then,  insti‘ad  of  any 
])rimarvor  inlu'rent  principle, — any  original  element  of  the  mind, enabling 
it  to  see  the  t>iitward  world  blindfold, —  any  intuitive  internal  power 

to  en*ate  external  facts,  anv  authoritv  derived  solelv  from  the  interior 

*  % 

resources  of  pure  reason  to  show  us  physical  and  material  things 
without  ndereiu't*  to  the  senses,  or  the  like ;  the  simj)le  analysis  of 
the  east*  wmild  lead  us  to  the  more  sober  belief  that  the  source  of 


inductive  certainty,  that  ei*rtaiuty  beyond  the  mere  limits  t)f  sense, 
that  superstructure  larger  than  any  foundation  of  facts,  is  accounted 
for  by  natural  ami  aekm»wledged  processes.’ 

The  second  Essav,  ‘ 'fbe  Tnitv  or  Pluralitv  of  Worlds,’  has  for  its 
mam  theme  the  (piestiou  recently  iigitated  afresh  of  the  existence  or 
non-e\istouee  of  a  plurality  of  worlds.  That  question  apjvars  to  Mr. 
Towell  of  small  importance  in  itself;  and  he  has  discussed  it  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  more  general  considerations  with  which  it  is  connected. 
A'i  to  the  debat  Oil  j>oint,  be  ‘holds  the  balance  between  the  two 
disputants,  and,  in  our  opinion,  shows  a  calmer  mind  and  a  more 
trustworthy  judgment  than  either  of  them.  Ho  writes  not  as  an 
advo<*at<’  but  as  a  judge,  atid  indicates  a  clear  conception  of  the  real 
i*onditions  of  the  ipiestion,  and  its  varied  bearings.  We  do  not  re- 
mem  l>er  to  have  seen  anything  on  the  subject  that  did  it  more  com- 
|‘rehensive  and  catholic  justici*.  The  nuinner  in  which  facts  are 
inM'>tigated,  ;irguments  weighed,  the  possible  distinguished  from  the 
probable,  and  the  probable  from  the  certain,  and  the  whole  connected 
with  import;mt  principles  widely  related  to  both  science  and  i*cligion, 
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commends  the  Essay  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  philosophical 
criticism  with  which  we  have  met.  . 

The  third  Essay,  ‘  The  Philosophy  of  Creation,*  deals  with  ‘  the  mode 
in  which,  and  the  secondary  processes  by  means  of  which,’  the  existing 
natural  w’orld  was  established,  the  author  feeling  that  after  and  not¬ 
withstanding  recent  discussions  occasioned  by  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  (Veation,’  ‘a  more  calm  and  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  whole  (piestion  was  much  needed.’  In  this  essay  he  has  aimeil 
to  *  supply  in  some  measure  a  review  of  the  geimral  principles  and 
grounds  on  which  all  spei*ulations  of  the  kind  should  be  con<lucted,  as 
well  as  to  examine  dispassionately  into  the  alleged  religious  bearings  of 
any  theories  by  which  some  part  of  the  steps  and  proet»sses  of  creation 
might  Ik?  explained.*  He  treats  the  subject  ‘  in  a  purely  inductive  and 
scientific  light ;’  keeps  the  real  point,  the  development  and  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  things,  continually  in  view ;  calmly  contemplates  o})]msing 
ai^nnents  and  ap]>arently  ojiposing  iaets ;  and  valorously  maintains 
the  inde|)endence  of  all  theories  resjuvting  the  processes  of  cri‘ation  as 
matters  of  pure  inductive  science. 

Nothing  can  induce  our  author  to  go  out  of  his  own  chosen  province 
as  a  philosopher,  except  it  be  to  resist  and  resent  the  intiu-ference  of  all 
foreign,  however  respectable,  authorities.  No  vvondt'r  that  he  often 
comes  into  collision  with  favourite  faiths  and  established  doctrines. 

e  are  not  ])repared  to  follow  him  fully  either  in  his  scientific  con¬ 
clusions,  or  in  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  he  se])a- 
ratos  ])hilosophv  and  revelation.  Hut  we  must  decline  the  tem])ting 
theme.  Meantime,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  book  is  one  of  ripe  and 
advanced  thought,  that  it  discusses  dee])ly  interesting  subjects  in  a 
deeply  interesting  way,  and  that  it  may  afford  important  hints  and 
suggestions  even  to  those  who  cannot  accept  all  its  teachings. 


of  thr  PeasanU.  An  Historical  Tale.  Hy 
Foolscap  Svo.  ])p.  2o0.  2s.  (Jd.  London  : 


1.  Tfte  Lion  of  Flanders  ;  or,  the  Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs.  Hy 
Hendrik  Conscience.  Foolscap  Svo.  [>p.  dOO.  2s.  Gd.  London: 
Lambert  Si  Co. 

2.  Vera ;  or,  the  IVar 
Hendrik  Conscience. 

Lambert  Si  Co. 

These  volumes  are  translated  from  the  Flemish,  and  an*  to  be  followed 
by  others,  which  will  enable  the  English  public  to  judge  of  the  qualities 
of  a  writer  extensivclv  ]K)pidar  amongst  his  own  countrymen.  In  our 
number  for  Februarv  last  we  introduce<l  the  ‘’rah‘sof  Flcrni.sh  Life,’  in 
terms  of  strong,  but  not  unmerited,  eulogy  ;  ami  after  having  examined 
the  volumes  befbn*  us,  we  are  prepan'd  to  abide  by  the  verdict  then 
I>ronounced.  Hendrik  Conscience  has  hitherto  Wn  little  known  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  j)rol)able  that  the  national  costume  of  his  works 
will  prevent  their  becoming  extensively  popular.  Should  this  l)c  the 
case,  the  fact  will  be  founded  on  other  considerations  than  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  author.  His  productions  lusir  a  strong  national  cha¬ 
racter.  Their  parentage  can  nev'cr  be  thought  English.  Tliey  wear  a 
foreign  air.  Their  speech  and  their  sentiments  arc  lun*ign.  Something 
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has  io  Ik*  done  before  an  entire  sympathy  is  established  between  the 
author  and  an  Kn^dish  reader;  hut  when  onee  this  is  etleetid,  the 
prestMiee  ot  many  ol  the  hi*st  fjualities  attaehinjj^  to  literature  are 
reeo^nised. 

The  former  of  the  two  works  before  us  was  published  in  1838.  Us 
subject  is  chosen  from  the  heroic  j)eriod  of  Flemish  history,  and  the 
most  distim^uished  of  the  chivalry  and  statesmen  of  France  and 
Flandersare  introduced.  A  striking  contrast  is  exhibited  between  the 
brilliant  chivalry  of  France  and  the  unadorned  leaders  of  the  eommerce 
of  Flanders.  In  this  respect,  M.  Fonseienee  has  ])ursued  a  much 
higher  and  more  honorable  course  than  most  of  our  literati.  IVhilst 
doing  full  just iee  to  the  knights  and  nobles  of  the  period,  he  does  not 
exhii)it  the  ])lain  craftsmen  of  Flanders  in  ridiculous  and  eonteinjdihle 
lights.  ( )u  the  contrary,  we  see  in  the  cloth-workers,  butchers,  and 
other  guilds  of  Uruges,  an  intense  patriotism,  which  calmly  viewed 
ami  s;igaciously  ])rovided  for  every  danger  that  threatened  their 
beloveci  fatherland,  'fhe  character  of  Peter  De  Coninck,  dean  of 


the  cloth-workers,  is  drawn  with  admirable  skill  and  truthfulness; 
whilst  that  of  his  associate  displays  a  courage  whiih  no  peril 
i*ouhl  daunt,  nor  any  temptation  corruj)t.  ‘  Hold  to  rashness,  yet 
th)eile  as  a  child  to  the  counsels  of  De  Coninck,  loving  fighting  for  its 
own  sakt‘,  but  never  striking  a  blow  except  in  defence  of  right ; — ho 
ami  his  brother  butchers  rej)resent  the  sinew  and  strong  right  hand  of 
tin*  whole  struggle.’  The  work  is  in  strict  keeping  with  historical 


truthfulm 


'fhe  author,’  as  the  English  editor  remarks,  ‘  would 


make  his  readers  feel  what  Flanders  onee  was,  what 
tlare<  I  to  do.’ 


Flemings  once 


‘'fhe  War  of  the  Pea.sants’  is  less  historical  and  more  ])urely  a 
fiction  than  the  ‘  Jiion  of  Flanders.’  Its  characters  are  imaginary, 
but  the  truthl’ulness  of  its  general  picture  does  not  admit  of  <|ues- 
tion.  The  scene  ilepieted  is  the  struggle  of  the  Flemings  against 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  period  chosen  eonseipiently 
is  the  last  di*cade  of  tin*  eighteenth  century.  !M.  Conscience  intensely 
.sympathizes  with  all  that  is  Flemish,  and  his  work  supplies  a  full-length 
pi>rtraiture  of  the  atrocities  jierjietrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  on  his 
countrymen.  ‘  It  is  inti‘ndi‘d  to  give  us  a  notion  of  the  oppression  and 
cruelties  practised  by  the  revolutionary  agents.  It  shows  us  how 
simph*  pi'asants  were  stung  to  madness  by  a  sense  of  intoleralde  wrong, 
and  how  they  were  goaded  on  to  desperate  and  bloodv  reprisals.’  Had 
our  writers  ot  lietion  preserved  the  healthful  tone  which  characteri7A‘S 
these  volumes,  they  would  not  have  been  a  proscribed  class.  Each 
ol  the  tales  may  be  read  by  the  most  modest  without  a  blush,  and  hy 
till*  im*st  tastiilious  without  scruple.  The  author  is  a  Catholic,  and 
the  drapery  ot  popery  is  consistently  maintained.  With  this  we  find 
no  tault.  ^  It  was  lu'cessary  to  the  aecuracy  of  his  sketch,  and  is  va.stly 
ilithTiMit  Irom  the  partisan  spirit  and  polemical  aim  which  so  eminently 
iKTNade  the  tiction  reeently  ])ublished  l.)V  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
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VinJ'u'ution  of  Luthn'  atfainst  hia  recent  Em/Iish  Aimni hints.  Sooond 
Hdition.  lioprintoil  and  onlarjjffd  iVoin  the  Xntes  to  ‘  The  Mission 
of  tlie  fonitorter.’  Uy  d  iilius  Charles  1  lure,  M. A.  Svo.  pp.  30S. 
London  :  .lolin  W.  Parker  A  Son. 

'I’nis  masterly  defenee  of  Luther  on<;ht  to  he  eirenlated  throni^hout  the 
leni^tli  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  a  triumphant  defenee  of  the  <»‘reat 
Reformer  au^ainst  tlu*  aspersions  whieh  havi‘  reeently  been  cast  upon 
him  by  some  KnL'lish  writers,  amoiiLi^st  whom  we  regret  to  find  the 
names  of  Mr,  llallam  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  T'he  defence  ori- 
pnallv  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  Note  to  the  sermons  on  tlu‘  ‘  Mission 
of  the  Comforter.’  This  t‘xtended  note  was  enhir<j;ed  and  carefully 
revised  by  tlu‘  author  to  within  six  pai^es  of  its  close;  and  a  better 
stTviee,  one  more  praiseworthy  in  its  desiii^n,  or  more  noble  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  was  never  rendered  by  an  uninspired  man.  In  addition  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  Mr.  llallam  and  Sir  Mhlliam  Hamilton,  those  of 
Mr.  N(‘wman  and  Mr.  Ward  are  pass(‘d  undiT  iH'view  in  a  sj)irit  of 
risj^id  justice,  whieh  h*aves  nothinjj^  to  he  surmised,  hut  closely  sifts 
every  particle  of  evidence.  Extensive  actpiaintance  with  the  writinups 
of  JiUther,  souml  canons  of  criticism,  fearlessness  in  the  exposition  of 
truth,  honest  rebuke  of  what  is  deenu'd  j)artial,  acrimonious,  or  one¬ 
sided,  t'arnest  advocacy  of  sound  Protestantism,  and  a  witherini;  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  ])retenees  under  which  the  revenues  of  Protestantism 
an*  retaineil  whilst  its  leaders  are  foully  aspersed,  characterize!  the 
volume,  and  render  it  one  of  the*  ablest  and  most  conclusive  vindica¬ 
tions  of  Luther  ever  produced.  ‘  It  seems  desirable*,’  says  Mr.  Hare, 
ami  h(*  has  fully  realizeel  his  })urpose,  ‘  ne)t  merely  for  the  sake  of  his¬ 
torical  justice,  hut  with  a  view  to  che*ckini^  and  dispelling  the*  de*lusie)n.s^ 
whieh  have  been  se)  busily  pre)pagate*el  e)f  late  years  concerning  the 
Heformatie)!!  and  its  authors,  that  the  charge's  l)re)nght  against  Luther,, 
such  at  le*ast  as  ce)me‘  from  assailants  e)l’  any  mark,  shoulel  he  care¬ 
fully  se*rutinizcel,  and  that  their  gre)unelle*ssness  shoidd  ])e  thoroughly 
oxpe)scd.’  d’hat  Me.ssrs.  Newman  anel  Warel  she)eild  be  found  amongst 
the  assailants  e)f  Lnther  is  no  marvel,  hut  that  such  men  as  Mr.  llallam 
anel  Sir  W.  Hamilte)n  shoulel  elisheme)!*  them.selves  anel  bring  their 
scholarsliip  into  epie*stion,  hy  repeating  the  eharge*s  e)f  emhittereel  par¬ 
tisanship,  and  hy  relying  on  second-hand  authorities,  is  matter  for  deep 
regret,  'riiese  latter  gentlemen  owe  much  in  the  way  e)f  reparation 
to  the  memory  e)f  Luther,  and  we  shall  he  glael  to  tinel  that  they 
avail  them.selves  of  the  lirst  opportunity  which  occurs  to  discharge 
the  debt. 


i he  lici'iseJ  Lituriji/  of  1(580;  being  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
interhoved  with  the  Alterations  prepared  for  Convocation  hy  the 
Itojfitl  Commissioners  in  the  first  year  of  the  Reign  of  IVilliam  and 
Mary.  Kdit(*d  from  the  Copy  ITinted  hy  Order  of  the  House  of 
t  onnnons.  lly  ilohn  Taylor.  Koyal  Svo.  ]>p.  xviii.,  7S.  London: 
llagster  A  Sons. 

i  HIS  is  a  valuable  and  very  interesting  juihlication.  To  the  ecclesi- 
a^^tical  student  it  will  he  especially  so.  No  class  of  readers,  however, 
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18  unconcorncd  in  tlio  information  furnished,  and  it  will  he  their 
own  fault  if  Inmefit  does  not  accrue  from  the  disclosures  which  it 
makes,  'fhc  Kni'lish  ‘  Hook  of  Common  Prayer’  was  drawn  up  under 
the  superintendence  principally  of  Cranmcr,  and  was  lirst  }»uhlished  in 
15 Ilk  'I'wo  years  aftcrwaids  it  was  revised,  with  a  view  of  removing 

whatever  miirht  seem,  even  hy  implication,  to  favor  the  tends  of  the 
pupaev.  On  the  accession  ol  Ijlizaheth,  another  revision  to(»k  place 
«)f  a  tolallv  dilVerent  character,  the  object  heinii;  to  conciliate  the  ad- 
herents  of  the  old  religion.  Elinor  alterations  were  made  in  UiOi  and 
IG(»2  ;  ainl  on  the  accession  of  William  1 J 1.  a  Commission,  consisting  of 
ten  hi.shops,  six  deans,  two  Oxford  and  two  Cambridge  j»rofcssors,  lour 
archdeacons,  and  six  London  clergy,  was  a}>pointcd  to  i)re})aiv, 
amongst  other  things,  ‘  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons  with 
a  view  to  the  comprehension  of  Xonconformists.’  This  commission 
was  issiu'd  on  the  1 7th  September,  and  its  members  continued  to 
meet  till  Xovember  Lb  Their  work,  however,  was  lell  incomplete, 
nor  were  their  labors,  so  far  as  they  had  proceeded,  laid  befoic  t’onvo- 
cation  or  reported  to  the  public.  On  the  11th  ]\iarch,  iSol,  Ivlr. 
Hevwood,  ^i.l^  for  l^ancashirc,  moved  for  a  copy  oi*  the  alterations 
agreed  on  by  the  commissioners,  and  a  return  in  conformity  with 
.^uch  mutlou  was  made.  This  return  was  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  dune  2nd,  1S51,  and  the  i)rcsenl  volume 
is  edited  from  this  copy,  interleavi'd  with  the  ‘  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer’  in  general  use,  so  as  to  show  the  precise  alterations  which 
were  pnjected.  We  need  say  nothing  more  to  show  the  value  and 
inten*st  whieh  attaches  to  tin*  publication.  Tim*  alterations  pre- 
Mosed  w»‘re  in  many  eases  highly  signilieant,  and  some  of  them  are 
leeply  >nggt‘slive.  On  a  fitting  occasion  we  shall  not  be  disinclined 
to  |Hiint  attention  to  some  of  these,  but  at  present  we  content  our- 
st‘lves  with  saving,  that  the  volume  should  be  carefullv  t‘xamincd 
by  all  who  are  solicitous  to  purify  the  services  of  the  Hstablished 
Church  ;  and  that  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  t*ur  eeelc* 
."iastieal  history,  it  will  supply  many  suggestions  of  a  highly  signiti- 
caut  and  instructive  order. 


'riif*  liihjr.  IVlinf  IS  if  JJ^hrnrr  ramr  if  ITofr  if  UJiCt'C- 
Jorr  rnnir  if  /  /loir  should  irr  freat  if?  ])p.  127.  Is.  London: 
d.  K.  Shaw. 

W  K  have  read  this  small  volume  with  verv  considerable  ])h*asurc,  and 
hasten  t^»  introduee  it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is 
evidently  the  pn)duetion  ol  an  able,  reflecting,  ami  earnest  man,  who 
is  ktvnly  alive  tt)  the  vast  iin]»ortance  of  his  theme;  clear  in  his  own 
views  of  evangelical  truth,  yet  free  from  the  stereotyped  forms  in  which 
ihat  truth  is  tot)  commonly  exhibited.  The  canon  of  Scrijdure,  its 
authority,  its  inspiration,  its  object,  the  rule  of  its  interpretation,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  slnudd  be  examined,  are  treatt  d  with  a  freedom 
and  seriouMK'ss,  which,  while  inviting  the  attmition  of  all,  re]»ress  every 
tendeney  to  lightness  ami  irrt*verenee.  This  ])ublication  forms  tnc 
first  part  ol  ‘The  Kxcelsior  Librarv,’  which  is  intended  to  consist  ot  a 
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geries  of  suix^^stive  works  on  iinportiint  to})ics.  ‘  In  prejiarinc^,’  says 
the  editor,  ‘  this  series,  it  will  be  a  j^reat  object  to^ive  a  eoinprehensivo 
sketch  of  the  subjt'ct  discussed,  so  as  to  impress  the  reader  with  its 
f;u‘ts  and  principles,  and,  if  these  prove  iiiterestini;,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  furtlicr  study.’  Should  the  future  numbers  he  similar  in  merit  to 
the  one  before  us,  ‘  The  Kxeelsior  Ijihrary’  will  he  entitled  to  take 
very  luijfh  rank  amongst  the  serial  publications  of  the  day.  It  has 
our  cordial  good  wishes,  and  is  warmly  commended  to  our  readers. 
Nuinhtu*  II.  will  he  an  ‘Introduction  to  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson.’ 


Hiaion/  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Xapoleon  in  1815  to  the  Aecession 
of  Louis  Xapolcon,  J5y  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Hart.  Vol.  IV. 

8vo.  })p.  GDI.  Edinburgh  and  London:  J  Hack  wood  Son. 

Ouu  estimate  of  the  historical  writings  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  on 
record.  In  noticing  the  former  volumes  of  this  work  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  at  some  length  our  judgment  on  them,  and  need  not  repeat  it 
now.  Tliey  are  distinguished  by  two  (jualities,  which  in  our  view, 
detract  greatly  from  their  value.  First,  there  is  too  much  of  dis- 
«|uisition.  and  too  little  of  narrative  ;  and  secondly,  the  ])artisan  tcin])er 
of  tlie  \\riU*r  is  consj)icuous  throughout.  The  ]>resent  volume  passes 
over  an  eventful  })criod,  in  which  Irish  ])olitics,  terminated  by  the 
Catholic  Emaneii>ation  Act  of  1820,  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825,  the 
fall  of  the  Wellington  administration,  the  })assing  of  the  Keforin  Hill, 
the  French  Itevolution  of  i8d0,  the  dismemberment  of  the  Kingdom 
ot  the  Netherlands,  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  ])eerage  of  France, 
and  the  lV)lish  struggle  for  nationality,  are  comprised,  d’hese  are  dis¬ 
cussed  after  the  author’s  usual  manner,  but  always  with  a  h‘aning, 
untriendly  in  our  judgment,  to  sound  statesmanshij)  and  j)Opular  free¬ 
dom.  W  liat  we  deem  the  faults  of  the  w'ork  are  special  virtues  in  the 
judgment  of  some  others,  and  this  history  therefore,  like  its  predecessor, 
IS  sure  to  be  a  favorite  with  a  large  and  wealthy  section  of  our  country¬ 
men.  Nor  would  we  have  it  overlooked  by  more  liberal  politicians. 
Ihere  is  safety  in  the  collision  of  dilfcrent  creeds,  and  we  are  therefore 
always  glad  to  lind  our  friends  comparing  the  statements  of  such 
writers  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  with  others  wdioin  we  deem  more 
trustworthy  and  instructive. 


Iteport  of  Tioenty-one  Years'  Experience  of  the  iJick  Ee<juest  for 
Llevutiny  the  Character  and  Eosition  of  the  Parochial  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters  in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Jianjf  and  Moray, 
emhraciny  an  Exposition  of  the  Desiyn  and  Operation  of  the 
Parish  School.  Hresented  to  the  Trustees  by  Allan  Alenzies.  8vo. 
Pl>.  178.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Hlackwood  A  Sons. 

All  who  are  interested  in  popular  education  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  volume.  Its  details  are  highly  instructive,  and  wdll  repay  a  very 
atUmtive  perusal.  The  Trustees  of  the  Dick  Pequesl  have  made  two 
former  n‘ports,  which,  together  with  this  volume,  supply  a  large  array  of 
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facts  W-arinj?  directly  on  one  of  the  most  important  questions  ot‘  tlicdav. 
'riiosc  who  arc  cnira^o<l  in  the  work  of  tuition  will  lind  this  volume 
a  hiirhlv  sin^^cstive  manual  to  which  their  attention  may  he  advan- 
tap'ously  pven.  _ 


I\rant/rlic(il  Missions.  A  Discourse  delivered  on  AVednesday  ^lornim:, 
April  2d,  lsr>r),  in  llloomshury  C'hapcl,  London,  on  the  Sixty-third 
AnnivtTsary  of  the  Ihiptist  Missionary  Society.  Dy  J.  1‘.  Mursell, 
of  Leicester.  London:  (Ireen.  ISoo. 

I  t  is  not  tuir  custom  to  notice  ])ul)lished  sermons  ;  for  which  rule  their 
multitude  woidd  of  itself  furnish  a  sutlicient  justification,  'fhe  sermon 
hidon*  us,  however,  induces  us  to  make  an  exception  to  our  custom; 
;md  w(‘  re;^ret  that  we  are  compelled  to  insert  our  criticism  in  this 
departmmit  of  the  journal,  instead  of  ex]>atiatin;j^  more  widely  tni  its 
contents.  .Mr.  Mursell  is  w(*ll  known  as  the  successor  of  the  ^rcatc^t 
of  modern  pnnichers  ;  and  the  siuanon  before  us,  though  not  exactlv 
eharact(Tistie.  is  no  unworthy  exenq)lilication  of  his  ])owers  as  a 
preacher.  It  is  not  characteristic  on  two  p-ounds.  4'he  lirst  is.  that 
it  was  a  writtiMi  discourse,  and,  therefore,  at  variance  with  Mr.  Mursclfs 
usu.d  hahit,  as  it  was  of  his  illustrious  ])rcdecessor.  Hence  we  miss 
that  <,;rand  freedom  ami  breadth  whicli  distiiiLCuishes  his  ordinarv 
ministry.  4'he  second  is,  that  his  text  (Isaiah  vi.  (»,  7,  S),  is  only 
taki'U  as  a  motto  ;  and  the  sermon  is,  in  fact,  an  essay  on  the  eroat 
theme  which  the  preacluM*  undcudook.  This  occasions  a  want  td‘  that 
division  and  eonsecutiveness  of  topics  which  characterizes  the  conven¬ 
tional  sermon,  and  ;rives  to  it  what  to  the  ordinary  reader  will  perhaps 
:i]»pear  a  character  of  looseiu'ss  and  dislocation.  This,  however,  is  not 
without  its  prcee(h*nts  on  similar  occasions, an  example  of  which  is  readily 
supplit'd  hv  Foster’s  anniversarv  sermon  for  the  same  object  on  the  text 
‘  'fhey  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  aij^ainst  the  miejhty.'^  It  com- 
menci's  with  a  condemnation  of  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  present 
aire.  I’rom  this  theme  the  jireacher  ji^oes  on  to  insist  on  tin*  doctrine 
dt'uied  by  tin*  utilitarians,  of  the  radical  depravity  of  human  nature.  He 
then  develops,  in  a  style  of  the  loftiest  eloquence,  the  e^reat  remedial 
system  which  ‘  creates  all  thini^s  new.’  He  vindicates  the  scheme  of 
nu)dcrn  missions  from  the  charge  of  innovation,  and  shows  that  this 
^reat  evangelical  entcrj)rise  is  embraced  within  the  very  rudiments  ot 
the  t  hristian  dispensation.  He  meets  the  objections  ur^ed  aijjdnst 
the  temporary  paucity  of  its  successes,  and  alludes  with  grave  rebuke 
(we  could  wish  that  he  had  done  it  with  that  scathing  irony  of  which 
he  is  so  conq)lete  a  master)  to  those  frivolities  in  which  men,  whose 
talents  we  are  compelled  to  respect,  have  exposed  to  ridicule  the  labours 
ot  (  hristian  missionaries.  His  descriptions  of  the  ellcct  of  the  taihire 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  on  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  ot  the 
inthiencc  ol  its  success  on  the  departed  souls  of  the  a])ostles,  the 
glorious  army  of  martyrs,  the  angels  of  heaven,  tlie  Great  licdeemer, 
And  the  Divine  4  ather  himself,  is  a  masterpiece  of  earnest,  pathetic, 


An  intelligent  critic,  who  was  present  at  the  dcliverv  of  tliis  discoun'C, 
once  remarked  to  us,  That  it  should  have  been  preached*  to  a  congrcgaliou 
created  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it. 
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and  sublime  oratory.  This  publication  will  show  to  stranj^ers  wbat 
Mr.  Miirsell  is  as  a  man,  and  we  may  well  be  pardoned  it*  wo  say  that 
it  does  not  adecjuately  represent  him  as  a  preacher. 


Thf  Roman  Empire  of  the  IJ^esf.  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinhurii^h,  in  February  IS.*)"),  lly  Uiehard 
(\)ni;reve,  M.A.  liondon  :  .lohn  W.  I*arker  iA  Son. 

Tin:  most  learned  of  our  writers  seem  to  recur  practically  to  th.e 
(ireek  maxim,  ‘That  a  great  hook  is  a  great  evil,’  and  in  the  volume 
before  us.  as  in  the  ‘  Hellas’  of  Friedrich  dacohs,  which  we  recently 
noticed,  the  author  has  condensed  the  study  of  years  into  a  few  ])ages, 
and  pn‘Si*nted  it  in  a  form  which  will  he  found  ])leasantly  readable  and 
highly  instructive.  Mr.  Congreve’s  lectures  embrace  the  ])t‘riods  from 
Augustus  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  closing  with  the  yt‘ar  of  the  Christian 
era  ISO;  i'rom  Commodus  to  Constantine,  (Muhracing  a  periotl  from 
that  date  to  .v.n.  821;  i’rom  Constantine  to  'Plieodosius  the  First, 
A.n.  80.");  and  from  the  division  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the 
Konian  empire  of  the  West,  A.i).  17().  8’he  author  has  not  introduced 
into  his  work  any  of  those  historical  references  which  would  suh- 
stantiatc  his  facts.  He  has,  howeviu’,  prefixed  to  (‘ach  h'cture  :i 
chntnological  table,  which  will  greatly  a.ssist  thi‘  student.  ’Phe  central 
]>oint  is  of  course  t’.ie  reigu  of  ConstanlitK*,  and  in  eommt'n(.*ing  this  he 
s])eaks  of  ‘  his  conversion  and  the  eoTistMpnmt  triumph  of  (.’hristianity.’ 
'Po  both  of  these  we  should  most  seriously  demur.  Ihit  in  spite  of  this 
preliininary  statement,  we  apprehend  that  we  may  claim  Mr.  Congreve 
as  a  partisan.  Hi*  n'presents  him  as  balancing  in  his  mind  the  pro¬ 
bable  supnanacy  of  Koman  paganism  and  of  the  rising  ndigion.  ‘He 
abandoned  the  dead  or  dying  })aganism,  and  ])ut  himself  and  his  i‘m))ire 
under  the  shelter  of  the  living  and  growing  Christianity  ;  and,  wlndher 
luniself  Cln-istian  or  not;  as  em|)eror  he  n‘a[)ed  for  himstdf  and  hi.s 
succi'ssors  amjde  lulvantages  from  this  policy,  d’lie  Christian  Church 
acct‘pt(Ml  with  gratitude  tliis  release  from  its  sulh‘rings  and  immediate 
security,  and  for  the  ])resent  was  content  to  give  in  exchange  an 
niKpiestioning,  nnn'sisting  suhmission  to  tlu'  civil  ])owcr.’  We  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Congnwu'  had  been  mon*  distinct,  we  had  almost 
said  inort*  honest.  Wliat  else  could  hava^  hemi  expected  from  the 
usurj)ation  of  a  ])agan  and  impe  rial  power  ovau*  the  ndigion  of  (’hrist 
hut  th(‘  establishment  of  a  purely  siauilar  hitu’andiy,  which  has  in  all 
sulKccpient  ages  torpetied  the  inhenuit  eiuTgies  of  the  (lospel,  and 
cast  its  blighting  shadow  over  the  spiritual  condition  and  the  social 
prospects  of  mankind ! 


The  (Christ  of  HI.<i/ortf  :  an  Arqument  ffroanded  on  the  Facts  of  If  is 
tafeon  Earth,  ily  .John  Young,  M ])p. ‘270.  Longmans.  1S.),5. 

Tiiosk  who  ])r(‘sent  old  and  familiar  thoughts  in  a  form  to  arrest  and 
intere.'it  tin*  mind  are  entitle»l  to  respect,  hut  those  who  produce  new 
thoughts  in  illustration  and  defence  of  im])ortant  truths,  shouhl  he 
especially  honored  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race.  Mr.  \oung 
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profosiH‘s  t<)  (\o  this;  to  furnish  an  arprumcnt,  *  in  its  idea,  certainly  in 
its  const  met  ion,’  mati*rially  ditlercnt  Iroin  those  by  which  his  j»osi'tion 
has  lHi*n  usually  supported.  He  thinks  that  ‘the  pr()})er  deity  of 
.lesus  Christ’  demands  a  novel  mode  of  reason im.,^ — that  ‘  accepted  ami 
familiar  pnxds  may  iu»t  have  lost  their  strength,  hut  they  have  lost 
their  fn*shness,  and  they  are  wanting  in  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  structure  of  the  present  age.’  lie  does  not 
specifv  t lie  iM)ints  wherein  these  proofs  are  out  of  keeping  and  drv: 
curiously  enough,  the  only  thing  he  does  say  is,  ‘  that  an  excess  of 
re.sourees  may  prove,  in  certain  eases,  hardly  less  fatal  than  a  i>alpahle 
deficiency.’  llowever,  we  aecejit  his  view  of  the  case,  and  are  ijuite 
prepared  to  admit  that  his  sense  of  the  need  is  just,  and  also  his 
idea  iis  to  the  mode  of  meeting  it. 

T’he  substance  of  the  argument  is  cxjiressed  in  the  following 
words: — ‘The  (lospcls  contain  the  history  of  a  life  once  actually 
spent  on  this  earth.  Tin*  writers  relate  on  the  whole  what  they  saw 
and  heard,  and  on  the  irhoJe  convey  the  impression  which  was  Iclt  on 
their  minds  by  a  real  living  being.  It  is  enough.  This  lowest  stand¬ 
point  is  emiugh.  d’ake  only  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  suppose  only 
tlnit  in  a  broad  general  .senst*  it  is  faithfully  represented — behold  only 
the  Man — lie  shall  indicate  and  ilemon.strate  union  with  absolute 
Ciodhead.  Such  a  llnmanitif  as  11  is  is  utterly  inexplicable,  excejit  on 
the  ground  of  true  Hivinity.’  riie  ri‘ader  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  author's  task  is  plain  and  fcasibh* — that  his  object  is  important — 
and  that  he  makes  no  extravagant  demand  of  preliminary  concessions. 
His  idea  that  the  (‘arthly  life  of  Christ  proves  his  divinity,  is  wrought 
out  in  Ciumexion  with  the  outer  eonditiomt  of  His  life,  Ilia  work 
auiouf/  men^  and  His  apt  ritual  iudicidunHtjf,  We  cannot  say  that 
the  .subject  is  exhaust e<l,  (»r  that  the  eonclusion  might  not  be  more 
jireci.sely  defined,  or  that  ])arts  of  the  reasoning  do  not  admit  ot 
mon*  discriminating  thought  aiul  argumentative  jiower  :  but  we  can 
safely  deidari*  the  book  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
which  si*eks  tt)  lay  broadly  the  foundations  of  an  intelligent  Christian 
theology,  d  he  author  is  calm,  serious,  and  candid ;  ami  writes  as  it 
his  tlienu*  had  relations  to  his  own  spiritual  life,  and  as  if  he  would 
tain  bring  it  to  bear  that  of  others.  ^lanv  will  rejoice,  besides 
ourselves,  that  the  once  minister  of  Albion  Cha])el  has  found  so 
Worthy  a  sphere  for  those  mental  and  moral  fpialitics  that  made  a 
\»astorate  ot  years  a  light  and  joy  to  them,  and  will  desire  that  he  may 
long  till  it,  and  with  growing  delight  and  success. 


A///^  lhi>/!<  Meditations  on  the 

Ahns^s  of' the  ( 'hnrrh  of  Home,  \\  rilten 
originally  in  Italian*,  hy  Alexander 
lk>rgia  ;  and  now  translated,  cor- 
recUai,  ami  enlarged  hy  the  Author. 
Vp.  dd.  l.nmlon:  rartridge,  Oakey, 
^  l''a  t. — The  author  writes  with 

the  real  ami  imliijnation  of  one  who 
not  only  btlieves  he  sp«'aks  the  truth, 
but  Ici'U  i>crsouaily  airgrieved  hv  the 


system  he  assails.  He  savs  many 
.strong  things,  (piotes  some  ilaniaging 
jiassjiges  of  historv,  and  adduces  some 
relevant  and  forcible  reasonings;  but 
we  can  by  no  means  endorse  all  his 
opinioiLs,  and  cannot  cx})ect  much 
fruit  from  his  labour. 

A  School  Compendium  of  Xutnrfll and 

Krperimental  Vhilosophy.  by  Kichard 
Grccu  barker,  A.M.  A  new  Edition 
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improved.  Tlioinas  .Vllmau  &  Son. — 
This  maiiuiil  coutuius  ii  "ivat  iniiss  of 
iuformatioii  on  the  various  branches  of 
science,  carefully  orranired,  and  clearly 
c\i>ressed,  with  exercises  and  ([ucs- 
tions  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
application  and  impression. 

J  to  the  M^thotoffjf^  Uiston/^ 

and  IMeminrc  of  Ancient  (treece.  IW 
the  Kcv.  Or.  Itrewer.  pp.  5117.  Nor¬ 
wich:  Jarrohl  ^  Sons. — d'his  is  what 
it  protVsses  to  be — only  ‘ajjuide,’ — but 
as  aiguille,  it  is  most  competent.  1m‘- 
tween  sixteen  ami  seventeen  hundreil 
(piestions  and  answers,  historical,  ju)li- 
tical,  philosophical,  relipous,  social, 
military,  arehiti'ctural,  literary,  with 
illustrative  anecdotes,  must  serve  as  a 
pretty  pyiod  introduction  to  ancient 
(ircm\  The  author  is  well  known 
a>  ‘a  iruide’  to  other  departments 
of  know  ledi^n*,  and  his  fame  will  lose 
uothiu;Lrl)\  this  adilition  to  his  labours. 

*/  lift I'uionj/  if  t he  liihle,  I hs- 

t'lriciAf:/  (fii'l  ('hi'ihiotof/icntti/  arcnnueil. 
Hv  II.  .M.  WheeliM*.  pp.  177.  5s.  Ijoii- 
doii:  lion^man  X:  (’o. — A  ^uxl  idea, 
well  realized.  Most  iicrsons  not  liavini' 
access  tt»  lari^e  and  leariu'd  books,  and 
cspeeudly  those  eni^aj^ed  in  eommuiii- 
catiiiLj  biblical  knowleilge  to  the  younj^, 
mu>t  h.ave  felt  the  need  here  supplied. 
Ill  addition  to  what  the  title  will  pre- 


]Kiro  the  reader  to  expect,  there  h> 
much  useful  information  of  various 
kinds  in  tlie  book. 

Fi'cilerick  the  iireaf.  IW  the  liij^lit 
lion.  T.  II  Macaulay,  M.l*.  pp.  I:;i9. 
Is.  London:  Lonijmau  Co. — This 
is  a  re[)rint  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
‘Critical  and  Historical  Essays.*  It 
forms  No.  LX  XXV. of ‘The  Traveller’s 
Library,’  and  is  well  adapted  to  thniw 
11*^111  on  Europt'an  liLstory  duriu'^  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  to 
stimulate  further  impiiries  into  the 
oeeurrenees  detaihal.  It  is  needless 
to  .say  that  tlu'  number  is  well  suited 
to  the  series,  and  will  pwve  richly 
remunerative  to  the  reader. 

Foetical  U'orks  of  Geoffi'ey  Chancer. 
Edited  by  Robert  Be‘ll.  Vol.  V. 
F(M)l.seap  Svo.  pp.  'J.l  I.  2s.  (Id. 
London:  J.  \\  .  I’arkerASon. — Another 
volume  of  ‘tin*  Father  of  Eiii^lish 
Poetry,’  eontainiu}^  the  live  books  of 
‘  T'roylus  and  Crvseyde,’  with  an  /ntro- 
'  flnctiun^  which  supplies  within  narrow 
j  limits  the  results  of  (‘xtensive  and 
i  judicious  research.  The  notes  render 
I  an  acceptable  service  to  the  i^eneral 
reader,  on  whose  behalf  we  tender 
I  grateful  aeknowledjj^ments  to  Mr. 

Bell.  Such  an  edition  has  Ion*'  been 
!  lUH'ded,  and  ought  to  be  widely 
.  dilfuscd. 


iltuiriu  nf  t|jc  3tIoutjj. 


Loud  (litosvKNoii  has  witiidr.vwx  thi:  Stndav  Tuadixo  Hill. 
e  unfeignedly  regret  this,  and  anticipate  serious  evils  IVom  it.  In 
adverting  to  the  measure  last  month  we  jioiuted  out  the  fact  that  it 
'vas  exclusively' secular.  This  was  distinctly  admitted  by  Mr.  Mas.sey, 
ill  moving  that  the  hill  be  committed  that  day  three  months.  The 
grossest  misri'presentations,  however,  have  lieen  made.  Many  who 
knew’  better,  and  who  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise,  have  lent 
themselves  to  the  most  dishonest  artiliees,  whilst  those  who  were 
interested  in  Sunday  trading  have  labond  with  a  diligimce  and  open- 
handedness,  w  hich  were  w  orthy  of  a  better  cause.  Pcjpular  diseonteiit 
^as  thus  aroused,  and  at  length  serious  and  threatening  deu  ou- 
strations  were  made.  In  consequence  of  these  Lord  Grosvenor 
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on  the  2n(l  withdrew  his  bill,  atrirniine:,  however,  that  it  was  a  measure 
‘  not  Tor  the  K-tter  observanee  of  the  Sabbath  ;  it  was  a  measure  which 
intorlVivd  with  no  man’s  reereation,  and  with  no  man’s  relij^ious  con- 
vietions.  It  was  a  measure  lor  the  jnirj)ose  of  proeurin^  as  lar^e  an 
amount  of  holiday  as  possible  for  the  hard-worked  and  over-taxed 
thousands  of  this  metropolis.’  It  is  deeply  to  be  dejdored  tliat  the 
noble  lord  pwe  way  to  the  Hyde  Hark  demonstration.  A  i)reeedeut  h:is 
thus  lH*en  set,  the  fruit  of  whieh  maybe  most  disastrous,  and  we  much 
fear  that  the  evil  will  not  be  eorreeted  until  conseipienees  have  resulted 
whieh  it  is  ])ainful  to  eontemplate.  If  sueh  demonstrations  are  to 
induce  thi‘  le^islatun*  to  abandon  measures  under  consideration,  there 
is  no  rcastm  why  they  may  not  be  resorted  to  in  every  case  whieh 
affects  the  interests  of  numerous  and  active  classes.  Hrute  force  is 
thus  substituted  for  reason;  fear  is  made  to  overlay  intelligence;  and 
sellishnc.ss,  nay,  brutality  and  vice,  may  become  the  determiniiu'  force 
in  our  Ici^islation.  We  perfectly  ai^ree  with  Mr.  Koebuck  in  tlunkinj; 
it  diM’o^atory  to  the  House  that  its  deliberations  should  be  arrested  hv 
a  viident  exjuession  (d‘  ])o])\dar  feelinjj^.  It  is  not  for  the  dii^nity  of 
our  senators,  and  certainly  not  for  the  wisdom  of  their  measiiri's,  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  Wt‘  shall  not  be  surprised  to  lind  a  similar 
denu>nstration  made  a^^ainst  the  />Vcr  J^iJl  of  last  year.  Indications 
of  this  have  btvn  already  furnished,  and  the  authorities  shoidd  he  |»re- 
pan‘d  with  mildness  but  with  decision  to  u])hold  the  sanctity  of  law, 
and  to  protect  our  law-makers  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  ri;^hts. 
It  was  not  to  be  t'xpectcd  that  liord  ( Jrosvenor  should  be  willini' sin;;lc- 
hande<l  to  contend  a^jjainst  the  ohhxjuy  and  clamor  raised  au^ainst  him. 
Wt‘  shouhl  have  lu'cn  ijlad  to  see  that  the  (lovernment  was  une(|ui- 
voeally  with  him,  in  a  determination  to  ])rotect  his  .senatorial  funetions 
from  the  dis;^rac*(*ful  violence  by  which  they  were  assailed.  A  (’em- 
mission  has  been  appointed  to  impure  into  the  conduct  of  the  police, 
'fhat  C’onimission  is  now  sittinir,  ami  the  evidence  adduced  l^ocs  cer¬ 
tainly  to  pn)ve  that  tluMV  was  much  intemperance  and  even  ferocity  in 
tlu‘  comliu’t  ol'  some  of  tlu‘  ollieials. 

'I’ln:  I'ATK  or  rm:  h‘i:M<iioi's  Woiisnii*  Hill  has  hekn  what  wk 
KxrKi’TF.n.  In  (oir  last  nunduM*  we  reported  that,  after  bavin;;  passed 
throuLrh  the  bower  House  without  opposition,  it  had  been  relerrcd 
by  tlu*  Lords  to  a  select  committee,  on  which  tin*  noble  mover  ol  the 
bill  declined  to  serve.  On  the  (>th,  the  Karl  of  Dtu’by  proposed  the 
sccoml  readin;;  ol  the  bill,  as  altered  in  committee,  and  was  tol* 
lowed  by  the  Karl  ot  Shaftesbury  in  di.'^tinct  and  emphatic  op])ositiou. 

I  he  Archbishop  ot  (’anterbury,  in  accordance  with  the  ])olicy  his;;racc 
usually  pursues,  recommended  that  both  bills — the  orii^inal  and  the 
ainemle»l —should  be  withdrawn.  ‘  J^et  the  law,’  said  his  ;;race,  ‘stand 
as  it  has  hitherto  stood ;  it  has  never  done  much  harm.’  Lord 
HrouL^ham  warned  the  House  a;;ainst  retaining;  on  the  statute-book 
these  so  (*allcd  deatl  letttTs  ;  and  Lord  Derbv  uitimatelv  withdrew  the 
aim*nde»l  hill  witli  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  ^lanv  members  ot 
the  Kstablished  C’hurch  instantly  took  the  alarm.  A  ])ublic  meeting 
xyis  convcneil,  in  which  stri>n;;  thing^s  were  said,  and  the  Lari  of 
Shattesbury,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
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burv,  aiul  the  roliictant  consent  of  the  Conservative  leader,  moved 
on  the  Kith  that  the  orii^inal  hill,  with  certain  alterations,  should 
recoininitted.  The  ineivsure  has  suhsequently  passed  throui^h  its 
several  statues  in  the  Upper  House,  and  we  trust  that  those  who  have 
eharije  of  it  in  the  Commons  will  he  duly  alive  to  the  dangers  which 
there  threaten  it.  d'hat  Lord  Derby  shoidd  lend  himself  to  the 
sellish  policy  of  the  l{isho})s  of  Oxford  and  London  is  not  to  he  won¬ 
dered  at,  etmsiderin^  the  exigencies  of  his  position  and  the  defective¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment,  hut  that  such  a  measure  can  he  elfectually 
arn‘sted  in  tl»e  Lower  House  is  what  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

In  orit  LAST  numukk  wi:  iu:fkkui:i)  to  tiik  Uakliamkntauv 


Position  of  the  Koucational  and  what  has  occurred 

since  has  served  to  prove  the  hopelessness  of  carrying  a  measure  for 
State  education  through  the  Legislature.  On  the  ‘Jnd,  Sir  .lohu 
Pakington,  Lord  .John  Uussell,  and  Mr.  ^Milner  Oihson  withdrew  their 
.'icvcral  hills;  Lord  John  declaring  that  he  contemplated  an  extimsion 
and  improvement  of  the  existing  system  rather  than  the  introductic)!! 


of  a  n(‘w  one.  He  intimated  his  dissatislaction  with  the  administra- 


tion  of  grants  through  the  Committee  of  Council,  remarking  that,  in 
his  judgment,  it  would  hii  better  if  the  President  of  the  C\)nncil  were 
a  Minister  of  Education,  ‘  representt‘d  in  the  Commons  by  an  oilicial 
person  holding  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor,’  whose  duty  it  would  be 
‘  to  dcl’cnd  the  measures  adopted,  and  to  explain  the  views  of  Hovern- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  Kdueation.’  After  having  abandoned  the 
Knglish  Hdueation  Hill,  the  (lovernment  ap])ear  to  have  made  u 
detcrmineil  elfort  to  carry  through  the  Lord  Advocate’s  Hill  for  Scot¬ 
land.  'fhey  siici;eeded  in  the  Ijower  House,  notwithstanding  the 
.strenuous  and  unllinching  opposition  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr  Miall,  and 
other  advocates  of  voluntary  education.  ’J’he  third  reading  was  carried 
on  the  1  ‘Jth  by  a  majority  of  three  only,  and  on  the  (juestion  being  after¬ 
wards  submit  ti'd  ‘  that  this  bill  do  pass,’  the  motion  was  carried  by  I  JO 
to  1  lo.  A  ditlcrent  fate  awaited  th(‘  measure  in  the  Up])er  House.  For 
once  the  decision  of  their  lordships  was  right,  though  we  tear  that  the 
motives  which  determined  the  votes  of  many  were  far  from  being  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  order.  Tlic  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  a  speech  which  urgently 
solicited  the  support  of  the  pet‘rs.  Their  lordships,  however,  were 
evidently  deti*rmined  to  throw  out  themciusure,  and  in  onler,  probably, 
to  conceal  their  weakness,  its  supporters  voted  with  the  majority.  The 
second  ri^ading  was  conseipiently  rejected  by  a  majority  of  SO  to  1. 

e  trust  our  State  educationists  will  see  the  folly  of  wasting  their 
strength,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  doing,  if  concerned  to  advance 
the  intelligence  of  the  peo})le,  let  their  energies  be  directed  to  those 
J>ractical  measures  which  are  within  their  reach,  and  the  efficacy  of 
which  has  been  tested  by  experience.  If  they  decline  to  do  this,  we 
shall  deem  their  professions  as  dishonest  as  their  principles  are  unsound. 

Tin:  Uonvocation  of  the  Piielates  and  CT.ekuv  of  the  Pko- 
mnce  of  Uanteuhi  uy  has  been  again  convened,  ami  its  ])rocccdings 
have  Km  of  such  a  character  as  to  eall  for  attentive  consideration  and 
vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
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realm.  It  is  (luite  clear  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  prelates  are 
bi*nt  upon  the  revival  ot  the  synodical  action  ol  the  Chureh. —  thus 
making  the  Convocation  a  lejj^islative  estate  co-ordinate  with  the 
liniH'rial  Parliament.  In  so  iar  as  the  success  of  this  attempt  is 
dciKUident  uj>on  the  exei\*ise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  ht*r  Majesty 
o<*cuj)ics  a  jH)sition  of  weighty  and  painful  responsibility.  Nothing 
wouhl  tend  more  to  alienate  the  respect  and  atfection  of  the  great 
IxmIv  of  the  llritish  people  from  the  Crown  than  any  such  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  as  wouhl  incn*ase  the  ]>ower  of  a  Church  whose  hold 
upon  the  sym])athies  of  the  nation  has,  especially  during  the  present 
giMieration,  decliiu'd  at  a  rate  as  rapid  as  was  ever  observed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  extensive  social  change.  Idle  inoveinent  originated 
by  the  tractarian  bishops  to  etVect  this  object  is  marked  by  all  the  sly 
Jesuit ry  which  characterizes  the  tractarian  portion  of  the  hierarchy. 
A  committee  was  obtained  last  year  to  consider  and  report  on  Church 
Extension,  and  its  membiTs  finding  themselves  an  organized  body,  with 
a  locun  sfnndi  in  the  (\>nvoeation,  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
jxisition,  not  for  the  ])urpose  for  whieh  they  were  constituted,  hut  for 
that  of  obtaining  for  the  Convocation  a  regular  and  recognised  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  legislative  hotly.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  (piestion 
Inul  n(»t  only  not  bev*u  ivferred  to  them,  but  had  been  avoidi‘d  hy 
general  consent  in  the  very  session  in  which  the  coininittee  was 
ap^Kiinted.  With  all  the  tricky  inaiueuvring,  and,  we  might  add,  the 
direct  misrepresentation  which  appears  in  the  Kejiort,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  her  Majesty’s  concession  to  Convocation  of  the  powers  for 
which  the  Puseyites  ari‘  clamouring  would  not  jirecipitate  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Kstahlishinent.  d'he  deliberations  of  the  hierarchy,  should 
they  assume  the  im|Kirlancc  of  a  legislative  body,  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  nation  to  a  state  of  things  which  jmblic  opinion,  even 
at  its  present  ti*m|H'rature,  will  not  sutler  to  continue.  It  would 
exhibit  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  enormously  endowed  for  the  pur- 
]>os**  of  unitedly  promulgating  and  conserving  certain  great  ju’incijdes, 
s]>lit  into  jarring  sivts,  ])ropagating  diametrically  ojijiosite  doctrines, 
jHTvaded  extensively  by  secular  rapacity,  and  not  less  widely  by  a 
degnx*  ot  ignorance  and  stolidity  inconsistent  with  the  entertainment 
ot  any  principle  whatever.  That  the  nation,  when  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  real  state  of  the  ca.s<»,  should  permit  its- property,  originally 
designt'd  tor  the  support  of  the  protestant  religion,  to  maintain,  in 
exorbitant  opulence,  tlie  ladrayers  of  that  faith  and  the  ])romoters  of  a 
diluted  and  a  disguised  popery  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Should  the 
i  onvcK'ation  Uvome  so  important  as  to  arouse  public  attention,  it 
will  make  its<*lt  sutliciently  mischievous  to  Ix'  disbanded,  and  the 
(  hun  h  it  repix'stmts  will  at  length  be  disestablished  by  a  solemn  act 
of  the  legislature'. 

liiK  uksujnatiox  of  Loiu)  dony  Russell,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  (nrcuinstances  which  led  to  it,  is  an  instructive  and  even  a 
inenmrable  event.  It  appears  that  a  proposition  from  the  Austrian 
Minister,  Count  Ruol,asto  the  limitation  of  the  naval  |K)werof  Russia 
in  the  Rla<.‘k  Si*a,  iditaiiKnl  the  consent,  not  only  of  the  French  nego- 
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tlator.biit  also  of  Lord  John  Russell,  though  clearly  in  opposition  to  tho 
instructions  of  his  (loverninent.  'Phis  came  o\it  in  a  statement  from 
(\)unt  Ihiol,  of  which  Mr.  Milner  (lihson  availed  himself,  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  the  strange  ditlcrence  of  opinion  which  evidently 
sul)sistcd  In^twivn  liord  .lohn  Russell  and  the  (^ihinet  of  which 
lie  was  a  member.  'Phis  drew  irom  the  noble  lord  one  of  the  most 
astounding  revelations  to  which  the  House  ever  listened  from  a 
Cabinet  ^linister.  He  openly  admitted  the  fact,  which  could  no 
longer  he  denied.  He  declared  that  the  statement  of  Count  Ihiol 
was  an  accurate  ai*i*ount  of  what  he  had  done  at  Vienna,  adiling  that 
he  had  no  in'if ructions  which  enabled  him  to  agree  to  the  pro[>osc<l 
tiTins,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  they  would  be  accepted  by  his 
Government,  but  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  they  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  luceptisl.  ‘And,’  ho  continued,  ‘  1  said  to  Count  Ihiol  that  I 
could  iussure  him,  and  that  he  could  convey  that  assurance  to  the 
Kin|x'ror  of  .Vustria,  that  I  would  lay  the  case  before  the  Cabinet  of 
this  country ;  and  that  1  would  use  my  best  endeavours  to  put  the.se 
propositions  in  such  a  light  that  they  might  hope  for  their  adoption. 
M.  Drouyn  de  li’huys  rendered  a  report  to  the  Kmperorof  the  French, 
stating  tlie  advantage  of  the  terms  to  be  sueh  as  1  have  described; 
but  the  Kmpeivir  would  not  accept  hi^  advice,  and  before  he  knew’  the 
decision  of  the  Fnglish  (lovernment,  he  determined  to  change  his 
^linister,  and  to  ri'ject  the  proposal  of  Austria,  as  not  atrording  a 
sutlieient  foundation  for  pt'ace.’  This  declaration  from  a  Minister  who 
continued  to  hold  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  even  to  recommend 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  was  answered  by  an  address  Irom 
^Ir.  Cobden,  which  might  Ik*  well  compared  to  a  sentence  of  death  and 
forgetfulness  u])on  a  political  culprit.  A  more  solemn  denunciation  of 
ix)litieal  inlidelity,  and  of  its  cllect  in  destroying  the  conlidence  of  the 
nation  in  their  ])ublic  men,  and  of  the  conseijuent  damage  to  our 
representative  institutions,  was  never  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  Ijord  John  had  made  a  most  determined  attempt 
at  political  suicide,  and  Mr.  Cobden  put  him  out  of  his  niLsery. 
To  wield  the  scourge  and  command  the  inconceivable  horrors  and 
woes  of  war  is  at  tlu‘  best  an  undertaking  of  awful  re.spoiu^ibility ;  but 
to  apply  the  match  to  the  artiller}’  of  a  great  nation  with  the  avowed 
TOiiviction  that  the  contemplated  destruction  is  uuneci“ssiiry,  is  an  act 
which  need  not  be  left  to  the  Peace  JSocietf/  to  condemn.  Common 
humanity  revolts  against  the  destruction  of  our  s|)ecie8,  except  under 
the  most  imminent  and  imperative  iu*cessity,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
hist  terriiic  resource*,  without  the  full  recognition  of  such  a  necessity, 
involves  a  depth  of  criminality  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  been  mildly  punished  hy  the  loss  of  his  place, 
and  of  the  political  reputation  of  a  life.  A  l»)ng  care<T  of  vacillation  has 
been  erow’ned  bv  an  ignominious  overthrow.  Sir  William  M<»lesworth 
has  bc'cn  appointed  to  the  Secretary. shi[)  ol  State  for  the  Colonies; — • 
a  tardy  recognition  of  his  eminent  titness  lor  the  po.st,  for  which  the 
Administrative  Reform  Association  very  naturally  gc'ts  thcchiet  credit, 
^ir  W  illiam  is  succeeded  in  the  otiice  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
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and  Forests  \)y  Sir  IWnjainiu  Hall,  and  the  vacancy  thus  occasit)iu‘d  at 
the  Hoard  ol*  Health  will  not,  it  is  understood,  be  tilled  up  dnrhv*  tlie 
present  session. 

TllK  KlMSCOl’AL  AND  CaI'ITULAU  KsTATES  HiLL  HAS  llEEN 
ADJoruNED  HY  THE  1>EAN i>Fi)iu>.  C’ousideriu;^' tile  state 

of  public  luisiness,  and  the  nuinher  of  amendineiits  of  which  notice 
had  hi‘en  i;iven,  his  lordsliip  moved,  ou  the  ISth,  that  the  order  for 
j^oin;;;  into  committee  on  his  hill  should  he  dischari;ji‘d.  In  doin^  this, 
he  made  a  statement  res])eetin^  the  income  of  certain  chapters,  which, 
from  its  importance,  we  are  desirous  of  ])lacin^  on  ])ermanent  record. 
Whilst  ^dad  to  have  the  subject  ventilated  throui^h  the  medimn  of 
his  lonlship,  we  cannot  regret  the  failure  of  his  measure.  It  is 
honestly  meant,  hut  is  most  incomjdete  and  one-sided.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  that  a  person  with  his  lordship's  views  should  do  justice  to 
such  a  tluMiie.  His  measure  falls  far  short  of  the  evil  to  be  corrected. 
He  must  LTo  much  dtvper  belore  he  can  extract  Irom  the  ei’clesiastical 
body  the  rirua  which  exhausts  its  strength,  and  is  threatening  its 
life,  lict  his  lordship,  by  all  means,  continue  his  labors.  AVlien  the 
jMiblie  miml  has  been  duly  prepare  d,  others  of  lar;i(‘r  and  sounder 
vi»‘ws  will  arise  to  carry  to  their  le^itimati*  results  the  jirinciples  with 
whiidi  lu*  is  familiari/.in|j:  us.  Hut  we  must  not  forget  his  lonlship's 
statiMiumt.  It  was  as  Ibllows,  and  was  i^iven  as  a  correction  of  Ids 
former  W(»rels  :  ‘In  lSo2  the  ;j;ross  income  of  the  (Miapter  of  Win- 
chesteT  t’atluMlral  was  the  net  income  was  and  the 

'grants  fe*r  ediarities,  i^c.,  amounted  to  X'lOdt).  The  ^ross  income  of 
the  I’liapter  eef  Klv  was  .Cl(»,*Jll,  the  net  avcraj^c  income  I’or  the  last 
seve'u  years  was  Cll,7(>t>;  the  ^n*ants  lor  charities,  cVc.,  avcra^eil  fur 
tin*  last  scvi‘n  years  about  COtU).  'I'lie  ^ross  amount  of  income  of 
(’antt'rburv  Cathedral  for  IS.^'J  was  .C-o.lill,  the  net  income  was 
and  the  amount  (-1’  tin*  onnits  was  TldOti.  'i’ln*  p’oss 
amount  ot*  inctnne  id"  Ihirham  Cathedral  was  jL*57,^tM,  the  iu*t  income 
was  t'l7.»hM,  the  average  amount  of  annual  grants  I’lir  the  last  seven 
yi*ars  was  about  The  or()ss  amount  ol  income  of  A\  cst minster 

was  i'd(h(io7,  the  net  was  .Clil.liilO,  the  average  amount  ol  annual 
grants  was  about  .C7(K).’ 

M«.  SroONEU's  MOTION  KESDECTlNtJ  THE  (IKANT  TO  ^IaYNOOTH 
Coi.l.KOi:  HAS  HEEN  MKT  WITH  A  DOtKlED,  NOT  TO  SAY  FACTIOI'S, 
orrosrnoN.  d'he  Catholic  members  of  the  House  have  evidently 
resolved  to  prevent  any  (*onclusion  heinu^  arrived  at,  by  talkinj' ai^iunst 
time.  I  he  lorms  ol  the  House  have  been  used  for  the  ]>urpose  of 
delay  until  the  most  hopeful  became  despondent.  We  are  ^Ind.  how* 
ever,  to  report  that,  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Spooner’s  motion  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  impure  into  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  the  evi* 
deuce  hclore  the  Maynooth  C’ommissioners,  titles  prohibited  by  huv 
were  allowed  to  be  ascrilH*d  to  Uoman-catholic  bisho})s:  and  also  why 
some  ot  the  witnesses  were  ])ermitt(‘d  to  make  alterations  in  their  evi¬ 
dence;  and  also  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  alleged 
coummnii*atiou  ti>  Hr.  Cullen  ol  a  ])ortion  of  the  evidence,  the  use  he 
made  ol  the  inlormation  so  received,  and  the  ])ersou  bv  whom  the 
iNidence  was  so  luruished,  w’as  carried  bv  a  majoritv  of  1)7  to  70.  Hic 
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rioverninont  protlorod  a  oonuiutteo,  but  the  Ibrni  of  the  pro])(>sal  was 
soriouslv  objoctionablo,  and  Mr.  SpooiuT,  tboroforc,  ])orsistod 
in  his  motion.  Wi*  shall  bo  ^lad  to  find  lliat  tho  (lovoniniont  profits 
bv  tho  intimation  thus  ^ivon.  All  ])artios  nood  instruotion  on  this 
|H>int,  and  if  thoso  assooiatod  with  Mr.  Spoonor  boooino  tbo  agonts  of 
imjtartini'  it,  wo  shall  bo  unfois^nodly  thankful. 

\Vk  AHE  (JEVl)  Tl)  KIND  A  (lENKUAE  (ONCr UHENCE  IN  THE  DlS- 
FENTKHS  MvuHrAUE  15iEE,  wliioli  luivini^  boon  oarriod  tbrouii^b 
tho  Commons  by  Mr.  CMiootbani,  has  boon  oonuuittod  to  Lord 
Hrou^ham  in  tho  Uppor  Uouso.  In  luovinu^  tbo  sooond  rc'adinj' 
of  tho  bill  on  tbo  lOtb.  bis  lordship  roinarkod  that  it  was  ron 
(lorod  noocssarv  by  an  orror  in  tbo  Aot  of  1852.  Tdio  objoot  of  that 
aot  was  to  transfor  from  tho  bishops’  court,  tbo  arobdoaoons’  court,  and 
tho  <|uartor  sessions  to  tbo  r(\!^istrar-;j;cnoral,  tbo  rt‘L^istry  and  ooitifi- 
oato  of  dissontin;^  obapols.  In  pursuanoo  of  this  objoot  tlu*  Aot  doolan‘d 
that  all  roiristrios  and  oortilioatis  by  tbo  bishop,  arobdoaoon,  and  tbo 
ijiiartor  sessions  should  bo  absoluti‘ly  null  and  void,  and  instituted  in 
thoir  stead  a  registry  and  a  oertilioato  by  the  roi^istrar,  addinjjf, 
howovor,  by  a  marvollous  ovorsii^bt,  ‘  and  such  oortifioato  shall 
have  tlu‘  same  force  and  oflbot  with  a  0(*rtitloato  by  tlu*  bishop,  the 
nrohdoaoon,  and  tbo  sessions.’  I'lidor  this  aot  no  loss  than  (»5l(i 
ohapols  had  boon  ri*j^ist(Tod  and  cortitiod,  and  it  oonsoipiontly  i'ollows 
that  social  oonsoijuonoos  of  a  very  serious  obaraotor  arc  hazarded  by 
tho  ov(*rsi<;ht  montionod.  As  Lor<l  Hroujjfbam  roinarkod  ‘  und(*r  tbo  Aot 
passed  in  iSdO,  with  rospoot  to  civil  marria'j^os  and  inarria^os  in  dissent¬ 
ing  ohapols,  a  marriai^o  in  a  dissontiiii'  ohaiiol  was  only  valid,  and  th(» 
issue  of  that  marriage  loj^itimato,  when  tho  chapel  was  lioonsod  ;  but  it 
could  not  bo  licensed  unless  cortitiod  to  havi‘  boon  rogistori'd,  .so  that 
every  one  of  these  05 lb  chapels  wore  prevented  from  boini^  loj^ally 
liooused  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages.  Jbit  several  hundn'ds, 
and,  probably,  all  of  those  chapels,  had  boon  lioons(‘d,  and  tho  marriages 
that  took  place  in  them  were  null  and  voi<l,  as  null  and  void  as  tho  oer- 
titioatos.’  'I’he  Lord  tMianoollor  expressed  his  entire  eononrronee  in 
what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Hrougham,  and  tho  bill  was  road  a  second 
time  without  ojiposition. 

The  Ciirucii-KATE  Aholition  JHll  is  oiven  up  eoh  this 
Session.  It  was  brought  in,  as  our  readers  will  romembm*,  shortly 
In'I’oro  Kiustor,  and  road  a  second  time,  about  a  month  after,  despite  the 
opjiojiition  of  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  It  wius  then  notiliod  to  the  friends 
of  the  measure  that  the  (lovermnent  would  not  ojiposo  its  further 
progre.<s,  while  some  hope  of  assistance  was  encouraged.  It  was  found, 
however,  in  etlbet,  that  a  day  would  not  bo  given,  and  after  fruitless 
ertorts  to  obtain  this  very  ordinary  concession,  Sir  VV^  Clay  at  length 
fixed  the  12th  of  duly  for  going  into  committee.  On  that  day,  the 
opposition  prevented  progress  by  talking  against  time;  Mr.  Jiloyd 
Ihivies  tinidly  accomjdishing  the  object  of  his  party  by  dividing  on  the 
<piostion  of  adjournment,  and  then  repeating  one  j)oint  after  anotluT  of 
preceding  speakers,  until  the  clock  j>ut  a  stop  to  further  discussion, 
it  was,  however,  still  jwnh'ible  to  reach  tho  Lords,  there  being  the 
chance  of  two  consecutive  days  for  getting  into  and  through  com- 
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inittrt*  in  time  for  tlie  standing  orders.  On  the  llrst  ol*  these  days 
the  (loverninent  were  known  to  be  anxious  lor  a  eount-out,  ami 
unusual  eiVorts  were  aeeonlingly  made  to  secure  a  House.  Hut  it  ^ 
no  easy  matter  to  keep  forty  memlK*rs  together  for  four  hours  while 
one  of  their  nund>er  is  merely  wasting  the  time  ;  and  the  patriotism  of 
o\ir  fricTuls,  we  regret  t<»  siiy  it,  did  not  in  this  in.stanee  jUDve  e«jual  to 
the  inllietion.  Most  undoubtedly  they  were  wrong.  Their  ahseiiee 
on  Tuesday  compelled  Sir  W.  (May  on  Wediu‘sday  to  move  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  order  for  going  into  committee,  and  the  bill  is  lost 
without  the  im])ortant  advantage  t)f  a  discussion  in  the  Jjords. 

That  it  would  have  passed  that  House  this  year  we  do  iu>t  now 
pretend  to  be  sanguine  of.  Jhit  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of 
the  same  unwillingness  in  the  IVers  to  incur  direct  responsibility  in  the 
matter  as  was  so  distinctly  observable  in  the  Oxlbril  bill  ol  last  session. 
The  verv  vacillation  of  the  (loverninent  is  one  such  indication  ;  the 
rushing  into  I'xtremcs  by  the  Lords  themsclvi“s  when  di'aling  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  bill  is  another.  Others  are  commonly  referred  to, 
(‘ven  more  distinct,  which  it  would  probably  be  as  diliieult  to  ])rove  as 
to  (h‘nv.  AVe  entertain  therefore  no  fear  of  the  residt.  M'he  Thureh- 
rate  (piestion  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  is  inde])endent  of 
the  aeridents  of  })arty  tactics,  and  even  the  })resent  ilclay  has  this 
nsebd  consciim  nce, — that  the  great  jU’inciples  which  the  passing  of 
the  .\ct  will  alhrm,and  which  will  constitute  its  main  value,  an*  becom¬ 
ing  all  the  stronger,  and  the  better  adajded  for  further  a])plication  than 
if  we  had  suceceiled  without  ditliculty.  No  man  who  recollects  the 
tempi  r  of  the  House  of  (Ammons  in  this  country  only  two  years  ago 
can  doubt  this. 

M'ni:  SLOW  j'iuxjkkss  or  the  waii  infects  the  nation  with  the 
heart  sickness  of  hope  deferred.  Since  we  last  recorded  its  progicss 
there  has  Itoen  a  constant  alternation  of  attack  and  defence,  of  sortie 
ami  ri‘pulse,  involving  a  .serious  .saeriliee  ol*  life,  hut  unattended  with 
any  eoiiclusive  results.  One  action,  however,  re([uires  particular 
n«>tiee,  if  only  for  the  tcrrihle  carnage  it  involved.  This  was  the 
disastrous  attack  intended  to  have  been  simultaneous  on  the  iMaiakhotf 
'Power  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  on  the  Hedan  on  the  part  of  the 
Fnglihh,  on  the  iMh  of  dune.  'J'his  grand  elfort  seems  to  have  Inen 
frustrated  by  an  accidental  mistake,  tleiieral  IVlissier  dei'lares  that 
in  spite  ol  the  great  ilillieiilties  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  obstacles 
accumulated  by  the  enemy,  and  although  the  Russians,  who  hud 
evidently  hi'cn  intormed  oi  the  ])lans  of  the  Allies,  were  jnepared  to 
repel  tlu*  assault,  the  attaek,  had  it  been  simultaneous,  must  havelK'cii 
sueeesstul.  It  was  agreed  tliat  a  rocket  tired  by  the  French  should  be 
the  signal  lor  the  joint  attack.  Fnfortiinatelv,  the  binning  lu.see  ol  u 
shell  was  mistakt*n  by  the  Knglish  ollieer  for  the  rocket,  and  aeeoidiiigly 
he  instantly  eomnu'iieed  the  assault.  'Phe  result  was  disastrous.  Ihe 
Luglish  troops  having  hoi’ii  i*om]»elled  to  retire  Iroiii  the  Redan,  the 
guus  ot  the  latter  tort  were  directed  against  the  French  attack,  ia 
addition  to  those  of  the  IMaiakhotf,  and  from  this  double  lire  lliev  were 
I onu veiled  to  retreat.  I  he  f  reneh  weri*  in  fact  jvreinatiirely  engaged, 
and  eonseipivntly  sulfered  the  greater  los.**  owing  to  the  disengagement 
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inn*t  frieivllv  relations  between  his  royal  mistress  and  her  allies.  In 
this  la^t  resiWt  it  may  ^tThaps  yet  W  our  lot  to  tind,  that  *  we  wuld 
have  Iwtter  spaiwl  a  Wtter  man.’  Her  Majesty  was  fonunost  in  her 
demonstrations  ot  condolence  to  I>atly  Kiurlan,  and  a  bill  has  passevl 
Knh  Houses,  settling  a  handsome  allowance  ujK>n  her  lailyship,  L,>ril 
Kairlan,  and  his  heir. 

Hurintf  the  oceurT\'nce  of  these  events  Ivtore  Si'bastojHd,  the  ojvra- 
tions  of  the  allieil  tlivts  in  the  h^ist  have  Kvn  far  more  successful.  An 
exiH^lition  to  the  Si-a  of  Azof  has  issueil  in  the  total  destruction  of  all 
Russian  vessels  in  thost*  waters,  and  of  pi\>visions  with  which  they  wore 
la<len.  estimattnl  to  sup|Hirt  an  army  of  a  hundreil  thousand  men  for  six 
months  :  while  on  shore  they  eaptureil  the  town  of  Kertch.  and 
efhvti'il  the  destruction  of  military  ston‘s  and  manufactories  to  an 
extent  pi\>jK>rtionate  to  that  etftvttnl  by  si'a;  l>oth  of  which  imjH>rtant 
servict^s  were  jH'rfoniuHl  without  the  loss  of  a  single  nuin.  In  the 
liiltie.  little  has  lH.tui  etVected ;  some  vessels  laden  with^rain  havelx‘en 
aeizinl ;  forty-six  infernal  machiius  have  l>een  found  and  removed  near 
(’ronstailt,  otf  which  the  tlei*t  is  at  the  pn‘sent  time;  and  Lovisa  in 
Finland  has  Ikhmi  lH>mbanlcd,  and  the  entire  town  destrinwl.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  entire  prospi‘cts  of  the  war  have  been  well  ni^h  chan^d 
by  a  parliamentary  division  which  ihreateiunl  to  turn  out  the 
PalnuTston  ministry,  and  to  endansriT  the  stability  of  our  alliance  with 
France.  The  ministerial  projK>s;d  of  a  loan  of  to  'rurkey, 

puaranttxnl  by  France,  encountert'd  an  unexpected  opposition  founJid 
on  the  proj>osiHl  se'curitii's ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  and  in  a  comparatively 
thin  houst*.  the  tlovernment  escaj)ed  annihilation  by  the  murow 
majority  of  three  ! 
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